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^HE  period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  forming  a  conclusive  judg- 
ment  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  military  operations  in 
India.  It  is  questioned  by  some,  whether  Shah  Shooja  be  firmly 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  Affghanistan ;  and  time  alone  can 
prove  whether  the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Nepal  and  Ava 
will  be  permanently  affected  by  the  brilliant  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  whole  progress  of  the  expedition  beyond  the  Indus, 
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and  which  was  crowned  by  the  storming  of  Ghuzni  and 
Khelat.  The  immediate  result  of  that  success  was,  of  course,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  those  courts,  and  to  deter  them  from  breaking 
with  a  power  which  had  given,  in  the  promptitude  and  force  of 
the  blow  which  it  struck  at  so  vast  a  distance,  another  and  most 
signal  proof  of  its  ability  to  maintain  its  authority.  But  in  the 
East,  the  permanence  even  of  the  strongest  impressions  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  calculated  on.  With  very  rare  exceptions, 
every  Asiatic  despot,  who  is  not,  like  Hyder  Ali  and  llunjeet 
Singh,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty — 

‘  Fortunae  faber  ipse  suae,’ 

is  a  mere  child,  puffed  up  with  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of 
his  own  power ;  because  his  own  rabble  of  soldiery  is  immediately 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  relative  resources 
of  his  neighbours,  whom  he  regards  with  the  most  profound  con¬ 
tempt  as  long  as  they  are  out  of  sight.'  Having  such  parties  to 
deal  with,  in  two  quarters  at  least — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
llunjeet  Singh  has  bequeathed  his  hard-won  kingdom  to  one  of 
the  same  class — we  must  needs  speak  somewhat  doubtfully  of  the 
ability  of  our  Indian  Government  to  maintain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  peace  to  which  its  triumphant  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Affghanistan  has  given  such  an  appearance  of  stability. 

Affairs  being  in  this  uncertain  condition  along  the  whole  line 
of  our  frontier  from  the  Sutlege  to  the  Irrawaddy ;  the  Russians 
having  advanced  upon  Khiva,  though  only,  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  to  be  defeated  by  the  climate ;  that  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  having  compelled  the  Governor- General  to  canton  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  to  the  west  of.  the  Indus ;  and  our  disputes  with 
China  rendering  it  necessary  to  embark  troops  for  that  quarter, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  negotiate  effectually  with  the 
haughty  Tartars  who  govern  that  enormous  empire ; — it  may 
truly  be  affirmed  that  Anglo-Indian  politics  never  presented  fea¬ 
tures  of  higher  interest,  or  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
intelligent  Englishman. 

.  But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  may  care 
little  about  the  friendship  or  hostility  of  the  barbarous  monarchs 
whose  territories  border  with  our  Indian  possessions ;  or  whether 
the  revenue  of  those  possessions  be  wasted  in  unprofitable  war, 
or  employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  creating  and  extending  the 
blessings  of  peace.  But  there  are  numbers  who,  if  once  thorough¬ 
ly  aware  of  their  value,  would  not  be  so  indifferent  to  openings 
for  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  fields  where  notliing  is  want¬ 
ing  but  the  funds  and  energy  of  the  British  capitalist  to  ensure 
large  and  cheap  returns  of  the  most  valuable  products.  The 
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real  value  of  British  India  is  only  now  becoming  thoroughly  known- 
even  to  those  who  know  it  best.  Formerly,  even  our  statesmen 
were  beguiled  by  vain  dreams  of  large  direct  tribute.  The  heaps 
of  ill-gotten  bullion  which  existed,  or  were  imagined  to  exist,  in 
the  treasure-chambers  of  the  few  despots  with  whom  caprice  took 
the  form  of  parsimony,  were  considered  as  demonstrative  proofs 
of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  which  exhibited  in  fact  every  feature 
of  abject  poverty.  The  rulers  of  India  have  become  wiser. 
They  have  learned — rather  let  us  say,  have  been  taught  by 
that  ‘  private  reason  which  always  prevents  or  outstrips  pub- 
‘  lie  wisdom’ — that  poor  and  miserable  as  long  and  aggravated 
misgovernment,  the  worst  of  false  religions,  and  social  institu¬ 
tions  the  most  absurd  and  degrading,  have  made  her,  India  pos¬ 
sesses,  in  her  soil  of  unmatched  fertility — in  the  abundant  popula¬ 
tion  which  has  hitherto,  generally  speaking,  tilled  that  soil  for 
a  bare  sufficiency  of  the  simplest  food — in  her  numerous  ports 
open  at  all  seasons  to  vessels  from  every  quarter — in  her  noble 
rivers,  which  afford  the  easiest  communication  between  these 
ports  and  the  most  remote  fields  of  production — and  in  the  extent 
of  dominion,  and  variety  of  climate,  which  permit  the  profit¬ 
able  cultivation  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  products,  both 
of  the  tropics  and  of  the  temperate  zone — the  means  of  rea¬ 
lizing  to  her  masters  wealth  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned  ; 
and  that  too  by  a  process  inseparably  connected  W’ith  the 
greatest  and  most  enduring  benefit  to  her  own  children.  The 
agriculture,  the  commerce  of  India,  are  both  as  yet  in  their 
infancy.  There  is  no  limit,  at  least  none  that  will  be  reached 
for  centuries,  to  her  power  of  supplying  the  great  staples 
of  cotton,  sugar,*  silk,  coffee,  tobacco,  saltpetre,  and  indigo. 
Almost  every  year  adds  some  important  article  to  her  long  list 
of  capabilities.  Oil-seeds,  caoutchouc,  and  wool,  are  exports 
of  very  recent  date.f  The  tea  of  Assam  will  outstrip  them 


*  Under  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  reduction  of  duty  from 
£l,  128.  to  £1,  4s.  per  cwt.,  the  quantity  of  East  India  sugar  imported 
into  England  has  increased  from  76,613  cwts.  in  1834,  to  519,126  cwts. 
in  1839.  Justice  and  policy  equally  demand  that  the  duty  on  East  In¬ 
dian  rum  should  be  reduced  to  the  West  Indian  standard. 

t  The  first  shipment  of  wool  from  Bombay  took  place  in  1833.  The 
export  increased  from  39,944  lbs.  in  1824,  to  2,444,019  lbs.  in  1837. 
‘  At  present,  the  chief  supplies  of  the  article  are  drawn  from  Cutch  and 
‘  Sinde,  and  from  Marwar  via  Guzerat.  Small  quantities  also  are  re- 

*  ceived  occasionally  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  From 
‘  these  sources,  and  from  the  active  measures  taken  by  Government  to  iin- 

*  prove  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  in  the  extensive  pastoral  country  of  the 
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all  in  value  and  importance ;  and  will  soon,  we  trust,  render 
us  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  monopolists  with 
whom  we  have  hitherto  had  to  deal.*  There  is  no  doubt  that 
skill  and  care  in  the  growth  and  preparation  are  alone  wanting 
to  render  the  hemp  and  flax  of  India  equal  to  that  furnished 
by  the  north  of  Europe.  Experiments  are  in  progress  with  a 
view  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Cochineal  insect.  There  is 
little  question  that  rhubarb  could  be  grown  as  well  in  India  as  in 
China,  from  which  country  that  which  is  called  Turkey  rhubarb 
is  now  brought  by  Russian  caravans.  Uhe  highly-inteiligent 
commercial  communities  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  the  plan¬ 
ters  and  merchants  settled  in  the  interior  of  those  presidencies, 
are  actively  engaged  in  improving  and  increasing  the  old,  and 
in  discovering  new,  articles  of  export.f  With  the  exports  must 
increase  the  means  of  purchasing  British  manufactures.  And 
for  many  most  important  purposes,  the  gigantic  power  of  steam, 
though  as  yet  most  inadequately  applied,  has,  in  effect,  brought 
our  magnificent  possessions  in  India  nearer  to  England  by  two- 
thirds,  than  in  those,  so  called,  good  old  times  when  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  ships  achieved  a  passage  to  Madras  or  Bombay  in  six 
calendar  months ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  of  interest,  all  these 
attractions,  British  India  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  great 
body  of  educated  Englishmen.  Though  this  little  island  pos¬ 
sess  an  empire  in  the  East,  that  the  Caesars  might  envy — the 
foundations  of  which  the  servants  of  a  company  of  merchants 
were  laying  wide  and  deep,  while  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  flinging  away  the  affection  and  allegiance  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  created  for  us  an  empire  in  the  West — the  ignorance 


*  Deccan,  so  well  adapted  for  the  carrying  of  such  an  experiment  into 

*  effect — the  export  trade  in  wool  promises  in  a  few  years  to  be  one  of 
‘  the  most  active  and  flourishing  from  Bombay.’ — Bombay  Trade  lie- 
jmrt  «i/'  I83G,  p.  37.  We  observe  from  the  Commercial  Reports  published 
by  the  Supreme  Government  in  Calcutta,  (cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,)  that  our  merchants  may  expect  to  draw  large  returns  of  wool  from 
Affghanistan,  and  the  countries  still  further  to  the  northward. 

*  The  Commercial  Reports  above  cited  show,  that  the  people  of  Aff- 
gbanistan,  and  of  the  wide  tracts  beyond  it,  as  far  as  Bokhara,  including 
the  more  remote  tribes  to  which  that  city  is  an  emporium,  will  be  large 
customers  for  tea.  If  it  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  is  expected,  our 
Indian  subject?  will  be  great  consumers. 

•j"  The  researches  and  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
India,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  Calcutta,  directed  and  encouraged  by 
its  excellent  president,  Chief-Justice  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  have  been  most 
energetic  and  useful. 
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and  indifference  which  prevail  concerning  it  are  wellnigh  incred¬ 
ible.  The  introduction  of  any  subject  connected  with  Indian 
affairs,  acts  as  a  spell  in  clearing  the  benches  of  either  House  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  majority  even  of  the  few  who  remain,  and 
deem  themselves  qualilied  to  discuss  such  subjects,  seldom  fail  to 
furnish,  out  of  their  owm  mouths,  abundant  proofs  that  their  inte¬ 
rest  therein  has  not  been  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

But  this  cannot  last.  India  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  commercial 
importance,  which  must  command  attention  ;  and  recent  events 
have  so  intimately  connected  some  of  her  political  relations  with 
those  of  Europe,  that  no  person  with  any  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  will  find  ignorance  regarding  them  to 
be  any  longer  safe  or  creditable.  We  shall  endeavour  to  en¬ 
courage  and  facilitate  the  first  steps  of  public  intelligence  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  so  important  and  interesting,  by  laying 
before  our  readers  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  our  Indian  empire.  And  as  it  is  our  object 
to  convey  this  information  in  a  popular,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
render  it  so,  an  attractive  form,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed 
if  the  very  few’  of  our  readers  in  this  country  who  are  deeply 
versed  in  Indian  politics,  do  not  find  any  thing  very  recon¬ 
dite  in  our  observations.  It  would  be  time  and  labour  thrown 
away,  when  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  is  acquainted  with  the 
very  elements  of  the  knowledge  which  w’e  seek  to  impart — or 
rather  wish  to  stimulate  the  public  mind  to  acquire — to  enter 
upon  abstruse  disquisitions  or  nice  details  concerning  relations, 
claims,  and  treaties,  which  could  scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible 
to  the  best-informed  man  who  has  not  served  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  political  departments  of  Indian  office.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  India  ought  to  be  written  in  characters  which  all  who  run 
may  read  ;  much  injustice  has  already  been  done  to  the  subject 
by  discussing  it  in  a  cypher  which  only  the  initiated  can  readily 
understand,  and  which  no  one  else  will  take  the  trouble  to  master. 

Some  retrospect  is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  fulfilment 
of  the  task  which  we  have  here  set  ourselves.  We  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  considering  the  circumstances  which  placed  us  in 
our  present  relations  to  Affghanistan  and  Persia,  without  a|>- 
pcaring  to  shun  questions  of  great  importance,  upon  which 
we  are  aware  that  general  opinion — and  that,  too,  supported 
by  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities — is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  line  of  policy  chosen  by  the  Governor- General ; 
notwithstanding  the  signal  success,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
with  which  that  policy  has  been  carried  into  execution.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  form  our  Qonclusions  upon  a  calm  examination 
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of  the  points  which  appear  to  be  at  issue ;  without  suffering  our. 
selves  to  be  dazzled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
our  troops  ;  or  to  assume,  on  the  other,  that  Lord  Auckland  did 
not  take  the  wisest  course  which  circumstances  left  open  to  him, 
merely  because  the  course  taken  may  have  entailed  some  unde¬ 
niable  evils  upon  our  Indian  administration. 

As  regards  the  general  question  of  peace  or  war,  this  has  been 
emphatically  the  case.  At  no  previous  period  were  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  British  India  so  well  understood,  or  equal  pains  taken 
to  advance  them.  That  wise  and  benevolent  statesman,  Lord 
William  Bentinck — the  memory  of  whose  sterling  virtues  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  benefit  the  millions  who  were  subject  to 
his  rule,  will  long  survive  the  petty  piques  and  selfish  irritation 
of  those  among  the  subordinate  agents  of  that  rule  who  deemed 
themselves  aggrieved  by  his  measures — had  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  many  an  obstinate  prejudiee,  many  a  mischievous  cus¬ 
tom,  and  had  occupied  the  ground  thus  cleared  with  the  founda¬ 
tion-stones  of  a  sound  system  of  national  improvement.  He  laid 
down,  and  during  his  whole  administration  strenuously  acted 
upon,  the  broad  principles,  that  the  good  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  not  the  selfish  interests  of  the  ruling  power  or  of  its  ser¬ 
vants,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  government ;  and  that  the 
best  mode  of  rendering  men,  in  the  situation  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,  trustworthy  instruments  of  government,  is  to  employ 
them,  under  proper  superintendence,  in  situations  of  sufficiently 
remunerated  trust.  Lord  Auckland — of  whose  pre-eminent  qua¬ 
lifications  as  an  administrator  of  civil  affairs  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  opinion,  and  whose  calm  and  sagacious  judgment  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  him  for  giving  effect  to  the  principles  which  his 
more  enthusiastic  predecessor  had  established — was  labouring 
most  assiduously,  and  with  the  best  prospects  of  success,  in  the 
great  work  of  raising  and  liberating  a  deeply-debased  and  long- 
cnthrallcd  people,  when  his  attention  w'as  loudly  called  from  this 
congenial  occupation,  by  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the 
external  dangers  which  threatened  our  empire.  Hecply  must 
the  Governor- General  have  felt  this  interruption  of  an  employ¬ 
ment,  worthy  at  once  of  the  highest  talents  and  of  the  most 
earnest  philanthropy :  more  deeply  still  will  India  have  to  la¬ 
ment  the  expenditure  in  war  of  invaluable  time,  and  of  those 
pecuniary  means  of  improvement  which  would  have  yielded,  if 
sown  in  peaceful  fields,  the  richest  returns. 

But  although  the  Indian  government  was  most  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  peace,  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  war,  and  that 
not  in  one  quarter  only,  was  most  manifest  and  urgent.  Never 
certainly,  since  Lord  Wellesley’s  administration,  Lad  the  poli- 
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tical  horizon  been  so  gloomy  and  threatening  as  in  1837-38. 
Disregarding  equally  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Resident,  and  eventually  grossly  insulting  him,  the  King  of 
Persia  had  been  instigated  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Herat,  and 
to  advance  ulterior  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
Aifghanistan.  This  actual  approximation  of  the  unfurled  ban¬ 
ners  of  Islam  to  the  frontier  of  India ;  the  general  impression 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  sovereign  to  carry  them  to  • 
the  Indus  at  least,  if  his  forbearance  were  not  purchased  by  the 
submission  of  the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Candahar ;  the  equally 
prevalent  belief  that  he  was  encouraged  and  supported  in 
these  schemes  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  the  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  power  of  that  potentate  to  afford  such  aid  to 
the  Shah  as  would  render  the  resistance  of  the  Affghans  and 
of  the  British  government  alike  unavailing — combined  to  un¬ 
settle  the  minds,  and  to  resuscitate  the  dormant  enmity,  of 
the  Mahomedan  population  throughout  the  peninsula.  Their 
hopes  of  recovered  domination  were  strengthened  by  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  our  power  would  be  simultaneously  assailed 
from  other  quarters.  A  revolution  had  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  Ava  a  prince  more  impatient  than  his  predecessor  of  that  hu¬ 
miliating  relation  to  the  British  government,  in  which  the  treaty 
of  Yandaboo,  concluded  in  February  18*26,  after  a  struggle  of 
two  years,  had  placed  the  descendant  of  the  great  Alompra.  The 
conduct  of  the  new  monarch  towards  the  representative  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  the  nature  and  tone  of  his  public  ob¬ 
servations  upon  our  power,  and  his  own  intentions  in' dealing 
with  it,  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  maintenance 
of  peace  with  that  overweening  and  barbarous  court  could  be  made 
to  consist  with  a  due  regard  for  the  national  reputation.  To  the 
government  of  Nepal,  also,  the  juncture  appeared  favourable  for 
retrieving  the  losses  of  territory  and  honour  to  which  Lord 
Hastings  had  compelled  it  to  submit.  It  engaged,  accordingly, 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Ava ; — entered  deeply  into 
intrigues  both  with  the  (ywasr-independent  princes  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  with  the  petty  rajahs  occupying  the  wild  tracts  on  the 
skirts  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  ;  and  did  its  utmost 
to  fan  into  a  blaze  the  disaffection  of  that  most  inflammable  por¬ 
tion  of  our  subjects,  the  idle  and  dissolute  Mahomedans  of  the 
large  cities.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more  at  large,  in 
the  sequel,  our  relations  with  Ava  and  Nepal ;  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  advert,  in  this  place,  to  the  hostile  attitudes  assumed  by 
the  powers  upon  our  north-eastern,  eastern,  and  south-eastern 
frontiers,  at  the  very  time  that  the  cloud  was  gathering  most 
darkly  in  the  north-west ;  in  order  that  our  readers  might  form  an 
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adequate  conception  both  of  the  effect  which  such  an  apparent 
combination  of  enemies  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  ex> 
citable  minds  of  our  native  subjects,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  became  necessary  for  Lord  Auckland  to  choose 
his  line  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Alfghanistan  and 
Persia.  He  will  be  well  entitled  to  take  high  rank  as  a  states¬ 
man,  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  a  crisis  neither  paralysed  his 
energies  nor  excited  him  into  rashness. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  countries  to  the 
north-west  of  India,  afforded  the  Governor-General  the  choice  of 
but  two  courses  besides  that  which  he  actually  took. 

Firstly,  He  might  have  refrained  altogether  from  meddling  in 
those  affairs,  otherwise  than  by  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the 
King  of  Persia  from  carrying  on  aggressive  operations  in  Affghan- 
istan — resting  satisfied  with  taking  every  practicable  measure  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  British  government  within  the 
Indus ;  or,  secondly,  he  might  have  formed  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  of  Cabul,  and  the  chiefs  of  Canila- 
har — engaging  to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  Persia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  stop  the  further  encroachments  of  Ivun- 
jeet  Singh  on  the  other. 

The  result  of  the  endeavours  made  by  Mr  Ellis  and  Mr,  now  Sir 
John  M‘Neill,  places  it  beyond  question  that  the  King  of  Persia — 
urged  on  by  the  representative  of  the  Russian  government — was 
not  to  be  restrained  from  attacking  Herat,  and  from  extending 
his  views  of  conquest,  or  of  preponderating  influence,  to  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  by  any  mere  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General  or  of  Great  Britain.  His  ministers  distinctly 
told  the  former  that  they  considered  the  dominion  of  Persia  to 
extend  to  Ghuzni,  and  that  they  looked  beyond  Herat  to  Can¬ 
dahar  ;  and  the  envoy  from  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  place  publicly 
declared  at  the  Persian  court,  that  ‘  the  whole  of  Afl'ghanistan 
‘  was,  with  the  exception  of  Herat  and  its  dependencies,  ready 
‘  to  come  under  feudal  subjection  to  the  Shah ;  who,  in  fact, 
‘  might,  with  the  aid  of  the  Affghans,  push  his  conquests  to 
‘  Delhi.’*  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  first  proposition  as  a 
simple  one,  and  form  our  judgment  with  respect  to  the  policy  of 
active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afl'ghanistan,  upon  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  power  of  Persia  was  the  only  limit  to  the  execution 
of  her  views  of  aggrandizement  in  the  direction  of  the  Indus. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect  of  those  view’s — sup¬ 
ported  as  they  were  assumed  to  be  by  the  gigantic  power  of 
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Russia — upon  the  minds  of  the  millions  of  Mahomedans  of 
all  classes,  whether  our  own  subjects  or  not,  throughout  In¬ 
dia.  As  long  as  they  retain  their  present  creed,  we  never 
can  have  any  hold  upon  their  affections.  They  hate  us  with 
all  the  intensity  of  combined  political  and  religious  animosity. 
Forgetting  that  their  power  had  almost  entirely  reverted  to 
the  Hindoos — as  represented  by  the  Mahrattas — before  we  took 
any  general  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  they  detest 
us  as  the  subverters  of  their  domination  over  the  fair  plains  and 
wealthy  cities  of  Hindostan :  they  detest  us  with  still  greater 
cordiality  as  the  Christian  rulers  of  the  followers  of  the  last  true 
Prophet.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  to  them,  with  all  the  greater 
enchantment  of  additional  distance,  adding  emphasis  to  the 
ignotum  pro  magnifiro — what  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  chief  of 
Cabul,  called  him — ‘  the  King  of  Islam — the  representative 
of  that  mighty  power  which  once  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  but  for  the  prowess  of 
Charles  Martel,  as  displayed  in  the  seven  days’  conflict  on  the 
plain  of  Tours,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  subdued 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  They  regarded  his  advance  upon 
India  with  the  same  fond  aspirations  which  the  Christians  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  must  have  breathed  for  the  success  of  the 
monarchs  wdio  led  the  third  crusade.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  artillery  and  military  stores  recently  discovered  in  the  arsenal 
of  the  petty  principality  of  Kurnool,  almost  at  the  extreme  south 
of  the  peninsula,  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of,  and  to 
further  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Shah.  Of  the  military  power 
of  the  Russians,  the  most  extravagant  notions  were  entertained. 
Captain  Conolly,  speaking  of  his  stay  at  Herat,  says, — ‘  In  com- 
‘  parison  with  the  Russians,  I  found  that  neither  my  countrymen, 

‘  nor  the  people  of  any  other  European  nation,  were  considered 

*  of  consequence  :  indeed,  some  conceived  from  his  title,  “  Impe- 
‘  uatoor-Azum” — “  The  Supreme  Emperor,” — that  the  Rus- 
‘  sian  Autocrat  gave  the  law  to  the  kings  of  Europe.’  ‘  Wonderful 
‘  things,’  he  proceeds,  ‘  were  asserted  of  the  Oroos,  particularly 
‘  about  their  military  deeds.  Shumsoodeen  Khan,  among  other 
‘  things,  told  the  company  that  no  fort  could  hold  out  against 
‘  this  people ;  for  that  they  never  stopped  at  a  ditch,  marching 
‘  soldiers  into  it  until  it  was  filled,  and  so  on,  over  their  heads, 
‘  to  the  storm :  and  our  host,  whom  I  had  credited  for  better 
‘  sense,  said  that  on  a  certain  occasion  provisions  falling  short  in 

*  his  army,  the  General-c- Oroos  gave  orders  that  fifty  thousand 
‘  men  should  be  killed  and  served  out  as  rations !  ’  ‘Is  it  pos- 
‘  sible?’  exclaimed  an  old  Aflghan  gentleman  among  the  audi¬ 
ence  ;  ‘  why  then  they  arc  cannibals,  and  must  have  a  larger 
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‘  army  than  Timour  had.'  We  may  be  sure  that  such  tales  lose 
nothing  of  the  marvellous  as  they  travel  towards  the  East ;  and 
that  the  people  of  India  are  at  least  <as  credulous  as  those  of 
Affghanistan.  It  is  certain  that  even  the  timid,  shrewd,  money¬ 
making  Hindoos  of  Calcutta,  the  oldest  of  whom  remember  no 
other  than  British  rule,  and  who  assuredly  have  no  desire  to 
witness  a  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  nor  even  to  set 
up  a  dynasty  of  their  own,  began  to  speculate  regarding  the 
etfects  upon  the  public  funds,  of  the  advance  of  a  Russian  army, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis’s  permanent  settlement  of  the  land-re¬ 
venue.* 

The  mischief,  therefore,  which  the  conquest  of  Affghanistan 
by  Persia,  or  even  the  acknowledgment  by  the  chiefs  of  Herat 
Cabul  and  Candahar  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Shah, 
would  have  inflicted  upon  the  British  interests  in  the  East,  must 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  subserviency  of  that  power 
to  Russia  ;  and  by  the  certainty  that  every  extension  of  Persian 
dominion  or  influence  towards  the  Indus,  tended  to  approximate 
the  point  dappniy  from  which  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  could 
operate  upon  the  peace  and  security  of  our  Indian  empire.  Mr 
Ellis’s  testimony  places  it  beyond  question  that  such  were  the 
views  of  Count  Simonich,  however  disavowed,  as  convenience 
dictated,  by  his  master,  in  urging  the  King  of  Persia  to  under¬ 
take  the  expedition  against  Herat ;  and  we  have  the  same  unex¬ 
ceptionable  evidence  (for  Mr  Ellis  could  have  no  favourite  course 
of  future  policy  to  recommend,  and  no  foregone  conclusions  to 


*  These  persons  presented  to  Lord  Auckland,  on  his  recent  return  to 
Calcutta,  an  address  of  congratulation,  containing  the  following  remark¬ 
able  passage : — ‘  My  Lord,  it  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  see  the  soldiers 
‘  of  our  country  carry  victory  into  regions  towards  which  India  has 
‘  hitherto  looked  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  apprehension. 

‘  It  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  see  those  regions  become  the  scene  on 

*  which  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  Indian  empire  have  been  made 
‘  memorably  manifest,  in  the  vindication  of  its  honour  and  rights,  in  the 
‘  face  of  Asia  and  of  the  world.  It  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  see  the 
‘  tide  of  conquest,  which  for  so  many  ages  has  flowed  towards  the  East, 
‘  at  length  turned  back  by  heroic  bands,  in  whose  ninks  we  proudly 
‘  recognise  the  sepoy  warrior  marching  to  triumph  and  renown,  side  by 

*  side  with  his  British  fellow-soldier.’  More  than  eight  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  Gbuzni,  whose  alleged  impregnability  has  been  so  signally 
confuted  by  our  gallant  troops,  opened  it  gates  for  the  departure  of  its 
Sultan,  Mahraood,  at  the  head  of  the  first  Mahomedan  invaders  of  Hin- 
dostan.  There  has  indeed  been  a  strange  reflux,  and  there  appears  no 
present  prospect  that  the  prophecy  of  Seneca  will  be  fulfilled,  by  the 
Persians  drinking  the  waters  of  the  Elbe. 
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justify)  as  to  the  evil  effects  upon  British  India  of  the  success¬ 
ful  issue  of  these  plans,  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking 
vigorous  measures  to  defeat  them.  So  early  as  April  1836,  that 
judicious  diplomatist  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  as  follows  : — 

«  The  success  of  the  Shah  in  the  undertaking  is  anxiously  wished  for 
by  Russia,  and  their  minister  here  does  not  fail  to  press  it  on  to  early 
execution.  The  motive  cannot  be  mistaken.  Herat  once  annexed  to 
Persia,  may  become,  according  to  the  commercial  treaty,  the  residence  of  a 
Russian  consular  agent,  who  would  from  thence  push  his  researches  and 
communications,  avowed  and  secret,  throughout  Affghanistan.  Indeed, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  relations  between  Persia  and  Russia,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  progress  of  the  former  in  Affghanistan  is  tantamount 
to  the  advancement  of  the  latter,  and  ought  to  receive  every  opposition 
from  the  British  Government  that  the  obligatious  of  public  faith  will  per¬ 
mit.” 

In  another  despatch,  written  in  the  same  month,  he  stated  that 
he  was  “  quite  convinced  that  the  British  Government  could  no 
longer,  with  safety  to  its  possessions  in  India,  refrain  from  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Affghans,  whether  they  be  subject  to  one 
chief,  or  divided  into  principalities.” 

“  The  Shah  of  Persia,”  he  continues,  “  may,  and  I  begin  rather 
confidently  to  hope  will,  be  prevented  by  want  of  means  from  attacking 
Herat  this  year,  and  annexing  it  to  his  dominions  ;  but  he  will  not  aban¬ 
don  this  object  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  declared  opposition  of 
the  British  Government.  His  Majesty  has  been  encouraged,  and  1  have' 
heen  recently  informed  has  been  promised  positive  assistance  in  this  de¬ 
sign,  by  the  Russians,  who  well  know  that  the  conquest  of  Herat  and 
Candabar  by  the  Persians  is  in  fact  an  advance  for  them  towards  India, 
if  not  for  the  purpose  of  actual  invasion,  certainly  for  that  of  intrigue 
and  disorganization.” 

Sir  John  M'Neill,  who  succeeded  Mr  Ellis  as  our  minister 
at  the  Persian  Court,  confirmed  in  his  despatches  of  the  3d 
November  1836,  and  1st  June  1837,  tbe  information  given  by 
his  predecessor,  as  to  the  earnestness  with  which  Count  Simo- 
nich  had  pressed  upon  the  King  of  Persia  the  expedition  against 
Herat.  On  the  8th  August  1838,  he  wrote  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

“  At  this  moment,  the  united  influence  of  Persia  and  Russia  would 
seem  to  be  established  in  all  the  Affghan  dominions,  witli  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Herat ;  and  the  existence  of  that  influence  in  those  countries, 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  course  which  those  powers  have  recently 
been  pursuing,  and  the  measures  that  have  resulted  from  their  joint  diplo¬ 
matic  exertions,  is  so  obviously  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of 
India,  and  even  with  its  security,  that  no  measures  can  be  more  unequi¬ 
vocally  measures  of  self-defence  than  those  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  called  upon  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  evils 
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with  which  India  is  threatened.  Persia  has  no  provocation  to  complain 
of.  The  course  pursued  by  the  British  government  towards  this  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  one  of  uniform  friendship  and  forbearance  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  liazardous  and  costly  line  of  policy  to  adopt, 
were  the  British  government  any  longer  to  permit  Persia,  under  shelter 
of  her  treaty  with  England,  to  open  the  way  to  India  for  another  and 
far  more  formidable  power.” 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  facts  and  considerations  afford 
abundant  grounds  for  concurrence  in  the  opinion,  so  strongly 
expressed  by  Mr  Ellis,  that  the  interests  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  imperatively  required  that  it  should  connect  itself,  in  the 
closest  relations,  with  the  rulers — one  or  more — of  Affghan- 
istan. 

Persia  had  manifestly  ceased  to  be  an  outwork  of  defence 
against  Russian  aggression  or  intrigue,  and  had  become  the 
stalking-horse  of  that  power :  and  no  efforts  of  mere  diplo¬ 
macy  on  our  part — however  much  insisted  on  as  all  that  was 
necessary,  by  some  who  do  not  consider  sufficiently  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  policy  of  Russia 
towards  her  feeble  neighbour — could  have  mended  our  position 
in  that  respect.  The  Court  of  St  Petersburg  has  no  immediate 
views  of  territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 
It  is  far  more  for  its  interest  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  which 
may  be  taken  up  or  cast  off  at  pleasure,  for  keeping  the  hands 
of  one  of  its  great  European  rivals — of  the  power  that  stopped 
its  march  from  the  Balkan  upon  Constantinople,  and  which 
could  at  any  time  most  effectually  baffle  its  designs  upon  the 
Dardanelles — full,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  of  embarrassing 
employment :  consequently,  now, 

“  Wiser  than  before, 

It  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor 
and  applies  itself  to  excite  the  ambition  and  religious  enthusiasm 
of  a  young  despot,*  by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  empire  of  Nadir  Shah  by  the  subjection  of  the  hated 
(because  Sunni)  Affghans — if  not  of  driving  us  out  of  India,  and 
reigning  there  in  our  stead.  To  sucli  incentives  as  these,  backed 
by  positive  aid,  the  representative  of  the  British  Government 
can  oppose  no  arguments  more  effective  than  sage  counsel  as  to 
the  propriety  of  attending  more  sedulously  to  ‘  the  internal 
‘  affairs  of  the  kingdom,’ — intimations  that  ‘it  is  reported  that  the 
‘  expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue,’  and  that  it  is  therefore  expe¬ 
dient  that  ‘  the  ministers  should  this  year  make  such  arrangc- 
‘  meats  that  the  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  may  be  balanced 
*  by  the  receipts,’ — and  advice  that  the  time  and  means  of  the 
government  should  be  rather  devoted  to  bringing  certain  old 
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provinces  of  the  kingdom  ‘  into  proper  order,'  than  to  extending 
its  frontier.  Who  could  believe  that  a  young  Persian  sovereign’s 
passion  for  conquest  and  plunder  would  be  repressed  by  such 
suggestions  as  these  ?  and  yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr  Ellis 
used  the  strongest  arguments  that  were  available ;  for  no  one, 
we  presume,  will  be'  found  to  regret  that  more  rupees  were  not 
poured  into  the  gulf  of  the  Persian  treasury,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  staving  off  the  attack  upon  Herat  for  a  season,  but  really 
rendering  the  Shah  more  competent  to  undertake  it. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  we  have  defeated  our  own 
object,  by  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan ;  that, 
whilst  it  was  our  avowed  aim,  and  confessedly  our  true  interest, 
to  keep  Persia  dnd,  still  more,  Russia  at  a  distance,  we  have, 
in  effect,  gone  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  have  thus  greatly  increased 
the  chance  of  that  collision  which  it  is  our  obvious  policy  to 
avoid.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Indus  is  our  natural  boundary 
and  strongest  barrier ;  and  that  if  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  north-west,  we  ought  to  array  our  forces  to  meet  it  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  that  noble  river. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  Persia,  having  become  the 
mere  tool  of  Russia,*  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  British  India 
that  Affghanistan  should  be  interposed  as  an  effectual  barrier 
between  the  great  Mahomedan  power  of  Central  Asia — urged 
on  by  Muscovite  intrigue,  and  supported,  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  may  offer,  by  Muscovite  troops — and  all  that  is 
inflammable  within  the  peninsula.  There  is  surely  a  difference  of 
great  consequence,  whether  at_a  moment  when,  perhaps,  our  hands 
are  full  in  Europe,  Russia  should-  be  able  to  place  the  fulcrum  of 
her  lever  of  mischief  at  Cabul  and  Candahar,  with  the  command  of. 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus ;  or  at  Astrabad  and  Meshid,  or  even 
(when  she  has  achieved  their  subjection)  at  Bokhara  and  Balkh. 
\Vhat  the  Russians  desire,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Conolly,  is  ‘  to 
‘  have  it  in  their  power  to  attack  us  in  India,  in  case  of  a  quar- 
‘  rel  rendering  such  a  measure  expedient.’  Such  an  enemy  upon 
the  Indus,  able  to  play  off  the  bigotry  of  the  whole  Maho¬ 
medan  population  against  us,  would  set  and  keep  all  Hindustan  in 
a  ferment,  obliging  us  to  maintain  the  fullest  war  establishment 
at  a  very  petty  cost  to  itself.  It  has  truly  been  said  that  Russia 


*  This  is  unquestionably  the  case,  but  no  blame  is  fairly  attributable 
to  any  British  diplomatist  or  statesman  on  account  of  it.  As  long  as 
Russia  conducts  herself  with  common  judgment  and  forbearance  from 
aggression,  her  local  position  gives  her  a  commanding  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Persia,  which  it  is  altogether  futile  for  us  to  attempt  to  corabati 
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possesses,  in  mere  rumour,  a  powerful  engine  to  employ  against 
British  India.  Approximation  inereases  the  power  of  this  engine 
in  a  geometrical  ratio :  a  single  boat  upon  the  Indus  would  excite 
more  hope  and  more  fear  than  a  fleet  of  first-rates  in  the  Caspian. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  possessing  Affghanistan 
as  a  barrier,  and,  if  need  be,  as  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
are  great  and  manifold.  Of  the  former  we  have  said  enough,  in 
describing  the  dangers  to  which  its  occupation  by  others  would 
expose  us.  For  an  able  statement  in  regard  to  the  latter,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Captain  Conolly’s  chapter  upon  ‘  The 
‘  Overland  Invasion  of  India.’  He  shows  clearly,  that  ‘  if  the 
‘  Affghans,  as  a  nation,  were  determined  to  resist  the  invaders, 
‘  the  ditflculties  of  the  march  w'ould  be  rendered  wellnigh  insur- 
‘  mountable — that  ‘  the  Affghans  could  put  beyond  reach,  or 
‘  destroy,  the  partial  supplies  that  might  otherwise  be  obtained  ;* 
— that  they  ‘  have  little  to  gain,  and  much  to  fear,  from  letting 
‘  the  Russians  enter  their  country  ;  that  they  are  natural  enemies 

*  to  the  nations  by  whom  the  Russians  must  in  the  first  instance 
‘  be  assisted,  whether  Oosbeg  or  Persian  ;  and  that  they  more- 
‘  over  cherish  a  strong  fanatical  antipathy  against  the  latter 

*  people.’*  Our  author  is  speaking  throughout  of  the  unaided 
resistance  of  the  Affghans  to  the  invaders  of  India  seeking  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  their  country ;  and  he  sums  up  his  opinion  upon 
that  hypothesis,  after  detailing  the  difficulties  and  strength  for 
military  defence  of  the  several  routes,  by  stating,  that  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Russians  could  not  ‘  force  their  way  either  from  the 
‘  north  or  west,’  (i.  e.  either  from  ^Balkh  or  Meshid,)  ‘  through 
‘  Affghanistan  to  the  Indus,  against  the  consent  of  the  people.* 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  British 
science  and  British  valour,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Affghans, 
would  enable  them,  in  the  defiles  of  that  difficult  country,  to 
laugh  to  scorn  any  force  that  Russia  could  possibly  bring  into 
the  field. 

As  to  the  expense  (much  to  be  regretted)  of  the  expedition, 
it  is  manifest,  we  think,  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  that 
there  was,  in  this  respect,  but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  for  the  question 
which  we  are  now  considering^  is,  whether  we  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  have  interfered  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan — not 
whether  such  interference  should  have  been  conducted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  A  or  B.  The  feeble  chiefs  of  Cabul  and 
Candahar  were  ready  to  succumb  to  Persia;  the  latter  had 


*  The  Persians  are  heretics— Sheahs ;  the  Affghans,  Sunnis,  or  ortho¬ 
dox  Mahomedane. 
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actually  accepted  terms,  involving  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Shah’s  supremacy,  guaranteed  by  Russia ;  and  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  had  been  for  some  years  an  humble  suppliant  for  Persian 
aid  against  the  Seikhs.  But  for  our  interference,  Persia  and 
Russia  would  have  been  virtually  upon  the  Indus.  Who  that 
knows  India  will  require  a  formal  demonstration  that  their  being 
established  in  such  a  position  would  have  cost  us  ten  times  more, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  than  the  expense  of  interference  ?  And 
who  can  calculate  the  value  of  the  moral  effect  of  our  success 
upon  the  courts  of  Nepal  and  Ava,  on  the  princes  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  on  the  minds  of  our  native  subjects  ?  Even  supposing 
that  our  inaction  would  not  have  given  Persia  and  Russia  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  might,  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  and  at  their  own  pleasure,  have  wrought  us  the  greatest 
annoyance,  it  would  have  damaged  us  in  the  estimation  of  our 
own  people,  and  of  our  immediate  neighbours,  to  a  degree  which 
no  mere  pecuniary  saving  could  compensate.  And  the  expense 
of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Affghan- 
istan,  has  hitherto  been  met  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  with¬ 
out  borrowing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  humiliating  retreat  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  from  Herat, 

*  Foil’d  by  a  Britons  hand  before  a  batter’d  wall,” — 

for  all  parties  attribute  the  successful  resistance  of  that  city  to 
the  skill  and  energy  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger, — and  the  triumph¬ 
ant  consummation  of  the  campaign  in  Affghanistan  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Ghuzni — (the  first  news  of  which  the  Mahomedans  of  our 
north-western  provinces  loudly  ridiculed — saying  that  ‘  every 
‘  one  knew  that  Ghuzni  could  not  be  taken,’) — have  quelled  the 
spirit  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  established  a 
universal  impression  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  com¬ 
bat  our  supremacy. 

Only  one  other  argument  against  interference  remains,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  be  considered.  It  is  said,  that  if  Persia  acted  as  the 
mere  tool  of  Russia,  the  injury  indicted,  or  threatened,  ought 
to  have  been  requited  upon  tne  waters  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Euxine,  and  not  left  to  be  avenged  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  simple  occupation  of  Affghanistan.  But  those 
who  argue  thus  seem  to  forget  that,  in  the  opinion  even  of  Sir 
John  M‘Neill,  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  fully  justified  in  making 
war  upon  the  Prince  of  Herat,  ‘  an  enemy  who  had  given  him 
‘  the  greatest  provocation  *  that  Russia  was  bound  by  no  treaty 


*  Sir  A.  Burnes,  writing  from  Cabul  in  October  1837,  says— ‘  The  out- 
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to  abstain  from  helping  its  ally  in  such  a  quarrel ;  that  the  feeble  f 
chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  had  humbly  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Persia,  as  brethren  in  the  faith  of  Islam,  to  enable  them  to  [ 

resist  the  encroachments  of  the  idolatrous  Seikhs ;  that  the  one  | 

party  had  the  full  right  to  ask,  and  the  other  to  give,  such  aid ;  [ 

and  that  Russia  had  committed  no  overt  acts  of  hostility  which  j 
could  have  justified  so  extreme  a  measure  as  a  European  war. 

Her  conduct  afforded  ground  for  remonstrance  ;  and  the  papers  j 
laid  before  Parliament  show  that  such  remonstrance  was  most  ably  | 
made,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston.  Count  Simonieh  was  superseded  at  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  the  unhappy  Vicowich  was  recalled  to  St  Petersburg, 
where  he  died — it  is  said  by  his  own  hand — immediately  after 
an  interview  with  Count  Nesselrode.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
stated,  Russia  has  no  present,  nor  perhaps  proximate,  desire  for 
collision  with  the  British  power  in  Central  Asia.  Count  Bjbrn- 
stjerna  quotes  Karamsin,  whom  he  calls  ‘  a  profound  and  eloquent 

*  Russian  historian,’  as  holding  that  *  the  object  and  the  charac- 

*  ter  of  her  foreign  policy  has  universally  been  to  seek  to  be  at 
‘  peace  with  every  body,  and  to  make  conquests  without  war, 

‘  always  keeping  herself  on  the  defensive,  placing  no  faith  in 
‘  the  friendship  of  those  whose  interest  does  not  accord  with  her 
‘  own,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  injuring  them  without  osten- 
‘  sibly  breaking  her  treaties  with  them.’  Such  an  avowal  is 
candid,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  profoundness. 
However,  we  believe  that,  in  the  present  case,  Russia  is  quite 
as  much  averse  from  war  as  we  are.  What  she  desired  was,  to 
creep,  under  shelter  of  her  stalking-horse,  into  such  a  position 
that  she  might  be  able,  should  her  interests  require  it  at  any 
future  period,  to  embarrass  and  distress  us.  That  view  has 
been  far  more  effectually  thwarted  by  our  new  relations  with 
Affghanistan,  than  if,  neglecting  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  bar¬ 
rier,  we  had  lit  up  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe.  Russia  has  not 
only  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  ambitious  designs  pene¬ 
trated  and  baffled,  but  has  witnessed  their  counteraction  by  a 
course  of  policy  which,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  penetrate, 
would  render  utterly  vain  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  scheme 
that  has  been  so  summarily  and  efiectually  broken  up. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  second  line  of  policy  which  was 


*  rageons  conduct  of  the  ruler  (of  Herat)  and  Ida  ministers,  in  having  sold 

*  into  slavery  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Sheah  population  of 
‘  the  city,  w'ould  justify  any  attack  on  the  part  of  Persia.’— 

IteporU  published  bp  the  Government  of  CalcuUa,  p.  10. 
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at  the  choice  of  the  Governor- General ;  viz.  that  of  alliance 
with  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  of  Cabul,  and  his  brothers  the  chiefs 
of  Candahar.  It  is  a  point  much  nicer  than  the  preliminary 
question  ot  interference — w'hether  Lord  Auckland  acted  wisely 
or  unwisely  in  resolving  not  to  form  a  connexion  with  those 
parties,  but  to  ground  our  Indian  relations  with  Afghanistan 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  Shah  Sbooja  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  ? 

As  that  restoration  could  be  effected  only  by  British  arms, 
or  rather,  as  any  attempt  to  bring  it  about  by  other  means  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  hazard  of  a  mischievous  failure,  it 
is  certain  that  measures  taken  in  alliance  with  chiefs  ruling  de 
facto  over  Eastern  Afghanistan,  and  largely  in  possession  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  seemed  to  promise  the  attainment 
of  the  same  ends  at  a  less  immediate  expense  of  treasure,  and 
probably  of  blood,  than  those  actually  resorted  to.  It  may  be 
assumed,  also,  that  such  a  connexion  as  might  have  been  formed 
with  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  and  his  brethren,  (the  chiefs  of  the 
Barukzye  family  and  tribe,)  whilst  it  might  have  sufficed  to 
detach  those  parties  from  Persia,  and  to  protect  British  India 
from  all  mischief  from  that  quarter,  would  not  have  laid  us  under 
such  indefinite  obligations,  threatening  future  embarrassment,  as 
the  relations  in  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  bind  ourselves 
to  Shah  Shooja. 

Having  said  this,  we  think  that  we  have  stated  fairly  the 
strongest  ground  that  can,  with  truth  and  reason,  be  taken  by 
those  who,  thinking  that  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  was  essential  to  the  protection  of  British  interests,  are  never¬ 
theless  of  opinion  that  the  Governor-General  acted  unwisely  in 
not  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  actually  established 
government.  But,  as  is  usual,  when  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a 
line  of  policy  actually  allowed,  are  weighed  against  advantages 
and  disadvantages  wliich  can  be  regarded  only  as  in  posse,  much 
more  is  taken  for  granted  in  disparagement  of  the  former,  and 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  than  the  real  state  of  facts  and  candid 
inferences  from  them  will  warrant. 

It  is  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Can¬ 
dahar  were  not  only  extremely  well  affected  towards  the  British 
Government,  and  disposed  to  enter  into  a  cordial  alliance  with 
it,  to  the  abandonment  of  all  hopes  of  support  from  the  west¬ 
ward  ;  but  that  they  possessed  a  firm  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled,  and  were  indissolubly  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  ties,  both  of  blood  and  affection,  and 
of  mutual  interest.  Shah  Shooja,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
represented  as  the  most  imbecile  and  helpless  of  pretenders  to  a 
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throne  which  he  had  lost  by  his  own  incompetence,  and  the 
contempt,  if  not  hatred,  of  his  subjects ;  and  on  which  he  can 
be  maintained,  as  he  has  been  reseated,  solely  by  British  arms 
and  British  treasure.  Upon  such  assumptions,  rhetorically  en¬ 
forced,  it  is  easy  to  found  an  absolute  condemnation  of  Lord 
Auckland’s  policy. 

But  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  correctly  to  ascertain,  and 
dispassionately  to  consider  the  circumstances,  will  find,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  cause  to  question  the  justice  of  such  a  conclusion.  1  he 
case,  however,  is  confessedly  not  one  where  the  preponderance 
of  considerations  in  one  scale  is  so  palpable  as  to  render  politics 
a  game  which  can  safely  be  played,  off-hand,  by  every  speculator; 
the  crisis  demanded,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  that  has  occurred 
during  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  ascendancy  in  the  fast, 
that  cool  judgment  to  decide,  and  spirit  of  devotion  to  public 
duty  to  execute,  which  are  essential  to  the  character  cf  a  states¬ 
man  qualified  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  helm  of  our  Indian 
empire. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  sufficient  moral  evidence  to  show, 
first,  that  Shah  Shooja,  as  the  head  of  the  powerful  and  sacred 
family  of  Suddozyes,*  is  far  more  acceptable,  generally,  to  the 
Affghans,  than  Dost  Mahomed,  or  any  other  or  all  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Barukzycs ;  secondly,  that  the  latter  were  not  oidy  feeble 
from  division,  hut  were  leagued  together  by  no  ties  that  would 
not  have  been  broken,  on  the  instant  the  chief  of  Cabul  thought 
that  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  territory  of  Candahar,  or 
that  the  chiefs  of  Candahar  saw  reason  to  believe  that  they 
could  eject  their  brother  from  Cabul  ;  thirdly,  that  if  any  of 
these  chiefs  ever  had  any  real  apprehension  of  Persia,  it  was 
very  slight  and  transient,  and  that  the  true  object  of  their  ne¬ 
gotiations,  both  with  that  power  and  with  the  Governor-General, 
was  to  strengthen  themselves  against  each  other,  and  against 
the  Suddozyes,  as  represented  by  Shah  Shooja  or  Prince  Kam- 
raii  of  Herat,  and  to  obtain  the  means  of  repelling  the  Seikhs ; 
znA  fourthly,  that  if  our  course  of  policy  had  been  such  as  to 
permit  Persia,  backed  by  Russia,  to  furnish  those  means — which 
our  relations  with  Runjeet  Singh  and  our  obvious  interests 
equally  forbade  us  to  aifoid  —  the  Shah  might,  by  playing  off 
Dost  Mahomed  against  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  and  those  chiefs 
against  Dost  Mahomed,  easily  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
virtual  sovereignty  of  the  country. 


*  Prince  Kamran  may  contest  this  rank  with  him,  hut  he  is  a  man 
of  dissolute  and  abandoned  character,  and  exceedingly  unpopular. 
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Upon  the  first  point,  we  have  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  H 

Captain  Conolly,  given  long  before  the  late  crisis,  that  ‘  the  ri^ht  ’ 

‘  of  the  Suddozye  family  to  the  supreme  government  has  hither-  j 

‘  to  been  considered  sacred  by  the  Doorauiiees,’  (the  great  pre¬ 
dominant  tribe  to  which  the  Suddozyes  and  Barukzyes  be-  ! 

long;)  ‘  and  that  there  would  always  be  a  strong  feeling  in  their 
‘  favour,  if  they  put  themselves  forward.’  He  even  says  (after 
describing  in  strong  terms  the  demerits  of  Prince  Kamran  of 
Herat,) — that,  ‘  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  the  people  would  be  i 

‘  glad  to  see  him  restored  to  the  throne ;  the  interests  of  the  I 

‘  Suddozye  tribe,  and  of  all  the  old  Dooraunee  families,  are  con- 
‘  nected  with  his ;  and  the  Affghans,  generally,  have  in  every 
‘  way  suffered  so  much  from  the  consequences  of  the  revolution, 

‘  that  they  would  hail  the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority, 

‘  whether  by  Kamran  or  any  other  man  of  the  family.’  These 
opinions  are  strongly  supported  by  Sir  John  M'Neill,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : — 

‘  Though  the  sovereignty  of  the  Affghans  has  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Dooraunee  tribe  appears  to 
maintain  an  undouhted  ascendancy  in  the  nation.  The  Barukzyes  have 
usurped  the  greater  portion  of  the  power  of  the  Suddozyes  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  family  still  maintains  itself  in  Herat,  and  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
prejudices,  if  not  on  the  affections,  of  a  large  part  of  the  Dooraunees. 

‘  The  Barukzyes  holding  Cabul  and  Cundahar  in  independence,  and 
Peshawur  as  trilmtaries  to  the  Seikhs,  would  appear  not  to  have  con¬ 
ciliated  the  attachment  of  the  Dooraunees,  and  to  depend  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  for  their  power  on  influences  foreign  to  that  trifte.  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  of  Cabul,  descended  by  his  mother  from  the  Kuzzilbashes,  or  Per¬ 
sians,  who  have  for  some  generations  been  settled  in  Cabul,  has  connected 
himself  with  that  powerful  body,  and  in  any  emergency  must  trust  rather 
to  them  than  to  the  native  Affghans  fur  the  means  of  pursuing  conquest 
or  repelling  aggressions.’ 

Major  Wade  and  Mr  Masson  entirely  concur  in  these  senti¬ 
ments.  The  latter,  who  has  lived  long  among  the  Affghans,  and 
knows  them  intimately,  wrote  in  1835  as  follows: — 

‘  The  failure  of  Shah  Shooja  is  now  most  sincerely  lamented.  I  my¬ 
self  rejoiced  at  the  time;  but  the  course  of  events  seems  to  prove  that 
his  success  would  have  been  felicitous  to  the  countries.  The  wishes  of 
all  classes  turn  to  his  restoration.’ — Again, — ‘  1  confess  I  am  not  very  san¬ 
guine  as  to  any  very  favourable  results  from  negotiations  with  the  Baruk- 
tyes.  They  are  indeed  their  own  enemies;  but  their  eternal  and  unholy 
dissensions  and  enmities  have  brought  them  to  be  considered  as  pests  to 
the  country ;  and  the  likelihood  is,  that  affairs  will  become  worse,  not 
letter.  The  British  Government  could  employ  interference,  without 
offending  half  a  dozen  individuals.  Shah  Shooja,  under  their  auspices, 
would  nut  even  encounter  opposition  *,  and  the  Ameer  and  bis  friends, 
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if  he  have  nnv,  must  yiehl  to  his  terms,  or  become  fugitives.’ — ‘  Of  Shah 
Shooja,’  says  Lieutenant  Leech,  ‘  they’  (the  chiefs  of  CanJahar)  ‘  stand  in 
the  greatest  dread,  as  he  is  extremely  popular  in  Affghanistan  ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  upstart  Barukzyes  has  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the 
Affghans  that  of  the  Suddozyes,  while  the  former  cannot  support  the 
dignity,  the  power,  or  the  show  of  monarchy.’  • 

The  soundness  of  these  views  has  been  abundantly  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  events  of  the  expedition.  The  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  were  solely  those  of  toil  and  privation;  owing  principally 
to  the  natural  wildness  and  desolation  of  the  country  between  the 
Indus  and  Candahar,  which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation, 
and  where  the  army  was  constantly  obliged  to  make  marches  of 
twenty  miles  in  order  to  find  water.  But  the  reception  of  Shah 
Shooja  at  Candahar — which  is  situated  in  a  lovely  and  very  fer¬ 
tile  country — was  most  enthusiastic.  The  Barukzye  chiefs  fled 
before  him  without  striking  a  blow,  and  with  scarcely  two  hun¬ 
dred  followers.  Their  most  confidential  servants  deserted  them. 
The  whole  population,  high  and  low,  came  out  to  meet  Shah 
Shooja,  bringing  garlands  of  flowers,  and  strewing  the  roads 
with  roses.  On  the  march  from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  Ghuzni 
was  the  only  place  where  resistance  was  offered,  and  that,  prob¬ 
ably,  only  because  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Dost  Maho¬ 
med’s  favourite  son.  After  its  fall,  Dost  Mahomed’s  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  deserted  him ;  leaving  him  to  fly  almost 
unattended,  and  all  his  guns — twenty-eight  in  number — to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  a  single  squadron  of  dragoons.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  conflict  at  Ghuzni,  the  sovereignty  of 
Eastern  Affghanistan  was  transferred  to  Shah  Shooja  without  any 
struggle.  Power  which  had  a  real  basis  either  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  or  in  the  ability  and  resources  of  those  who 
swayed  it,  and  which  was  fit  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  barrier  to 
British  India,  could  not  thus  have  crumbled  away  from  its  own 
want  of  consistence.  The  fact  that  the  country  was  overrun  by 
bands  of  armed  plunderers,  who  treated  English  officers,  or  other 
stragglers  from  the  British  camp,  with  no  more  respect  than 
other  equally  tempting  prizes,  proves  nothing  (in  a  country  like 
Affghanistan,  where  whole  tribes  have  been  predatory  by  profes¬ 
sion  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  has  been  in  a  state  of 
disorganization  for  more  than  half  a  century)  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  popularity  of  Shah  Shooja’s  cause.  Life  and  property 
were  not  a  whit  more  secure  when  Mr  Elphinstone  visited  the 
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country  thirty  years  ago :  his  work  abounds  with  anecdotes  of 
habitual  rapine ;  and  even  the  nobleman  sent  to  meet  and  con¬ 
duct  him  to  court,  very  narrowly  escaped  being  plundered.  It 
is  no  marvel  that,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  the  love  of  booty 
should  be  with  thousands  stronger  than  attachment  to  a  dynasty. 
We  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  followers  of  Dost  Mahom^ 
were  plundered,  as  opportunity  offered,  with  great  impartiality. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  in  this  place  as  to  the  character  of  Shah 
Shooja.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  those  who  have  blamed  Lord 
Auckland  for  taking  up  his  cause,  to  describe  him  as  in  the  great¬ 
est  degree  weak  and  timid.  This  appears  to  be  entirely  gratuitous. 
His  history  affords  many  traits  of  personal  eifergy  and  resolution, 
— too  many  for  his  own  interests  of  moderation,  benevolence, 
and  forbearance  towards  thankless  opponents.  Had  he  been  more 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  power,  he  would  probably  never 
have  lost  it.  Mr  Eiphinstone,  whose  capacity  to  judge  will  be 
questioned  by  no  one,  speaks  of  him  throughout  his  work  in  high 
terms.  His  only  qualifying  expression  is,  that  he  deems  him 
‘  deficient  in  the  genius  and  energy  which  were  requisite  to  re- 
‘  store  a  government  so  far  sunk  into  anarchy  and  decay.’  He 
has  since  had  much  good  training  and  experience  in  the  school 
of  adversity.  We  have  Sir  Alexander  Burnes’  testimony,  that 
this  experience  has  raised  him,  in  one  respect  at  least,  above  the 
level  of  his  country  and  station.  Speaking  some  years  ago  of 
Shah  Shooja’s  autobiography,  presented  to  nim  by  the  King,  Sir 
Alexander  says, — ‘  the  book  gives  a  detail  of  his  life  and  adven- 
‘  tures,  in  a  simple  style,  free  from  extracts  from  the  Koran,  me- 
*  taphors,  and  other  extravagances  of  Oriental  authors.  It  also 
‘  dispenses  with  any  mention  of  those  miracles  which  never  fail 
‘  to  be  wrought  in  favour  of  an  Eastern  despot,  according  to  the 
‘  account  of  historians.  The  work,  in  fact,  was  what  would  be 
‘  described  by  us  as  an  interesting  detail  of  events.’  A  Maho- 
medan  prince  capable  of  drawing  up  such  a  narrative,  and  of 
acting  with  the  skill  and  resolution  which  he  displayed  in  effecting 
his  escape,  and  that  of  his  family,  from  the  clutches  of  one  so 
vigilant  as  Kunjeet  Singh,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  cannot 
well  be  viewed  as  either  a  fool  or  a  poltron. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  establish  the  weakness  and 
disunion  of  the  Barukzye  Chiefs.  We  have  seen  what  Mr  Mas¬ 
son  says  of  their  ‘  eternal  and  unholy  dissensions  and  enmities,’ 
which  had  brought  them,  in  1835,  long  before  the  necessity  for 
our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan  was  contemplated, 
to  be  considered  as  the  pests  of  the  country.  Captain  Conolly, 
writing  at  a  still  earlier  period,  though  he  speaks  favourably  by 
comparison  with  Dost  Mahomed,  reprobates  in  the  strongest  terms 
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tlie  conduct  of  his  brothers  at  Candahar.  They  ruled,  he  says, 
entirely  by  military  force,  and  by  means  of  men  of  low  birth  and 
bad  character — letting  loose  their  troops  [which  were  all  of  the 
Ghilgie  race,  though  they  are  themselves  Dooraunees,  and  Can- 
dabar  is  the  chief  city  of  that  tribe]  to  plunder  the  country, 
‘  They  have  ruined  trade  by  their  exactions,  and  all  the  people 

*  under  their  sway,  groaning  under  every  species  of  oppression, 
‘  look  anxiously  for  Kamran,  or  for  any  one  to  relieve  them.’ 
Lieutenant  Leech  uses  similar  language  as  to  their  oppression 
and  extortion,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  trade.  ‘  Among  their 
‘  immediate  retainers  even,  they  might  in  vain,’  says  he,  ‘  seek 
■*  for  attachment ;  arrears  of  salary,  unrewarded  services,  and  arbi- 

*  trary  confiscations,  forbid  the  feeling.  Possessing  no  other  right 

*  to  rule  than  that  of  fortune  and  the  sword,  they  have  no  afi’ec- 

*  tion  for  their  country  or  subjects.  Their  ambition  is  the  ambi- 

*  tion  of  robbers,  and  their  law  the  law  of  caprice.  This  might 
‘  seem  to  be  the  picture  of  any  small  state  under  an  arbitrary 

*  government  at  any  time,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  but  the 

*  existence  of  this  state  under  a  triumvirate  of  brothers,  each 

*  jealous  of  the  other,  constitutes  its  peculiarity  ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
‘  ter  of  wonder  that  they  should  have  so  long  escaped  the  dagger 

*  of  the  assassin.’*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Shah  Shuoja 
was  well  received  at  Candahar.  There  was  no  real  cordiality  at 
any  time  between  any  of  the  brethren.  They  were  eternally 
plotting  to  supplant  and  ruin  each  other.  Dost  Mahomed  com¬ 
plained  of  the  treacherous  intentions  of  the  chiefs  of  Candahar; 
and  Major  Wade  tells  us,  that  ‘  even  after  his  late  success 

*  against  the  Seikhs,  such  was  the  feeling  of  parties  towards 

*  him,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  mission, 

*  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  the  combination  which  his 

*  brothers  had  formed  to  overthrow  his  authority.’  We  learn 
from  Mr  Vigne,  that  it  was  merely  the  wink  of  a  friend’s  eye, 
cautioning  him  not  to  enter  a  certain  tent,  which  saved  Dost 
Mahomed  from  being  made  blind  by  his  brother,  the  late  Shere 
Dib  Khan  of  Candahar ;  and  it  appears  from  Lieutenant  Leech’s 
sketch  of  affairs  in  that  principality,  that  its  chiefs  once  proposed 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  hated  idolater  llunjeet  Singh,  ‘  in 

*  order  to  root  out’  their  brother,  Dost  Mahomed.f  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  deliberately  proposed  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  to 
eject  his  brothers  from  Candahar,  and  to  make  himself  sole  ruler 
of  Eastern  Alfghanistan.  But  his  negotiations  with  that  officer 
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regarding  Peshawur,  show  still  more  clearly  the  opinions  of  the 
Barukzye  chieftains  regarding  each  other,  and  their  utter  want 
of  mutual  confidence.  He  said, — ‘  if  llunjeet  Singh  reinstates 
‘  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan*  (his  brother)  ‘  in  the  government  of 
‘  Peshawur,  I  have  great  apprehension  ;  for  in  it  I  see  a  Maho- 
‘  medan  ruler  instead  of  a  Seikh  ;  and  had  the  Maharajah  been 
‘  more  conversant  with  the  politics  of  Affghanistan,  and  bent  on 
‘  my  destruction,  he  might  ere  this  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 
‘  displaced  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  from  Peshawur,  and  supplied 

*  him  with  funds  to  corrupt  those  about  me  who  are  inimical,  and 
‘  envy  the  rise  to  my  present  elevation.  I  see  injury  to  myself 
‘  in  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  when  restored  to  his  chiefship  of 
‘  Peshawur,  being  in  alliance  with  Lahore  ;  and,  above  all,  what 
‘  security  am  I  to  have  that  the  chiefs  of  Peshawur  and  Canda- 

*  bar  will  not  join  to  injure  me,  and  be  aided  in  their  designs  by 
‘  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh?’ 

What  advantage  could  result  to  the  British  interests  from  an 
alliance  with  men  so  unstable,  so  untrusting,  and  so  untrust¬ 
worthy  as  these  ?  How  could  such  a  rope  of  sand  be  rendered 
elfectual  to  close  the  gates  of  Affghanistan  against  Persian  and 
Russian  intrigue  and  violence?  VVe  could  not  have  taken  up 
Dost  Mahomed,  incomparably  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  without  leaguing  ourselves  likewise  with  his  brethren  at 
Candahar,  and  thus  participating  in  their  weakness  and  hate¬ 
fulness  ;  and  the  death-feud  existing  between  the  whole  family 
and  Prince  Kamran — (he  having  murdered  their  elder  brother, 
the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  their  house,  and  they  having  dis¬ 
honoured  the  females  of  his  family) — forbad  the  hope  of  a 
general  alliance  with  all  the  powers  of  Affghanistan,  in  order 
to  close  the  gates  of  its  mountain  passes  against  intrusion  from 
the  westward.  Fora  few  ducats,  either  party  would  have  turned 
their  arms  against  the  other  ;  for  the  sake  of  gaining  some  petty 
advantage  in  their  miserable  internal  disputes,  or  of  coping  success¬ 
fully  with  the  Seikhs,  either  party  would  have  caught  eagerly  at 
the  aid  of  Persian  troops,  commanded  probably  by  Russian  offi¬ 
cers.  And  what  could  we  offer  to  them,  of  more  ostensible 
benefit  to  their  shortsighted  policy,  than  such  a  connexion? 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  third  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  wit,  that  the  Barukzye  chiefs  entertained  far  more 
dread  of  the  Suddozyes  and  of  the  Seikhs,  than  of  the  Persians ; 
and  that  the  true  object  of  all  their  negotiations  vvas  to  obtain 
aid  against  the  two  former  and  each  other ; — not  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  latter,  from  whom  they  hoped  advantage  rather 
than  feared  any  injury. 

The  papers  laid  before  Parliament  show  with  what  eagerness 
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the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  contended  for  the  favour  of 
Persia ;  how  they  humbled  themselves  before  the  Shah,  and  in 
what  terms  they  described  their  apprehension  of  llunjeet  Singh, 
and  their  claims  upon  Moslem  aid  against  the  idolatrous  Seikhs. 
The  late  ruler  of  Cabul  is  a  Persian  in  blood  by  his  mother’s 
side.  Mr  Masson  says,  in  1833,  ‘it  is  a  part  of  Sirdar 
‘  Dost  Mahomed’s  creed,  that  he  ought  never  to  go  to  war 
‘  with  the  Persians.’  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  his  warm  well- 
wisher,  admits  that  he  ‘  sought  for  alliance  with  Persia,  as  the 
*  best  means  that  occurred  to  him  to  support  his  pow'er  ;’  and  in 
all  his  negotiations  w'ith  that  officer,  the  recovery  of  Peshawur 
from  the  Seikhs  was  manifestly  his  primary  object.  When  he  saw 
that  he  could  not  compass  that  end  by  means  of  British  in¬ 
terference,  his  whole  demeanour  towards  Sir  Alexander  was 
altered ;  and  he  threw  himself  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of 
Vicowich,  (whom  he  had  detained  at  Cabul  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  him  off  against  the  British  envoy,)  and  of  the  Persian 
party.  In  one  of  his  last  despatches  from  Cabul,  Sir  Alexander 
says — ‘  On  this  occasion,  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe  a  tone 
‘  which  1  had  not  before  seen  exhibited.  The  Ameer  may  have 
‘  authorized  his  advisers  to  speak  as  they  have  done,  and  he  may 
‘  entertain  the  feelings  which  they  expressed,’  (to  wit,  a  desire  of 
allying  himself  with  the  British  power  for  the  sake  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  Persia  ;)  ‘  but  I  am  bound  to  judge  of  what  he  said 
‘  himself,  and  this  by  no  means  seems  to  me  so  satisfactory  as 
‘  I  have  reported,  or  had  been  led  to  believe.’  And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  the  language  of  one  personally  most  friend¬ 
ly  to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  extremely  anxious  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  as  W’ell  as  for  the  credit  of  his  own  diplomacy,  to  effect 
the  objects  of  British  policy  through  his  instrumentality.  It 
was  necessary  to  that  end,  that  the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and 
Candahar  should  be  united  in  a  eordial  understanding  ;  that  they 
should  clearly  comprehend — in  the  words  of  one  of  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Biirnes’  last  notes  to  Dost  Mahomed — that  ‘  our  friendship 
‘  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  relinquishment  of  alliance  with 
‘  any  power  to  the  west;’  and  that  they  should  rest  satisfied,  as 
regards  their  eastern  relations,  with  being  secured  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  encroachments  of  the  Seikhs,  against  which  they  might  not 
have  been  able  to  defend  themselves.  If  any  one  could  have 
brought  them  to  see  their  own  interests  in  an  acceptance  of  these 
terms,  and  in  a  hearty  coincidence  with  the  views  of  the  British 
Government  in  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Persian  power  and 
influence  from  Affghanistan,  Sir  A.  Burnes  would  have  effected 
it.  He  failed,  because  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  having  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  affections  of  their  own  people,  and  dreading  equally 
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the  Seikhs  on  the  east,  and  the  Suddozyes  of  Herat  on  the 
■west,  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  aid  of  Per¬ 
sia  against  both  those  enemies ;  and  because  Dost  Mahomed, 
affecting  to  contemn  the  notion  that  he  required  protection  against 
the  Seikhs,  thought  his  alliance,  which  Persia  and  Russia  were 
simultaneously  courting,  of  sufficient  value  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  enforcing  the  cession  of 
Peshawur  (which  had  never  belonged  to  him)  by  Runjeet  Singh. 
Persia  and  Russia  bid  far  higher  than  the  Governor-General, 
who  intended  to  redeem  all  his  pledges,  could  afford  to  offer ; 
and  therefore  their  terms  were  caught  at. 

Our  fourth  position  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  the 
foregoing  observations.  It  only  remains  to  remark,  with  respect 
to  it,  that  even  if  justice  had  permitted  us  to  purchase  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  by  compelling  Runjeet  Singh  to  give 
up  his  conquered  possession  of  Peshawur,  sueh  a  step,  which 
must  have  deeply  disgusted,  if  not  altogether  alienated,  an  old 
and  constant  ally,  at  a  time  when  Ava  and  Nepal  were  threaten¬ 
ing  hostilities,  and  whilst  the  latter  power  was  endeavouring  to 
engage  the  Seikhs  in  an  offensive  alliance  against  us,  would  have 
been  impolitic  in  the  extreme. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  :  the  Barukzye  chiefs  stood  in  a  position 
in  their  relations  both  to  their  own  subjects  and  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  which,  whilst  it  rendered  them  the  most  appropriate  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  powers  whose  principal  aim  was  to  use  them  as  the 
means  of  disquieting  British  India,  disqualified  them — even  ad¬ 
mitting  their  readiness  for  the  part — for  being  serviceable  as  a 
trustworthy  and  permanent  barrier  against  aggression  and  in¬ 
trigue  from  the  west ;  whilst  the  raising  of  such  a  barrier  was,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John  M‘Neill,  ‘  unequivocally  a  measure  of 
‘  self-defence.’  We  do  not  say  that  those  chiefs  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  positively  ill-affected  towards  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment;  but  they  demanded,  as  the  price  of  their  alliance,  that 
which  the  Governor- General  could  not  properly  give,  and  far 
more  than  all  that  the  most  sanguine  politician  could  hope  from 
them  was  w'orth.  There  was  no  assurance  of  the  stable  existence 
•  of  their  power  ;  still  less  was  there  any  reasonable  certainty  that 
any  means  with  which  we  might  furnish  them  for  repelling  the 
encroachments  of  Persia,  would  not  be  wasted  in  the  feuds  and 
squabbles  of  the  brotherhood,  or  still  more  mischievously  misdi¬ 
rected  against  our  ally  Runjeet  Singh.  Mr  Elphinstone,  treat¬ 
ing  thirty  years  ago  of  the  past,  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  levity 
of  political  character,  which  a  long  series  of  revolutions  and  perpe¬ 
tual  civil  dissensions — patched  up  by  hasty  reconciliations  and  in- 
.  congruous  alliances,  to  be  again  dissolved  with  increased  violence 
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at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  or  even  days — had  generated  in  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  Affghanistan.  We  may  be  sure  that  there 
has  been  no  improvement,  in  this  respect,  under  the  shifting 

Eolicy,  the  eternal  intrigues,  and  the  feeble  domination  of  the 
lurukzye  chiefs.  The  only  hope  for  Alfghanistan  itself,  the  only 
prospect  of  its  becoming  an  outwork  of  defence  instead  of  a 
magazine  of  combustibles,  and  a  ground  on  which  to  plant  the 
engines  of  the  worst  mischief  against  the  rulers  and  people  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  which  nature  has  made  it  the  portal,  lay  in  its 
being  united  under  a  popular  government,  as  single  and  strong  as 
the  character  of  the  numerous  petty  republics  of  which  the 
national  federation  is  composed,  would  admit.  The  first  and 
most  difficult  step  towards  this  end,  (the  importance  of  w'hich  to 
the  interests  of  British  India  was  strongly  urged  several  years 
ago  by  Captain  Conolly,*)  has  been  already  successfully  taken, 
by  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shooja  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

We  believe  that  the  embarrassment  and  expense  of  following 
up  this  line  of  policy  have  been  much  overrated ; — principally, 
because  too  ready  credence  has  been  given  to  the  bold  assertion 
of  Shah  Shooja’s  unpopularity  and  utter  unfitness  for  his  high  situ¬ 
ation  ;  and  to  the  equally  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  Baruk- 
zye  chiefs  possess  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  and  interests 
of  the  Affghans.  Unquestionably,  our  connexion  with  Shah 
Shooja  wdl  cost  additional  expense,  besides  that  which  has  been 
already  incurred  in  establishing  his  government;  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  restored  dynasty  will 
be  able  to  stand  alone,  upon  the  strong  ground  of  decided  national 
preference.  We  hear  that  Sir  William  Macnaghten  has  already 
indicated  the  time  when  our  troops  may  safely  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  no  duubr,  that  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  stretch  out  our  arm  beyond  the  natural  boundary  of 
Hindostan,  and  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  Alfghanistan. 
It  is  still  more  to  be  lamented  that  the  state  of  that  country,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  has  rendered  our  interference 
unavoidably  costly.  But  we  think  we  have  proved  (and  that 
by  the  unbiassed  testimony  of  persons  at  once  so  competent 
and  disinterested  as  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  John  M‘Neill,  and  by 
opinions  expressed,  several  years  before  the  late  crisis,  by  Captain 
Conolly  and  Mr  Masson,  as  well  as  by  other  evidence)  both 
that  such  interference  was  indispensable  to  the  effectual  protec¬ 
tion  of  British  India  from  evils  far  greater  than  the  expense  which 
it  has  imposed  on  us;  and  that  it  was  better,  on  the  whole,  to 
make  the  restoration  of  the  Suddozye  dynasty  the  means  to  the 
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execution  of  our  purpose,  than  to  trust,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
moment,  albeit  at  less  immediate  charge,  to  such  broken  reeds 
as  the  Barukzye  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Lord  Auck¬ 
land’s  policy  cannot  justly  be  condemned,  whatever  it  may  cost 
India,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  less  evil  would  have  resulted 
ffom  some  other  course. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Governor- General’s  views,  all  parties  must 
unite  in  applauding  the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  they 
were  carried  into  execution.  We  have  already  drawn  a  hasty 
sketch  of  our  relations  with  Ava  and  Nepal,  at  the  moment  when 
the  course  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Affghanis- 
tan  was  to  be  decided  upon.  The  necessity  of  being  prepared  for 
the  active  hostility  of  our  threatening  neighbours  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  energy  of  Lord 
Auckland’s  preparations  for  the  campaign  beyond  the  Indus. 
Whilst  these  were  planned  and  conducted  upon  a  scale  and  with 
a  completeness  which  essentially  co- operated  with  the  valour  of 
our  troops  to  achieve  and  secure  a  triumph,  the  forces  in  Arra- 
can  and  Tenasserim  (the  provinces  ceded  by  Ava  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war)  were  so  strengthened  as  to  convince  the  Burmese 
court  that  we  were  upon  our  guard,  and  abundantly  prepared  to 
resist  and  putiish  aggression  by  the  immediate  occupation  of  all 
their  sea-ports.  At  the  same  time,  the  envoy  whom  the  Kiiig 
of  Nepal  despatched  to  Runjeet  Sitigh  was  arrested ;  that  so¬ 
vereign  was  informed  that  his  treacherous  dealings  both  with 
the  princes  of  the  peninsula  and  with  our  own  subjects  hud  been 
detected  ;  he  was  peremptorily  required  to  withdraw  the  detach¬ 
ments  which  he  had  pushed  on  towards  several  points  of  the 
frontier,  and  with  which  he  had  begun  to  stockade  some  of  the 
passes  from  the  lowlands;  and  in  order  to  enforce  this  demand, 
and  to  convince  him  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  these 
hostile  demonstrations,  measures  were  taken  for  the  assembling 
of  a  strong  corps  of  observation  in  the  province  most  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  mountaineers.  In  both  instances,  this  decided 
course  of  policy  was  completely  successful.  The  King  of  Ava, 
though  he  continued  to  threaten,  exhibited  manifold  symptoms  of 
being  far  more  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  than  prepared  to  act 
offensively.  The  submission  of  the  Nepalese  was  instant  and 
entire.  Both  powers  were  effectually  held  in  check,  whilst  the 
flower  of  our  disposable  forces  were  engaged  in  Affghanistan ; 
and  it  would  now,  if  necessary,  be  a  matter  of  comparative  ease 
to  teach  either  or  both  of  them  the  wisdom  of  being  neighbourly. 
But  we  earnestly  trust  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  expense  of 
such  instruction :  all  our  time  and  all  our  means  are  demanded 
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by,  and  ought  to  be  sedulously  devoted  to,  the  improvement  of 
our  own  dominions. 

We  turn  from  this  long  but  necessary  disquisition  on  the  past, 
to  examine  our  present  position  and  future  prospects ;  first,  in 
relation  to  the  independent  powers  upon  our  frontiers  ;  and,  s%> 
condly,  to  those  states  which  may  be  considered  to  lie  within  the 
general  limits  of  British  India. 

Of  the  former,  only  the  Punjab,  Nepal,  and  Ava  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  require  notice. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Punjab,  so  called  from  the  fiv’e  rivers 
whose  confluence  forms  the  Indus — formed  by  the  ability  and 
energy  of  the  late  Runjeet  Singh,  and  most  likely  to  be  dissolved 
into  its  elements  and  anarchy  in  the  weak  and  unskilful  hands 
of  his  successors — is  the  only  part  of  the  Mogul  empire  which 
is  not  substantially  under  British  dominion.  It  extends  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country  pre-eminently  favoured  by  nature,  both  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  production  and  the  means  of  transport. 
It  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  holds  in  Peshawur 
the  key  of  Affghanistan,  and,  but  for  our  interference,  its  late 
vigorous  ruler  would  have  possessed  himself  of  all  the  territory 
lying  between  his  southern  boundary  and  the  ocean. 

Runjeet  Singh,  a  prince  whose  sagacity  suflBced  to  restrain 
his  keen  ambition  within  the  bounds  of  discretion,  appears  to 
have  been  impressed,  at  an  early  period  of  his  prosperous  career, 
with  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  our  Indian  Government.*  Accord¬ 
ingly,  after  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  Lord  Minto,  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  design  of 
appropriating  the  petty  Seikh  principalities  to  the  east  of  the 
Sutlege,  abutting  upon  the  British  provinces,  all  his  views  were 
directed  to  the  extension  of  his  dominion  in  the  opposite  quarter. 
Even  there  we  interfered  to  protect  Scinde — a  Mahomedan  state 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  and  a  most  tempting  acquisition 
— from  his  ambition ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  check.  But  we  fear, 
for  their  ow'n  sakes,  that  his  son  and  grandson  (and  w'e  mention 
the  latter,  because  it  is  believed  that  he  is  virtually  the  sovereign 
in  the  name  of  his  feeble  father)  are  not  likely  to  be  so  prudent ; 
and  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  try  their  strength  against  our 


*  We  observe  that  Mr  Vigne  states  that  the  French  officers  in  Run- 
jeet’s  service  honestly  enforced  this  prudent  line  of  policy  upon  their 
master,  when  the  chief  of  Bhurtpore  supplicated  his  aid  at  a  time  when 
we  were  embarrassed  by  the  Burmese  war.  On  his  refusal,  it  is  said 
that  the  Bhurtporians  sent  him  a  woman’s  dress. 
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iron  battalions.  In  tbis  event,  the  partial  organization  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Seikh  army  will  serve  only  to  make  its  overthrow 
more  speedy  and  complete.  One,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  pitched 
battles  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  ; — a  conclusion  which 
reliance  upon  their  natural  force  of  irregular  cavalry  would  doubt¬ 
less  considerably  protract.  But  the  present  rulers  of  the  Punjab 
have  not,  we  apprehend,  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that 
Affghan  and  British  troops  are  very  different  enemies,  and  to 
be  combated  by  very  different  means.  But  whatever  course 
may  be  taken  by  the  Seikhs,  the  result  of  collision  must  be  the 
extension  of  our  empire  to  its  natural  boundary — the  Indus; 
attended  probably  with  the  restoration  of  Peshawur  to  the  Aff- 
ghans.  Both  the  revenue  and  the  commerce  of  British  India 
would  benefit  greatly  by  such  an  accession  of  territory ;  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  no  considerations  of  interest  will  tempt  our 
Government  into  a  war  of  aggrandizement ;  and  it  will  be  alto¬ 
gether  the  fault  of  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab  if  he  wilfully  provoke 
a  contest,  which  must  issue  in  the  extinction  of  the  national  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Seikhs. 

Nepal,  though  its  power  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  treaty  of 
December  1815,  concluded  by  Lord  Hastings  at  the  close  of  a 
well-contested  struggle  of  two  campaigns,  is  still,  from  several 
causes,  a  formidable  neighbour.  The  Goorkhas,  the  dominant 
race,  have  all  the  pride,  courage,  and  fiery  vehemence  of  charac¬ 
ter  \i^iich  generally  distinguish  mountaineers;  their  country  is 
naturally  extremely  strong,  depriving  military  science  and  highly- 
wrought  discipline  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  advantages;  the 
whole  free  population  is  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  service  by  rotation,  which  appears  to  be  both  effective  and 
popular ;  they  possess,  from  their  situation,  the  means  of  com¬ 
paratively  secret  communication  with  the  Burmese  ;  and  the 
passes  of  their  mountains  lead  downwards  through  a  very  thinly- 
peopled  belt  of  jungle,  where,  consequently,  their  movements 
might  be  in  some  measure  concealed,  to  our  most  fertile  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  great  cities  of  Benares  and  Patna.  This  latter 
circumstance  would  put  it  in  their  power  to  occasion  us  great  an¬ 
noyance,  in  the  event  of  the  principal  part  of  our  disposable  forces 
being  required  for  important  service  in  the  north-west.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wild  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  only  passable, 
on  account  of  malaria,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the 
Goorkhas,  besides  having  a  strong  dread  of  cavalry,  would, 
doubtless,  maintain  but  a  short  and  bloodless  struggle  with  our 
infantry  on  the  plains  of  Behar,  when  compared  with  the  gallantry 
with  which  they  defended  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  moun¬ 
tains  in  1814-15. 
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But  our  best  guarantee  against  being  forced  into  a  war  with 
Nepal,  from  which  we  sliould  get  nothing  but  hard  blows  in  the 
firAt  instance,  and  a  number  of  barren  mountains  on  the  winding- 
up  of  accounts,' consists  in  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the 
existing  government.  The  reigning  prince,  a  foolish  young 
man,  governed  entirely,  it  is  said,  by  female  influence,  has  put 
to  a  cruel  death  the  distinguished  minister  and  general  to  whom 
the  credit  of  the  protracted  resistance  to  the  British  arms  in 
IS  1 4-15  was  principally  due.  The  ablest  men  about  the  court 
have  been  disgraced  and  discarded ;  and  the  country  is  said  to 
be  misgoverned  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  strong  national  pride 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  which  characterise  the  people  have 
given  way  ;  and  men  have  begun  to  whisper  that  even  subjection 
to  the  British  Government  would  be  preferable  to  the  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  their  present  rulers.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  be  spared  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  undertaking  expen¬ 
sive  military  operations  for  the  chastisement  of  Nepalese  ag¬ 
gression. 

But  blood  and  treasure  might  be  still  more  unprofitably  ex¬ 
pended.  The  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  the  court  of  Ava  are 
almost  beyond  occidental  credence.  When  its  favourite  general 
Bnndoola  invaded  Chittagong,  our  southernmost  district,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war,  he  brought  with  him  golden  fet¬ 
ters  to  bind  Lord  Amherst  withal ;  and  had  orders,  after  he  had 
taken  Calcutta,  to  march  on  to  take  London !  Defeat  after  de¬ 
feat  seemed  to  produce  little*  sobering  effect  upon  the  drunken¬ 
ness  of  Indo-Chinese  pride ;  the  officers  who  were  flying  before 
our  army  in  its  advance  upon  the  capital,  and  who  must  have  felt 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  contest,  were  obliged,  as  their  inter¬ 
cepted  letters  vouched,  to  account  in  the  most  absurd  manner 
for  their  inability  to  stop  us;  and  the  unfortunate  wretch  who 
commanded  tbe  troops  that  made  the  last  stand  against  us,  at 
a  place  called  Pagahm  Mew,  was  trampled  to  death  by  ele¬ 
phants  on  his  return  with  the  news  of  his  defeat.  It  was  not 
until  our  army  arrived  within  three  days’  march  of  the  capital, 
that  the  king’s  eyes  appeared  to  be  opened  to  any  rational  sense 
of  his  perilous  situation  ;  and  there  was  evidence  enough,  before 
we  evacuated  the  country,  that  the  effect  even  of  such  severe 
discipline  as  the  exaction  of  a  million  sterling  towards  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  some  of  his  most  valued 
provinces,  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

In  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these  humi¬ 
liating  conditions  were  imposed  upon  the  Court  of  Ava,  and  by 
the  change  which  a  revolution  has  made  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  if  not  the  people,  appear 
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to  have  lost  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  lesson  which  it  cost  us  so 
many  valuable  lives,  and  so  much  treasure,  to  teach  them.  Be¬ 
sides  the  evidence  of  recent  behaviour  towards  successive  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  British  Government,  we  have  the  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  effect  of  a  very  intelligent  and  unbiassed  obser¬ 
ver,  Mr  Malcom,  the  superintendent  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missions;  who,  in  his  ‘  Travels  in  South-Eastern  Asia,’  lately 
published,  tells  us,  that  ‘  from  the  monarch,  who  adopts  the 
‘  most  grandiloquent  titles  he  can  invent,  to  the  pettiest  officer, 

*  every  man  seems  bloated  with  self-conceit.  Their  haughtiness 

*  is  manifested  as  grossly  to  foreign  ambassadors  as  is  dune  in 
‘  China.  They  are  treated  as  suppliants  and  tribute-bearers.  It 
‘  has  generally  been  contrived  to  have  them  presented  on  the 
‘  great  “  beg-pardon  day,”  which  occurs  once  in  three  months, 

*  when  the  nobles  are  allowed  audience  with  the  king,  and  lay 
‘  at  his  feet  costly  presents.’  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  six;h 
inflated  baibarians,  and  of  resisting  the  constant  provocation  to 
chastise  them,  not  merely  into  civility,  but  into  the  due  obser¬ 
vance  of  their  federal  obligations,  and  the  necessary  restraint  of 
the  plundering  proptnsities  of  their  subjects  upon  our  borders, 
is  extreme. 

Yet  the  dire  necessity  of  entering  upon  another  war  with  such 
enemies,  must  be  contemplated  with  unmixed  di4ike.  There 
is  nothing,  either  of  honour  or  profit,  to  be  gained  ;  and  the 
proce>8,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  remoteness 
of  its  vital  parts  from  the  stations  of  our  troops,  must  always 
be  tedious  and  expensive.  The  seat  and  strength  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  fixed  almost  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  long 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  capital  is  six  or  seven  hundred 
mdes  from  the  sea.  'i  he  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  a  pestilen¬ 
tial  swamp  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Though 
the  shorter  route  to  the  capital,  over  the  Arracan  mountains, 
would  unquestionably  be  taken  by  our  main  army,  the  expense 
of  transporting  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  with  an  adequate 
supply,  not  only  of  military  appurtenances,  but  of  provisions, 
(for  the  Burmese  proved  to  our  cost,  in  the  last  war,  that  they 
could  elfectually  sweep  the  country  of  all  resources,)  through 
such  wildernesses,  and  by  such  mere  footpaths,  would  necessarily 
be  great.  These  were  the  circumstances  which,  joined  with  much 
ignorance  and  carelessness,  rendered  the  last  war  so  tedious  and 
costly.  Matters  would  doubtless  be  better  managed,  as  far  as 
that  could  avail,  on  any  second  occasion  ;  but  natural  circum¬ 
stances,  quite  independent  of  any  resistance  that  could  be  offeted 
by  the  Burmese — whose  military  qualities  have  been  greatly 
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exaggerated — must  always  cause  their  effectual  coercion  to  be 
long  and  expensive. 

The  country  owes  much  to  Lord  Auckland  for  the  firmness 
with  which  he  adhered  to  a  pacific  line  of  policy  in  1837.  The 
British  resident  at  the  Court  of  Ava,  the  commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  southern  provinces  ceded  by  the  Burmese  in  1826,  and 
many  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  who  were,  or  professed 
to  be,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  views  of  the  new 
sovereign,  and  the  interests  of  the  British  Government  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  politics  of  Ava,  were  loud  and  earnest  in  urging  the 
absolute  necessity  of  vindicating  our  honour  by  an  immediate 
appeal  to  arms.  The  army,  naturally  eager  for  active  employ¬ 
ment,  promotion,  and  prize-money,  lent  its  voice  to  swell  the 
cry.  The  local  press  did  its  utmost  to  abet  the  efforts  of  passion 
and  self-interest.  No  language  was  thought  too  strong  to  describe 
the  disgraceful  truckling  of  the  British  Government,  or  the  im¬ 
policy  of  allowing  the  King  of  Ava  to  insult  us  with  impunity,  and 
to  gain  time  to  consolidate  his  power,  to  collect  and  discipline 
troops,  and  to  prepare  for  open  war  at  his  own  convenience.  Lord 
Auckland  calnily  took  the  course  already  described,  of  preparing, 
and  letting  the  Burmese  know  that  he  was  prepared,  to  resist 
and  to  punish  aggression.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  Anglo-Indian  army  has  taken  possession  of  a  capital 
separated  by  no  less  than  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  intersected 
by  lofty  mountains  and  mighty  rivers,  from  that  of  Ava,  there 
is  certainly  no  greater  danger  of  our  being  compelled  to  chastise 
the  Burmese  than  there  was  in  1837.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  think  that  they  are  in  any  respect  better  able  to  sustain  their 
insolence  now  than  they  were  then.  There  has  been  no  percep¬ 
tible  increase  of  their  arrogance  and  folly.  And  as  to  troops, 
every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  con¬ 
tests  with  the  native  powers  of  India  must  be  aware,  that  (as 
we  have  hinted  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Punjab)  the 
better  their  organization  and  discipline,  the  more  speedy  and 
complete  our  victories  have  been.  But  the  Burmese  are  much 
too  arrogant  even  to  attempt  to  improve  themselves ;  and  such 
as  their  rabble  of  soldiery  is  now,  such  it  will  be  found  fifty 
years  hence — utterly  unable  to  stand  for  a  moment  against  Bri¬ 
tish  troops,  even  when  protected  by  stockades.  The  Governor- 
General’s  judgment  has  saved  us,  hitherto,  the  objectless  sacrifice 
of  life  and  money  to  which  such  an  inglorious  contest  would  sub¬ 
ject  us.  Though  prudence  be  certainly  his  characteristic,  he  has 
given,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan, 
complete  assurance  that  no  crisis  will  find  him  wanting  in  vigour. 
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But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  King  of  Ava  has  any  mind  at 
present  to  provoke  collision. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  indeed,  that  if  our  dispute 
with  the  Chinese  be  not  immediately  settled,  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  relations  which  we  know  to  subsist  between 
the  court  of  Pekin  and  the  sovereigns  of  Ava  and  Nepal,  to  try 
to  stir  them  up  to  attack  us.  In  that  case,  and  if  successful  in 
the  endeavour,  we  may  have  to  give  battle  to  an  army  of  Tartars 
on  the  plains  of  Behar — in  the  midst  of  the  obnoxious  poppies, 
or  amongfst  the  rival  tea-gardens  of  Upper  Assam.  But  it 
would  be  premature,  at  present,  to  speculate  upon  such  contin¬ 
gencies.  We  hope  that  the  necessary  demonstration  of  our  power 
will  result  in  a  speedy  and  bloodless  adjustment  of  that  dispute. 

We  proceed  to  consider  our  relations  with  the  princes,  more 
or  less  absolutely  dependent  on  our  power,  whose  dominions  are 
included  within  the  general  boundaries  of  our  empire. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  King  of  Oude  or  Lucknow,  and 
the  Nizam,  whose  capital  is  Hyderabad* — Mahomedans;  Scindia, 
and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  whose  capitals  are  Gwalior  and  Nagpore 
respectively — Hindoos  of  the  Mahratta  tribe;  and  the  Rajpoot 
princes  of  Central  and  North-western  India — Hindoos,  in  whom 
the  pride  of  the  highest  secular  caste  is  sustained  by  an  equal 
reputation  for  frankness,  honour,  and  military  courage. 

Our  relations  with  the  states  of  Hindostan  have  been  thus 
classed  by  Captain  Sutherland  : — 

■  First  Class  : — Treaties  offensive  and  defensive ;  right  on  their 
part  to  claim  protection,  external  and  internal,  from  the  British 
Government ;  right  on  its  part  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
affairs.  There  arc  five  states  in  this  predicament,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Oude,  Mysore  (Hindoo),  and  Berar. 

Second  Class : — Same  as  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  the 
British  Government  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
affairs.  To  this  class  belong  only  Hyderabad  and  Baroda 
(Mahratta). 

Third  Class : — Treaties  offensive  and  defensive ;  states  mostly 
tributary,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of,  and  promising 
subordinate  co-operation  to,  the  British  Government :  but  their 
princes  are  supreme  rulers  in  their  own  territories.  Twenty-five 
states — the  principal  of  which  are  Indore  (Mahratta),  the  Raj- 


*  There  is  another  Hyderabad  l)rought  prominently  to  European 
notice  hy  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  situated  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  India.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahomedan  principality  of 
Scinde. 
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poot  principalities,  Bhurtpore  (Hindoo),  and  Bhopal  (Affghan 
Mahomedan), — appertain  to  this  class. 

Fourth  Class: — Guarantee  and  protection;  subordinate  co¬ 
operation  ;  but  the  princes  supreme  in  their  own  territory.  This 
class  comprises  five  petty  states  named  by  Captain  Sutherland, 
and  *  other  protected  Seikh  and  Hill  states.’ 

In  the  fifth  class,  of  amity  and  friendship,  Gwalior  stands 
alone. 

The  sixth  class  contains  three  almost  nominal  powers — one  of 
which  is  the  fallen  representative  of  the  once  terrible  house  of 
Timour — and  another  the  Rajah  of  Sattara ;  entitled  to  protec¬ 
tion,  with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
control  internal  affairs. 

The  territorial  possessions  of  these  forty-one,  and  other  petty 
un-named  states,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  449,845  square 
miles  :  their  annual  revenue  is  calculated  as  follows  : — 

Mahomedan  states, . £4,000,000* 

Mahratta  states, .  3,000,000 

Rajpoot  states, .  2,500,000 

Other  Hindoo  states, .  1,000,000 

Protected  Seikh  states, .  500,000 

Numerous  petty  states  and  Jagheer- 
dars, .  1,500,000 


Total, . £12,500,000 

Let  us  turn  from  this  brief  statement  of  our  relations,  to 
examine  the  circumstances  which  have  placed  us  in  them,  and 
their  effect  upon  all  parties — the  people  as  well  as  the  princes — 
affected  by  them.  ‘  You  cannot  stop  here ;  you  must  go  for- 

*  ward — were  the  words  in  which  Lord  Clive  expressed  his 
prophetic  view  of  the  irresistible  force  of  those  circumstances 
which  have  hurried  us  on,  with  or  without  our  will,  to  the  empire 
of  Hindostan.  At  a  period  later  by  some  years,  the  British 
House  of  Commons  resolved,  and  subsequently  embodied  in  a 
solemn  act  of  the  legislature,  that  ‘  to  pursue  schemes  of  con- 

*  quest  and  extension  of  dominion,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the 

*  wish,  the  policy,  and  honour  of  the  nation.’  Events  have 
abundantly  vindicated  the  foresight  of  the  sagacious  statesman : 
the  speculative  and  superficial  benevolence  of  our  legislators  has 
been  barren  of  any  fruits  but  those  of  embarrassment  and  perpe¬ 
tuated  misgovernment. 


*  If  Oude  and  Hyderabad  were  well  managed,  this  sum  ought  to 
be  £5,600,000  or  £6,000,000. 
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How  ineffective  has  been  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  current,  was 
forcibly  shown  by  Mr  (now  Sir  Henry)  Russell,  in  1832,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  *  When  once,’  he 
said,  *  we  changed  the  character  of  our  establishments,  and  relin- 

*  quished  our  capacity  of  merchant  for  that'  of  sovereign,  we 

*  entered  upon  a  career  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  check,  and 

*  impossible  to  stop  ourselves.  Our  largest  and  most  frequent 
‘  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made  since  the  declaration 
‘  of  the  legislature,  in  1784,  that  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest 

*  and  extension  of  dominion  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish, 

<  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  the  nation.  Lord  Cornwallis 
‘arrived  in  India  in  1786,  with  this  declaration  ringing  in  his 

*  ears,  and  found  Sir  J.  Macpherson  engined  in  a  negotiation 
‘  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in  which  the  object  of  those 
‘  powers  was  to  inveigle  us  into  a  war  with  Tippoo.  Lord  Corn- 
‘  wallis’  first  act  was  to  break  off  this  negotiation,  under  a  decla- 

*  ration  that  the  English  would  engage  in  none  but  strictly 
‘  defensive  wars.  His  second  act  was  to  propose  an  alliance  to 
‘  those  very  powers,  for  a  war,  of  which  the  result  produced  a  large 
‘  accession  to  our  territory ;  but  this  was  the  fault,  not  of  Lord 

*  Cornwallis,  but  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

‘  Events  were  no  longer  under  his  control ;  he  was  controlled 
‘  by  them ;  and  the  same  has  been  the  case  with  almost  every 
‘  one  of  his  successors.’ 

The  result  of  the  Burmese  war  affords  a  strong  confirmation 
of  this  position.  The  British  Government  was  driven  into  that 
war  by  the  insolence  and  aggressions  of  the  Court  of  Ava;  intoxU 
cated  with  the  uninterrupt^  success  which  had  attended  all  its 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  from  the  days  of  Alompra.  The 
most  ambitious  of  our  governors-general  had  entertained  no  views 
of  conquest  in  that  quarter  :  Lord  Hastings  had  anxiously  staved 
off  the  contest,  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  by  a  political 
artifice.  But  Lord  Amherst,  the  most  moderate  arid  pacific,  was 
compelled  to  add  vast  provinces,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
trackless  forests,  miserably  underpeopled,  unhealthy,  and  far  be¬ 
yond  our  natural  boundaries,  to  our  already  enormous  empire. 
In  this  case,  there  was  every  thing  to  dissuade  from  appropria¬ 
tion.  It  was  known  that  the  climate  of  one  of  the  provinces  was 
equally  deadly  to  our  European  and  to  our  native  troops;  it  was 
known  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  any  of  them  could 
support  their  own  indispensable  establishments :  but  there  was 
no  escape.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  interpose  sufficient 
barriers  between  our  peaceable  subjects,  on  a  frontier  where  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  large  military  establishments,  and 
their  barbarous  neighbours ;  to  provide  places  of  refuge  for  the 
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reluctant  tributaries,  or  half-conquered  subjects  of  the  Burmese, 
from  whom  we  had  received  cordial  assistance  durinpf  the  war ; 
and — not  less — to  inflict  upon  Ava  a  chastisement,  the  smart  of 
which  mi(;ht  protect  us  from  future  encroachment  and  annoyance. 
These  obligations  have  combined  to  place  us,  as  the  sovereigns 
of  Assam,  Arracan,  and  Tenasserim,  among  the  Indo-Chinese 
powers.  It  will  be  well  if  we  are  eventually  able  to  avoid  taking 
rank,  beyond  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  among 
the  Indo-Tartars. 

But  though  the  act  of  the  legislature  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  and  the  public  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  which 
remains  to  this  day  in  general  accordance  with  it,  have  been 
powerless  to  control  the  force  of  circumstances  impelling  us  on 
to  the  acquisition  of  paramount  dominion,  these  restraints  have 
operated  most  mischievously,  both  to  our  interests  as  the  real 
sovereigns  of  Hindustan,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  throughout  that  vast  empire ;  by  compelling  its 
delegated  rulers  to  exercise  their  power  indirectly,  and  by  means 
of  the  worst  possible  instrumentality,  instead  of  assuming  it 
openly,  and  directing  it,  without  let  or  hinderance,  to  the  obvious 
objects  of  good  government.  How  this  has  happened  may  best 
be  told  in  the  words  of  the  able  historian  of  India,  the  lute  Mr 
James  Mill : — 

‘  Both  the  British  legislature  and  the  East  India  Company  have 
declared  very  strongly  against  extending  our  conquests  ;  but  every  now 
and  then  it  has  happened  that  those  conquests  were  pressed  on  the  Indian 
rulers  as  a  species  of  necessity.  All  our  wars  cannot  perhaps  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  considered  wars  of  necessity  ;  but  most  of  those  by  which  the 
territories  we  possess  have  been  obtained,  and  out  of  which  our  subsi¬ 
diary  alliances  have  grown,  have  been  wars,  I  think,  of  necessity  and  not 
of  choice.  For  example,  the  wars  with  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas.  The 
conquests  actually  made  by  those  wars,  the  dominion  acquired  and  kept, 
we  have  frequently  chosen  not  to  acknowledge.  There  being  a  certain 
anticipation,  on  the  part  of  the  conquering  government,  that  the  avowed 
conquest — taking  in  short  the  government  of  the  acquired  territory  simply 
and  frankly,  as  we  took  all  the  military  power  into  onr  hands — would  raise 
a  storm  of  indignation  in  England,  where,  so  long  as  we  only  made  the 
conquest,  but  took  care  to  call  it  by  the  wrong  name,  all  would  be  very 
well  received, — the  expedient  of  subsidiary  and  protective  alliances  was 
resorted  to.  The  misfortune  is,  that  to  elude  this  species  of  prejudice  in 
England,  we  were  obliged  to  incur  all  the  evil  of  the  most  perfect  mis- 
government  in  those  states  in  the  mean  time.’  * 


•  Evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832; 
Answer  to  Question  42. 

I 
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It  is  a  still  greater  misfortune  that  there  appears  to  be  no  pro¬ 
spect  of  any  termination  to  this  miserable  ‘  mean  time’  of  ‘  the 
‘  most  perfect  misgovernment and  that  this  is  no  exaggerated 
expression,  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  of  the  12th  August  1817,  quoted  by  Mr  M‘Culloch  in 
his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,*  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck’s  Minute  of  the  30th  July  1831,  on  the  affairs  of  Oude,t 
and  the  whole  history  of  our  recent  connexion  with  Hyderabad, 
will  abundantly  demonstrate. 

The  Mahomedan  dynasties  of  Oude  and  Hyderabad  are  alto¬ 
gether  worn  out.  The  principal  Mahratta  powers  are  much  in 
the  same  condition.  Not  to  mention  petty  states,  the  rajahs  of 
Rajpootana  alone  have  enough  of  political  vitality  to  be  capable  of 
resuscitation  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  measures,  calculated 
to  revive  a  national  spirit  and  feelings  of  self-dependence,  have 
been  taken  by  the  British  Government,  in  relation  to  the  import¬ 
ant  principalities  of  Jeypore  and  Joudpore.  The  Mahomedan 
nominal  rulers  are  beyond  the  power  of  any  moral  galvanism : 
yet  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  uphold  them,  and  to  keep  down 
their  unhappy  subjects ;  for  whose  protection  or  benefit,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  possess  no  means  of  effectual  interference.  They 
suffer  accordingly  an  aggravation  of  misrule  unknown  elsewhere. 
They  endure  all  the  evils  of  a  weak  and  utterly  unprincipled 
government,  under  a  yoke  which  is  forced  down  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  kept  there  by  the  irresistible  momentum  of  the 
British  power.  ‘  The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad  government  in 
‘  India,’  said  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  the  letter  above  cited,  *  is  a 
‘  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by  rebellion  or 
‘  foreign  conquest ;  but  the  presence  of  a  British  force  cuts  off 
‘  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the  prince  on  the  throne 
‘  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  It  renders  him 
‘  indolent,  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for  his  security ; 
*  and  cruel  and  avaricious,  by  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing 
‘  to  fear  from  the  hatred  of  his  subjects.’  Such  is  a  very  hasty 
and  superficial  view  of  the  misery  which  what  is  called  ‘  the  sub- 
‘  sidiary  system’ — originating  in  the  necessity  of  depriving  nomi¬ 
nal  princes  of  the  means  of  subverting  our  real  sovereignty — has 
inflicted  upon  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  populous  provinces  of 
Hindostan.  Of  what  the  actual  state  of  things  is,  no  one  who 
has  not  personally  witnessed  it  can  form  an  adequate  conception. 


*  Page  1  of  the  political  volume  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  as  published 
by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
t  Page  439  of  ditto.  • 
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We,  whilst  travelling  through  Oude  in  1822,  heard  the  distant 
booming  of  cannon  for  nine  consecutive  days.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  process  resorted  to  in  collecting  the  reve¬ 
nue.  A  man  was  pistoled  at  noonday,  close  to  our  tents  when 
pitched  in  the  suburbs  of  Lucknow,  and  the  murderer  walked 
coolly  off  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  seize  him.  A  re¬ 
spectable  Mahomedan  gentleman,  who  was  our  fellow-traveller, 
expressed,  with  manifest  emotion  and  shame,  his  astonishment 
that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had  so  long  spared  a  city  which 
richly  deserved  the  punishment  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

All  the  odium  of  supporting  this  misrule  falls  upon  the  British 
Government.  It  suffers  also  from  the  mischief,  direct  and  indirect, 
inflicted  on  those  of  its  own  subjects  who  inhabit  the  districts 
adjoining  these  scandalously  misgoverned  countries.  And  it  has 
to  defray  all  the  expense  of  defending  the  whole  peninsula  against 
foreign  aggression — as,  recently,  in  Affghanistan  ;  and  of  con¬ 
stantly  maintaining  a  military  establishment  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  from  an  income  which  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  revenue  yielded  by  the  territories  avowedly  or  virtually 
subject  to  its  sway.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  puppet  sovereigns,  which  are  commanded  by  English 
officers,  are  capable  of  being  usefully  employed,  and  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  reliea  on  in  many  cases  of  emergency,  most  if  not  all 
of  those  princes — including  such  as  have  no  forces  of  the  better 
and  more  trustworthy  description — maintain  an  undisciplined, 
disorderly,  and  ill-paid  rabble — terrible,  in  ordinary  times,  only 
to  the  peaceable  subjects  of  their  master, — but  who  might  be  made 
the  ready  instruments  of  the  most  extensive  mischief,  if  any  dis¬ 
aster  befellour  armies  upon,  or  beyond  the  frontier;  or  in  the  event 
of  formidable  domestic  insurrection  or  mutiny. 

Such  is  the  dilemma  in  which  W'e  stand.  The  question  how  we 
are  to  escape  from  it  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  There  is  no  such 
escape,  without  breach  of  faith  towards  the  nominal  rulers  whom 
we  have  bound  ourselves,  by  solemn  treaty,  to  maintain  in  their 
pageantry ;  and  some  of  these  engagements,  at  least,  have  been 
of  our  own  spontaneous  and  anxious  seeking,  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  hands  at  moments  of  difficulty ;  not  forced  upon  the  delegated 
rulers  of  India  at  the  close  of  successful  contests,  (as  asserted  too 
generally  by  Mr  Mill,)  in  order  to  blind  the  public  of  England 
^though  it  may  doubtless  be  true  that,  but  for  the  existing  feel¬ 
ing  at  home,  a  bolder  line  of  policy  would  have  been  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  execute  these  treaties  without 
prostituting  our  nughty  power  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  mis- 
govemment  of  millions ;  without  crippling  in  many  ways  our 
own  resources ;  and  depriving  ourselves  of  large  means  both  for 
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the  beneficent  administration  of  India,  and  for  its  efficient  pro¬ 
tection.  These  means  are  utterly  wasted  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  have  been  left.  A  part  of  the 
revenue  of  our  own  provinces  is  equally  wasted  in  watching  over, 
and  guarding  against,  the  possible  treachery  and  mischief-making 
of  our  puppets.  We  should  not  be  able,  for  example,  to  advance 
the  troops  ordinarily  stationed  in  Oude  to  the  north-west  frontier ; 
because,  first,  the  king  is  entitled  to,  and  would  probably  claim, 
protection  against  his  own  subjects ;  and  because,  secondly,  he 
has  some  corps  of  ragamuffins  who  could  not  be  left  behind  the 
force  which  ordinarily  overawes  them,  without  jeopardy  to  the 
treasuries  of  our  adjoining  districts,  and  to  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  their  unarmed  inhabitants  !  We  fear  that,  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith,  none  but  the  most 
inetfectual  half  measures  are  open  to  us  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  whom  we  are  virtually,  though 
through  such  wretched  intermediate  agency,  the  rulers. 

We  gladly  turn  from  the  distressing  consideration  of  this  choice 
of  evils,  to  contemplate  our  general  position  as  the  absolute 
masters  of  the  largest  and  fairest  provinces  of  Hindostan ;  and 
the  prospects  of  increasing  power  and  wealth  which  appear  to 
be  opening  to  us,  in  inseparable  connexion  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  millions  whom  Providence  has  in 
BO  signal  a  manner  committed  to  our  guardianship. 

Her  means  and  capabilities  being  the  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment,  India  is  a  very  poor  country.  The  great  body  of  her 
people  are  lamentably  degraded  ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  classes  which  are  in  easy  pecuniary  circumstances, 
is  exceedingly  small.  There  are  proofs  every  where  upon  the 
surface,  that,  evil  as  the  effects  of  political  tyranny  endured  for 
centuries  have  been,  other  debasing  causes  have  carried  their 
corrosion  more  deeply  and  mischievously  into  the  vitals  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  first  of  those  causes  is  the  worst  of  false  Religions  ;  the 
second  the  system  of  Caste ; — a  superaddition  of  moral  poison  from 
which  the  victims  of  error  in  other  heathen  lands,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  it  may  be,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  happily  been 
exempt. 

Perverse  ingenuity,  analogous  to  that  which  at  one  time 
laboured  to  demonstrate  the  superior  advantages  of  the  savage 
state,  but  sharpened  by  a  disposition  to  depreciate  the  temporal 
blessings  which  follow  in  the  train  of  Christianity,  has  been  ear¬ 
nestly  employed  in  arguing  that  the  Hindoos  have  been  grie¬ 
vously  misrepresented  ;  and  that,  if  self-love  would  permit  us  to 
hold  the  balance  even,  the  preponderance  of  moral  excellence  ifi 
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favour  of  Christendom  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale. 

We  need  not  adduce  here,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them, 
all  the  fallacies  by  which  this  position  has  been  supported.  The 
most  common  are  founded  on  the  enormous  crimes  which  are  too 
frequently  committed  in  Christian  lands,  and  on  the  toleration 
there  of  too  many  immoral  practices.  But  there  is  this  grand 
distinction,  that  in  India  the  most  frightful  crimes  excite  no  hor¬ 
ror — kindle  no  indignation  ;  and  that  the  universal  moral  dark¬ 
ness  prevents  any  one  from  perceiving  that  there  is  any  thing 
wrong,  or  any  thing  which  is  not  venial,  in  practices  which  the 
broad  light  of  Christianity  exhibits  in  all  their  abominable  de¬ 
formity.  No  native  of  India  suffers  any  perceptible  loss  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen  from  being  convicted  of  fraud,  of 
judicial  corruption,  or  of  perjury.  The  simple  impression  is, 
that  his  being  found  out  argues  folly.  No  native  prince  or 
landholder  scrupled,  to  our  knowledge,  to  harbour  Thugs,  in 
full  cognizance  of  their  dreadful  vocation  ;  or  to  receive,  as  the 
price  of  protection  or  concealment,  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
systematic  cold-blooded  murder :  no  infamy  attached,  in  the 
judgment  of  co-equals,  to  such  participation  in  the  most  horrible 
crimes. 

The  institution  of  Caste  produces  the  effect  which  Lord  Bacon 
ascribed  to  superstition.  It  ‘  dismounts’  all  the  natural  motives 
and  emotions,  and  *  erects  an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  minds 
‘  of  men.’  A  Brahmin  would  sooner  eat,  drink,  and  consort  with 
a  Brahmin  Thug,  if  he  thought  his  own  life  secure,  than  with 
the  most  virtuous  man  of  low  caste.  A  few  years  ago,  a  man 
was  hung  at  a  station  near  Calcutta  for  a  dreadful  murder. 
The  magistrate  superintending  the  execution  heard,  to  his  great 
surprise,  unwonted  expressions  of  indignation  against  the  criminal. 
‘  It  was,  indeed,’  the  English  officer  remarked,  ‘  a  most  barbarous 
‘  and  unprovoked  murder.’  ‘  That’s  nothing  at  all,’  was  the  re¬ 
ply  ;  ‘  but  the  villain,  being  a  man  of  low  caste,  has  passed  liira- 
*  self  off  in  jail  as  a  Rajpoot,  and  half  of  his  fellow- prisoners  have 
‘  lost  caste  by  their  intercourse  with  him.’ 

Such  is  the  depth  of  moral  degradation  from  which  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  India  has  to  commence.  To  be  complete,  to  be  such 
as  true  benevolence  will  rest  satisfied  with,  it  must,  seeitiingly, 
be  that  regeneration  which  the  mighty  and  purifying  power  of 
Christianity  alone  can  effect.  This,  humanly  speaking,  and  un¬ 
less  the  work  proceed  in  an  accelerated  ratio  upon  which  we  can¬ 
not  at  present  calculate,  must  be  the  work  of  ages.  And  it  is 
clear  to  our  judgment,  that  it  is  not  desirable,  upon  the  highest 
pounds,  even  if  consistent  with  its  safety,  that  the  Government 
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should  take  part  in  any  direct  attempt  at  conversion.  But  this 
restriction  observed,  two  distinct  and  most  important  duties  de¬ 
volve  upon  the  ruling  power :  it  should  preserve  an  honest  neu¬ 
trality — doing  nothing  to  foster  error,  and  giving  individuals  free 
scope  to  labour  for  the  promulgation  of  the  truth ;  and  it  should 
dispense  to  its  subjects  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light, 
consistent  with  the  necessary  reservation. 

In  both  these  duties,  except  as  regards  the  freedom,  of  late 
years,  of  individual  exertions,  the  India  Company  and  its-  dele¬ 
gates  have  failed.  The  obligations  of  the  Government  to  afford 
the  means  of  secular  education,  have  been  most  inadequately 
fulfilled ;  and  it  has  voluntarily  come  forward,  in  many  ways,  to 
bolster  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  its  subjects ;  for  it  has 
by  law  spontaneously  bound  itself  to  interfere,  in  its  executive 
capacity,  to  secure  the  due  appropriation  of  endowments  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  the  most  offensive  and  immoral,  as  well  as 
for  those  ostensibly  indifferent  and  harmless.  Let  the  temple  of 
Kali  have  no  more  and  no  less  protection  than  the  straw-built 
preaching  station  of  the  Missionary ;  let  the  Government  take 
no  more  and  no  less  account  of  the  funds  of  Hindoo  or  Maho- 
medan  religious  endowments  than  of  those  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Government,  whilst  it  leaves  the  promulgation  of  religious 
truth  to  the  zeal  of  Christian  individuals,  affording  to  all  parties 
equal  toleration  and  protection,  should  make  much  greater  exer¬ 
tions  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  for  the  secular  education  of  its  sub¬ 
jects.  The  extension  and  elevation  of  secular  education ;  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  ;  and 
the  enlargement  of  internal  and  external  commerce ;  should  be  the 
paramount  considerations  of  the  delegated  sovereigns  of  India. 
The  former  should  be  made  a  separate  concern  under  a  Secretary 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  :  business  so  momentous 
should  not  be  doubled  up  with  all  the  general  questions  and  all 
the  pettiest  details  of  finance — with  the  management  of  the  salt 
and  opium  monopolies — with  the  affairs  of  the  post-office,  of 
steam- boats,  of  the  excise,  and  with  hundreds  of  miscellaneous 
duties.  And  means  should  be  afforded  with  a  far  more  liberal 
hand  for  placing  the  blessing  of  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
higher  and  middling  classes  in  every  part  of  our  provinces ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  for  stimulating  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Such  is  the  general  stupor,  such  the  want  of  inter-communication, 
such  the  absence  of  individuals  calculated  to  lead  public  opinion, 
that  the  Government  must  be  emphatically  a  nursing-mother  to 
the  people ;  left  to  themselvcp,  they  will  continue  to  grovel  in  the 
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dust :  they  have  to  acquire — and  we  must  impart — not  merely 
the  power  but  the  will  to  walk  alone. 

Room  is  wanting  to  indicate,  even  in  the  briefest  manner,  the 
principal  deficiencies  connected  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  existing  state  of  things  acts  with  a  strongly  repressing 
force  upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  best-directed  exertions  of  agricultural  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  are  deprived  of  half  their  due  rewards  by  defective  institu¬ 
tions.  The  circumstances  which  hold  the  capitalist  and  the 
landowner  apart,  demand  special  consideration.  But  this  subject 
must  lie  over  until  we  are  able,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  enter 
upon  that  ample  field — so  much  darkened  and  perplexed  by  the 
meddling  of  ignorant  empirics — the  real  grievances  and  the  real 
wants  of  British  India.  We  will  only  add  here,  that  the  direct 
drain  of  money  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  and  by  our  present 
political  relations,  is  an  evil  scarcely  worth  notice,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  by  the  unavoidable  concomitant  ne¬ 
glect  or  postponement  of  the  many  important  matters  requiring 
legislative  measures,  or  administrative  regulation. 

Our  parting  reference  to  commerce  must  be  almost  equally 
short.  As  regards  our  own  dominions,  we  remark  with  great 
satisfaction  the  anticipation  of  the  Governor-General — expressed 
in  his  valuable  Minute  on  the  growth  and  preparation  of  cotton, 
recently  printed  and  circulated  in  this  country — that  the  inland 
transit  duties  of  Madras  (which  we  spoke  of  in  a  late  number) 
will  soon  follow  to  extinction  the  corresponding  cesses  of  Bengal 
and  Bombay.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  eventual  loss  of  revenue  from  this  wise  and 
statesmanlike  measure. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  Indus,  and 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  that  noble  river,  which 
must  result  from  the  improvement  of  our  relations  with  the  chief¬ 
tains  of  Scinde,  will  o{>en  fresh  channels  for  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  From  the  marts  which  exist,  or  which  will  speedily  arise, 
upon  the  Indus,  our  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware,  freed 
from  the  enormous  charges  of  a  long  preliminary  land-carriage, 
and  from  the  successive  fiscal  extortions  of  numerous  petty 
princes  and  governors,  will  penetrate  into  Central  Asia  at  a  cost 
which  will  place  them  at  the  command  of  the  general  body  of 
consumers.  Under  a  settled  government,  Aflghanistan  will  be 
an  excellent  customer.  Its  inhabitants,  and  the  Uzbeks  beyond 
them,  are  distinguished  by  energy  of  character,  and  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  spirit.  The  observations  of  Captain  Conolly,  Sir  Alex- 
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ander  Burnes,  and  Dr*  Lord,  vouch  for  this ;  and  the  kind  and 
liberal  treatment  which  the  former  experienced  from  individuals 
personally  strangers  to  him,  when  circumstances  had  placed  him 
in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  demonstrates  that  the  truthfulness  and 
integrity  of  our  countrymen  were  known  and  esteemed  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  political  power.  There  is  happily  no  want,  even 
at  points  more  distant  than  Aifghanistan,  of  that  confidence  which 
is  the  vital  principle  of  commerce.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  says, 
speaking  of  the  traders  and  bankers  of  Bokhara, — ‘  We  could  not 
‘  but  feel  gratified  at  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  by  them 
‘  of  the  British  in  India.  One  of  them,  Sirwas  Khan,  a  Lohanee 
♦  merchant  of  great  opulence,  to  whom  we  were  never  introduced, 

‘  offered  us  any  money  we  might  require,  and  did  it  in  a  manner 
‘  that  left  us  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.’  We  may  calculate, 
without  doubt,  that  this  favourable  impression  will  have  gained 
strength  from  recent  political  events,  and  from  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  our  troops  and  civil  officers  in  Aifghanistan.  Dr  Lord 
says,  that  *  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shooja  will  give  us  great 
‘  renown  through  the  whole  Uzbek  nation.’* 

We  trust  that  prompt  and  effectual  measures  will  be  taken  to 
follow  out  Sir  A.  Burnes’  proposition  to  establish  a  commercial 
entrepot,  with  an  annual  fair,  at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  or  some 
more  eligible  point,  if  such  there  be,  upon  the  Indus.f  That 
officer  and  Dr  Lord  clearly  prove,  that  such  a  plan  is  entirely 
accordant  with  the  genius  of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal ;  that  it  has  been  pursued  with  eminent  success  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  ;  that  the  Affghans,  and  Uzbeks  and  Toorkmans  beyond 
them,  have  both  a  strong  taste  for  many  articles  of  our  staple 
manufactures,  and  the  means,  in  the  wool  of  their  *  countless 
‘  flocks,’  their  silk,  dyes,  drugs,  gold,  &c.,  to  pay  for  them ;  and 
that  our  present  position  and  relations  give  us  the  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  this  great  commercial  line  as  far  at  least  as  Bokhara. 
The  Commercial  Reports  published  by  the  Supreme  Government 
at  Calcutta,  contain  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  demands 
and  products  of  the  countries  now  newly  opened  to  us.  They 
show  that  the  Indus  will  give  us,  not  as  generally  misapprehended, 
customers  on  its  immediate  banks,  for  such  do  not  at  present 


•  Political  Reports  published  by  the  Government  of  Calcutta _ P.  123. 

t  The  mail  which  left  Bombay  on  the  30th  April,  and  which  has  ar¬ 
rived  since  the  above  was  written,  brings  intelligence  that  ‘  a  great 
'  annual  fair  has  been  established  at  Sukher,’  (a  place  on  the  Indus,  near 
Shikarpore,)  ‘  to  last  for  one  month,  and  to  commence  in  January  1841 .’ 
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exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  the  key  to  the  commerce  of 
Central  Asia.  They  show,  too,  how  we  may  most  effectually 
baffle  the  schemes  of  Russia  ‘  by  fair  commercial  rivalry  ;  ’  and 
attach  to  us  the  nations  that  occupy  the  vast  tracts  between  our 
respective  frontiers,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  commercial 
interest. 

In  Calcutta,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  com¬ 
merce  is  co-operating  with  other  influences  for  the  moral  eman¬ 
cipation  and  advancement  of  the  people.  By  raising  men  of  low 
caste  to  opulence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  enlightens  and  en¬ 
larges  their  minds,  and  places  them  in  intimate  relations  with 
well-informed  and  benevolent  Englishmen,  it  must  tend  to  render 
the  yoke  of  Brahminical  tyranny,  the  worship  of  logs  of  wood 
and  lumps  of  stone,  and  the  whole  system  of  caste,  contemptible 
as  well  as  intolerable.  The  sons  of  such  persons  will  start  with 
advantages  of  education  which  their  fathers  did  not  enjoy.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  not  feel,  towards  their  priests  and 
more  bigoted  countrymen,  the  emotions  which  made  Cato  wonder 
that  one  augur  could  meet  another  without  laughing  in  his  face. 
Even  the  men  of  the  present  generation  are  rapidly  freeing 
themselves  from  prejudice.  Some  of  them  are  keeping  abreast 
of  their  English  fellow-citizens  in  public-spirited  exertions  for 
the  general  good  ;  and  even  outstripping  them  in  works  of  bene¬ 
volence,  altogether  foreign  to  the  selfish  and  exclusive  genius 
of  their  religion.  Whether  commerce  be  the  cause  or  not,  the  more 
eminent  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  and  Parsee  merchants  are  far  in 
advance  of  their  countrymen  in  this  honourable  race*  We  gladly 
mention  two  of  the  former,  whose  names,  unmusical  though 
they  be,  well  deserve  to  be  here  recorded — Baboo  Dwarkanuth 
Tagore,  and  Baboo  Moty  Loll  Seal — who  have  recently  dedi¬ 
cated  the  large  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  each,  the  former 
to  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  the  latter  to  an  hos¬ 
pital  for  destitute  lying-in  women.  Such  fruits  as  these  seem 
to  show,  that  the  Upas  Tree  of  Hindooism  is  now  withering; 
for  they  could  not  have  been  produced  beneath  its  baneful 
shadow. 
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Art.  II. — Zur  Geschichte  der  Italienischen  Poesie.  (^Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  History  of  Italian  Poetry.)  4to.  Berlin  :  1839. 

ri^HE  distinguished  historian  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Spanish  • 
conspiracy  against  Venice,  has,  in  a  short  but  able  Essay 
lately  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  devoted  his 
attention  to  a  department  of  Italian  poetry,  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  that 
poetical  literature  has  to  boast — we  mean  the  growth  and  gra¬ 
dual  refinement  of  its  narrative  poetry;  from  its  first  dawn  in  the 
rude  efforts  of  the  predecessors  of  Pulci,  down  to  the  mature 
beauty  of  its  meridian  in  the  ‘  Jerusalem*  of  Tasso  : — that  poetry 
of  chivalry,  religion,  and  magic  fiction,  which  inspired  the  muse 
of  Spenser;  on  which  the  youthful  Milton  dwelt  with  such 
enthusiastic  delight,  and  which,  even  to  the  last,  continued  to 
infuse  the  charm  of  romantic  and  graceful  associations  into  his 
poetry, when  the  reveries  of  youth  were  replaced  by  the  stern  zeal 
and  austere  dignity  of  the  man. 

In  no  literature  so  much  as  in  the  Italian,  and  in  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  literature  so  much  as  in  its  narrative  poetry,  can 
the  gradual  process  of  reconcilement,  by  which  the  romantic 
'  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  was  brought  at  last  into  an  harmonious 
union  with  the  classic  form,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  with  the 
classic  spirit  of  the  times  of  antiquity,  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
We  see  these  two  streams,  from  which  the  modern  poetry  of 
Europe  is  derived,  at  first  keeping  their  courses  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate,  gradually  approximating  to  each  other,  beginning  to  mingle 
their  waters,  sometimes  by  secret  and  subterranean  channels, 
sometimes  by  more  open  and  visible  communications,  and  at 
last  brought  into  complete  contact.  We  witness  the  first  con¬ 
flict  and  turbulence  which  follows  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  till 
their  interfusion  is  complete ;  and  the  united  stream,  partaking  of 
the  colour  and  characteristics  of  both,  flows  on  again  with  in¬ 
creased  depth  and  volume,  and  with  restored  tranquillity. 

To  maintain  that  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  classic  poetry, 
even  in  its  original  form,  was  altogether  exclusive  of  those 
classes  of  associations  and  feelings  which  are  usually  character¬ 
ised  by  the  term  Romantic,  would  be  to  push  a  theory  beyond 
its  legitimate  bounds.  Individual  minds  among  the  classic  wri¬ 
ters  tended  towards  the  romantic  character ;  as  individual  minds 
among  the  writers  even  of  the  middle  a^^es,  and  still  more  among 
those  who  wrote  after  the  revival  of  literature,  tended  towards 
the  classic.  Still,  the  general  features  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
habits  of  feeling  and  taste,  as  embodied  in  their  respective  liter- 
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atures,  are  sufficiently  distinguishable ;  and  may  be  considered 
as  closely  if  not  essentially  connected — the  former  with  Pagan¬ 
ism,  the  latter  with  Christianity.  The  former  was  addressed 
more  particularly  to  the  sense  of  beauty  in  man,  finding  its  ap¬ 
propriate  objects  in  the  visible  and  the  material,  working  simply 
on  the  principle  of  an  elevated  imitation ;  limited,  therefore,  in  its 
objects,  since  physical  beauty  could  rarely  be  dispensed  with  in  its 
creations,  and  the  form  became  at  least  as  important  as  the  spirit ; 
— yet  within  its  sphere  less  liable  to  failure,  and  producing  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  perfect,  so  far  as  it  went.  The  other  appealed 
more  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  men,  and  invested  objects  with 
a  colouring  derived  from  these  feelings,  and  not  inherent  in 
themselves.  It  embraced,  along  with  the  province  of  the  material, 
the  domain  of  the  immaterial  and  the  infinite ;  and  was  founded  on 
the  principle  not  of  exhibiting  a  mere  imitation  of  objects,  how¬ 
ever  refined  or  however  ideal,  but  of  giving  a  subjective  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  moral  sentiment  which  such  objects  have  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  man.  It  was  comprehensive,  therefore,  in  its  range  on 
the  one  hand,  since  the  affections  and  feelings  of  men  may  be 
stirred,  and  the  imagination  agreeably  excited,  by  a  thousand 
objects,  which  not  only  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  in  themselves  the  reverse  of  beautiful ;  yet,  on 
the  other,  it  seldom  afforded,  even  in  its  most  perfect  efforts, 
that  tranquil  and  complete  satisfaction  which  is  produced  by  the 
masterpieces  of  classic  genius  ;  because,  in  the  highest  concep¬ 
tions  of  romantic  art,  the  active  imagination  is  still  in  pursuit  of 
something  higher  or  more  profound ; — because  it  sees  in  these 
creations  but  the  dim  and  partial  embodying  of  a  conception 
which  does  not  admit  of  being  fully  realized  in  finite  or  material 
symbols,  and  must  necessarily  remain  to  some  extent  unsatisfied 
in  its  longings ; — because  the  very  nature  of  romantic  art  is  to  act 
only  by  suggestion^  to  appeal  to  the  more  mysterious  part  of 
man’s  being,  and  to  call  up  feelings  certainly  too  deep,  too 
vague,  and  too  wide-reaching  for  adequate  expression  either  by 
the  chisel,  the  pencil,  or  the  pen ;  though  pernaps  attaining  the 
nearest  approach  to  their  complete  development  in  the  dim  re¬ 
ligious  vastness  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  architecture. 

That  the  imaginative  literature  of  antiquity,  in  its  original 
form,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  the  Classic,  as  contrasted 
with  the  first  aspect  of  that  of  modern  Europe,  which  we  term 
Romantic,  and  particularly  that  the  poetry  of  Paganism  as  oppo¬ 
sed  to  that  of  Christianity — which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
condensed  epitome  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  each  of  these 
respective  periods — is  characterised  in  the  main  by  these  distinc¬ 
tive  features,  as  well  as  by  some  others  of  minor  importance. 
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seems  to  us  indisputable.  It  appears  to  be  not  less  plain, 
that  these  terms  represent  two  diCFerent  forms  which  creative  art 
of  every  description  assumes  in  the  human  mind  ;  according  as 
it  inclines  to  the  more  passive  pleasure  resulting  from  the 
contemplation  of  beauty  ;  or  solicits  the  more  active  excite¬ 
ment  derived  from  imparting  to  the  objects  of  sense  the  subtle 
associations  resulting  from  the  operations  of  mind,  and  views 
them  through  the  reflex  light  imparted  from  that  combination. 
Paganism  and  Christianity  have  not  created  these  divisions,  for 
they  existed  from  the  first,  and  will  remain  to  the  last,  great 
lines  of  separation  drawn  across  the  map  of  taste.  They  nave 
only,  by  their  peculiar  characteristics,  and  by  their  moral,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  accompaniments,  tended,  according  to  their 
respective  predominance,  to  foster  and  expand  the  one  disposi¬ 
tion  or  the  other ; — the  former,  while  it  reduced  all  things,  or 
nearly  all  things, 'to  material  limits,  and  circumscribed  them 
within  the  most  accurate  rules  of  grace,  proportion,  and  har¬ 
mony,  naturally  bringing  to  its  perfection  every  thing  that  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  form  ;  the  latter,  by  permitting  the  widest  range  of 
subjects,  all  of  which  were  to  receive  their  poetical  value  from 
the  mental  associations  of  which  they  were  to  receive  the 
image  and  superscription,  as  naturally  rendering  the  mere  forms 
of  things — the  form  of  expression,  the  form  of  narrative,  the  form 
of  the  general  plan — of  secondary  importance.  In  fact,  creative 
art,  as  it  appears  in  the  middle  ages,  renders  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  disposition  of  its  materials  altogether  subservient 
to  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  thought  and  high-wrought  feeling — 
spreading  life  and  unity  through  materials  apparently  the  most 
incoherent ;  and  imparting  to  the  whole  a  poetical  interest  more 
intense  and  agitating  in  parts,  though  less  equable  and  well- 
sustained,  than  that  arising  from  the  artistic  combinations, 
compact  plan,  and  wise  economy  of  ornament,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  other. 

But  at  the  present  day  no  one  is,  or  can  be,  either  purely 
classic  or  purely  romantic.  The  groundwork,  no  doubt,  of  mo¬ 
dern  European  society  is  Gothic.  For  its  characteristic  qualities, 
Europe  is  far  more  indebted  to  the  tribes  of  northern  Germany 
than  to  the  languid  and  worn-out  empire  which  these  high-spirited 
barbarians  overturned.  Yet  the  influences  derived  from  the  study 
of  antiquity,  and  the  admiration  of  its  masterpieces  of  imagina¬ 
tive  composition,  instilled  into  the  mind  in  youth,  and  confirmed 
by  the  personal  experience  of  riper  years,  necessarily  impart  to 
all  modern  poetry  a  mixed  and  composite  character ;  in  which,  by 
a  compromise  between  the  separate  and  sometimes  apparently 
conflicting  elements  of  the  classic  and  romantic,  a  whole  is  pro- 
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duced,  of  a  new  and  homogeneous  nature,  fitted  to  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  age  of  mixed  tastes  and  impulses  in  which  it  had  its 
birth. 

To  what  extent  this  union  may  he  harmoniously  and  naturally 
effected — by  what  poet  and  in  what  work  the  task  has  been  most 
successfully  achieved — by  what  steps  the  process  of  fusion  has 
been  completed  so  far  as  is  poetically  practicable,  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  Ranke  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  this  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  Italian  narrative  and  romantic  poetry. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  source  from  which  all  the  Italian  nar¬ 
rative  poets  borrowed  theoutlineoftheirromantic  fictions — though 
each  engrafted  on  the  general  outline  incidentsand  characters  of  his 
own  invention — was  the  old  prose  collection  of  chronicles  relative 
■to  Charlemagne,  entitled  the  Reali  di  Francia,  with  its  continu- 
jations  the  Aspramonte  and  the  Spagna  ;  all  apparently  the  pro- 
eductions  (though  by  different  writers)  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Semi-fabulous  we  cannot  call  them,  for  in  truth,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  historical  names,  they  are  wholly  fictitious. 

Their  imaginary  theme  is  the  propagation  of  an  universal 
Christianity  by  force  of  arms.  The  worshippers  of  Macone, 
Apollino,  Jupiter,  Trivigante,  and  Belfegor,  (for  the  name  of  the 
great  opponent  of  Christianity  in  their  chronicles  is  Legion,)  are 
to  be  converted  not  by  missions  and  exhortations,  but  ‘  civilly  by 
‘  the  sword,’ — seventy  thousand  obstinate  unbelievers,  for  instance, 
being  put  to  death  after  the  capture  of  the  imaginary  town  of 
Baida.  For  this  high  enterprise  of  conversion,  the  French  mo- 
narchs,  particularly  Charlemagne,  have  been  destined  by  Heaven ; 
and,  under  their  persevering  efforts,  by  degrees  Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  Slavonic  nations,  are  converted ;  the  English,  who  had 
relapsed  into  Paganism,  brought  back  into  the  Christian  fold ; 
and  even  Spain,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  very  hotbed  of 
heathenism,  and  generally  chosen,  as  Flanders  was  at  a  later 
period  in  European  history,  as  the  scene  of  hostile  operations,  is 
at  last  brought  into  subjection. 

Nothing  can  be  more  purely  and  rudely  feudal  than  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  prose  poems.  Religion  and  loyalty — religion,  as 
expressing  not  so  much  the  mild  graces  of  Christianity  as  a 
merciless  hatred  of  Paganism — and  loyalty,  as  indicating  the 
actual  unconditional  submission  of  the  vassal  to  the  chief,  and 
the  theoretical  submission  of  the  noble  to  the  monarch — are  the 
main  hinges  on  which  the  whole  action  revolves.  The  Church 
had  evidently  not  yet  obtained  that  supremacy  which  afterwards 
made  the  possessors  of  the  Papal  See  the  arbiters  of  the  politics 
of  Europe.  The  Pope  throughout  plays  a  subordinate  part  to 
the  Emperor.  He  is  represented  as  guided,  not  by  regard  to  the 
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interests  of  Christianity,  but  by  bis  personal  connexion  with  the 
one  party  or  the  other; — sometimes  he  is  even  placed  in  a  very  in¬ 
vidious  light.  Neither  ar^  there  many  traces  of  that  system  of  chi¬ 
valry,  which  was  the  aftergrowth,  and  may  be  called  tbe  refined 
essence  of  feudalism.  The  strict  adherence  to  engagements,  on 
the  part  of  the  heroes,  at  all  costs — the  complicated  love  adven¬ 
tures,  which  make  so  important  a  figure  at  a  later  stage,  are  not 
to  be  traced  in  these  ruder  productions.  The  annals  of  love, 
when  it  appears,  are  short  and  simple.  It  arises  almost  always 
on  the  side  of  the  lady,  is  the  consequence  and  reward  of  great 
exploits,  and  is  preserved  with  extraordinary  chastity  and  fide¬ 
lity.  The  friendship  also  of  man  for  man,  and  that  secret  tie  of 
the  force  of  blood  which  links  families  to  eaph  other,  are  promi¬ 
nent  characteristics  of  the  state  of  society  here  represented.  Of  the 
element  of  charms  and  magic,  which  subsequently  assumes  so 
much  importance,  we  here  find  little.  Thus,  Orlando  and  Fer- 
rare  are  invulnerable,  not  by  the  force  of  spells  but  of  well-tem¬ 
pered  steel ;  and  if  Fioravante’s  mother  furnishes  him  with  a 
talisman  against  poisons,  the  chronicler  suggests  his  own  doubts 
whether  it  was  not  merely  a  medical  potion  compounded  secun¬ 
dum  artem^  and  without  the  assistance  either  of  muttered  spell  or 
magic  caldron. 

The  adventures  represented  in  these  chronicles,  though,  like 
the  characters,  they  recur  too  often  under  slight  disguises,  (a  cir¬ 
cumstance  equally  observable  in  the  ‘  Niebelungen,’  the  Persian 
‘  Book  of  Heroes,’  the  old  ballad  literature  of  Spain,  Scotland, 
and  England,  and  indeed  in  all  early  poetical  chronicles,)  are  not 
without  invention  and  interest.  And,  in  particular,  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  ‘  La  Spagna  ’  which  relates  to  Charlemagne’s  last 
war  in  Spain  ;  the  defeat  at  Roncesvalles  through  the  treachery 
of  Gan ;  the  fall  of  Orlando  and  the  death  of  Alda,  is  of  such 
genuine  and  indestructible  solemnity  and  beauty,  that  even  in 
the  indiscriminating  hands  of  the  laughter-loving  Pulci  it  retains 
its  pathetic  charm ;  and,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  makes  the 
comedy  which  he  intended  to  write  grow  into  a  tragedy  under  his 
hands. 

Little  was  gained  by  the  first  attempts  to  versify  these  chroni¬ 
cles, —the  ‘  Reali’  by  Altissimo,  the  ‘Spagna’  by  Zenobi  di 
Soajegno.  The  labour  of  these  rifnccintori  was  one,  not  of  love 
hut  of  nioney.  They  were,  in  truth,  mere  ballad-mongers — 

<  Rude  mechanicalls, 

That  work’d  for  bread  upon  Italian  stalls 

And  actually  recited  their  poetry  viva  voce  to  surrounding  lis¬ 
teners,  relying  on  the  charitable  disposition  of  their  auditors  for 
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their  reward.  It  is  strange  how  inveterately  some  of  these  usages 
have  kept  their  ground  in  Italy.  Even  at  this  moment  we  may 
realize  in  Venice  the  recitations  of  these  bards  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

‘  On  the  Riva  Schiavone  at  Venice,’  says  Ranke,  ‘  may  be  seen,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  festival  days  towards  the  Ave  Maria,  and  on  Sundays  some¬ 
what  earlier,  the  story-teller  addressing  his  audience.  They  stand  at  a 
little  distance  from  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  three  or  four  rows 
ranged  behind  each  other.  We  heard  him  relate  the  story  of  tlie  sons  of 
Aymore,  and  the  history  of  Charles  XIL,  divided  into  portions  to  suit 
each  day ;  and  if  there  was  some  truth  in  his  confession  that  he  had  no 
gift  of  poetry,  he  at  least  showed  a  genuine  turn  for  narration.  In  the 
middle,  when  the  interest  is  at  its  height,  he  generally  pauses  to  collect 
his  centesimi,  and  refresh  himself  by  a  draught.  Then  he  recommences  his 
lively  representation — slowly,  in  well-sounding  words — walking  up  and 
down  till  night  closes  in.’ 

Such  was  the  vocation  of  the  early  versifiers  of  the  chronicles ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  with  no  higher  object  than  that  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  daily  demand,  and  often  obliged  to  eke  out  their 
written  composition  by  improvisation,  they  should  have  left  be¬ 
hind  them  nothing  which  surpasses,  if  it  even  rises  to  mediocrity. 
We  confess  we  are  ourselves  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with 
these  primitia-  of  Italian  romantic  poetry ;  but  Ranke,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  with  at  least  all  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  work  of  Altissimo,  as  at  once  the  first 
and  the  best. 

No  alteration  in  the  substance  of  the  original  chronicles  was  ' 
made  by  these  rude  minstrels :  the  incidents,  the  manners  of  the 
chronicles,  were  slavishly  copied.  We  owe  to  them  only  the 
practice  of  suspending  the  narrative,  and  closing  the  canto  at  some 
interesting  moment ;  the  habit  of  introducing  each  division  of  the 
poem  by  a  stanza  embodying  some  prayer  or  invocation,  or  some 
reflection  of  the  narrator,  serious  or  comic,  on  what  has  passed ; 
the  recurrence  of  those  conventional  lines  and  similes  in  which 
all  ballad-mongers  deal  so  largely,  and  that  diffuseness  of  manner 
which  arose  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  thread  of  the  story 
last  as  long  as  possible ;  and  to  which  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Italian  language  and  versification,  and  the  unaffected  and  essen¬ 
tially  popular  cast  of  the  style,  appear  to  have  readily  reconciled 
readers  of  more  critical  tastes  than  those  to  whom  these  composi¬ 
tions  had  originally  been  addressed. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  a  great 
change  had  been  introduced  into  the  social  state,  the  opinions, 
and  the  literary  tastes  of  Italy.  The  Church,  no  doubt,  as  a 
hierarchy,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  authority  :  its  external  splendour 
and  authority  had  even  increased.  It  still  stood  decked  in  purple 
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and  fine  linen,  crowned  with  mitre  and  tiara,  not  only  bearing 
the  keys  of  St  Peter,  but  often  wielding  with  effect  the  temporal 
sword.  But  that  internal  principle  of  deep-felt  religion  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  Crusades — which 
formed  at  once  the  vital  spirit  and  the  controlling  and  connecting 
power  of  feudalism — and  on  which  even  the  permanency  of  the 
Church  itself  was  ultimately  found  to  be  dependent,  was  in  a 
great  measure  extinct.  The  age  of  chivalry,  too,  was  over ;  that  i 
of  commerce  had  begun.  Genoa  had  shot  up  into  a  maritime  and  \ 
trading  power,  which  had  thrown  into  the  shade  many  of  the  \ 
more  extensive  Italian  states.  At  Florence,  merchants  were  seen 
elevated,  by  their  own  enterprise  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  the  rank  of  princes  and  patrons  of  literature.  The 
weapons  of  intellect  were  every  day  becoming  more  effective  than 
those  of  force.  The  passionate  study  of  the  newly  discovered 
works  of  antiquity,  introduced  by  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  was 
beginning  to  take  root  generally  in  the  national  mind,  and  the 
learned  languages  to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  vehicle  through 
which  all  themes  of  an  elevated  nature  were  to  be  conveyed. 
Philosophy,  free  speculation — nay,  even  determined  scepticism — 
had  forced  their  way  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Church 
itself ;  for  a  sect  had  risen  up  within  its  bosom  which  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  short,  so  many  new  directions  had 
insensibly  been  given  to  opinion — so  much  of  the  prestige 
which  had  invested  the  days  of  chivalry,  with  their  concomitants 
of  simplicity,  rudeness,  and  strong  faith,  had  been  destroyed,  that 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  presentation  of  the  picture  of  an 
armed  and  chivalrous  Christianity,  in  its  former  earnest  and  ideal 
light,  would  have  been  an  incongruity  inconsistent  with  tlie  spirit 
of  the  time.  It  was  easier,  however,  to  recognise  the  unsuitable¬ 
ness  of  the  ancient  materials,  in  their  original  shape,  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  than  to  perceive  by  what  substitute  they  were  to 
be  replaced,  or  in  what  form  they  might  advantageously  be  re¬ 
modelled. 

In  Pulci,  (whose  Morgante  Maggiore  appeared  in  1481,)  the 
first  person  who  applied  any  poetic  talent  to  the  creation  of  the 
Italian  romantic  poetry,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Gothic  and  classic  literatures  standing  side  by  side — 
generally  confronting  each  other  in  hostile  opposition — rarely 
reduced  to  any  cordial  or  harmonious  alliance.  We  see  the 
simplicity  of  manner,  the  look  of  faith  and  earnestness  in  parts, 
the  rudeness  and  conventional  remplissage  of  the  old  minstrels, 
struggling  with  the  ironical  and  mocking  tone,  the  classic  allu¬ 
sions,  the  religious  doubts,  and  the  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom  which 
might  naturally  be  anticipated  from  the  companion  of  Lorenzo 
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de  Medici,  of  Politian  and  Machiavelli.  To  tlie  strong  features 
of  resemblance  between  Pulci  and  his  ruder  predecessors,  who 
had  arranged  their  poems  on  a  key  expressly  pitched  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  multitude,  he  perhaps  owes  one  distinction,  which 
Ranke  remarks  that  none  of  his  successors  enjoyed — namely,  that 
portions  of  his  work — such  as  the  adventures  of  Morgante  and 
Margutte,  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  two  cantos  descriptive 
of  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles — were  extracted  from  the  body  of  the 
poem,  and  have  continued,  from  an  early  period,  to  be  constantly 
reprinted  as  popular  tales.  To  his  partial  acquaintance,  at  least, 
with  the  antique  models,  and  more  original  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  owes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
of  the  romantic  poets  whose  works  may  be  still  read  with  interest 
though  certainly  not  with  cordial  satisfaction  ;  and  the  person  to 
whom,  so  far  as  his  manner  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Ariosto  is  much  more  indebted  than  to  Boiardo.  His  poem,  no 
doubt,  has  a  thousand  faults  of  incongruity  and  incoherence.  He 
himself  seems  often  doubtful  of  his  purpose ;  his  hand  wanders  un¬ 
certainly  over  his  instrument,  producing  sounds  sometimes  dolo¬ 
rous,  sometimes  grotesque,  sometimes  jarring  on  the  ear  by  the 
most  hideous  and  discordant  combinations.  'I'he  extremes  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  buffoonery  jostle  each  other;  pathos  and  drollery  stare 
each  other  in  the  face ;  and  passages  that  are  physically  revolt¬ 
ing,  precede  or  follow  others  of  undeniable  solemnity  and  beauty. 
The  strangest  thing  in  Pulci,  and  one  which  has  not  yet  received 
a  satisfactory  explanation,  much  as  the  question  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  is,  that  though  he  certainly  intentionally  treats  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  chivalry  with  a  certain  irony,  and  does  not  disguise  his 
intention  of  making  the  mad  exploits  of  his  weak-witted  and 
gigantic  hero  a  comic  parody  of  those  high  adventures  of  Christian 
paladins  and  Pagan  chiefs,  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  to  elevate  and  idealize,  he  neither  seems  to  have  intended 
purposely  to  ridicule  religion,  nor  to  revolt  the  feelings  of  his  read¬ 
ers  by  the  coarseness  and  filth  which  occasionally  deform  his  de¬ 
scriptions.  In  regard  to  the  former  point,  bold  as  some  of  his  spe¬ 
culations  appear,  and  strangely  as  they  stand  in  contrast  with  the 
fervent  piety  and  unquestioning  belief  of  the  introductory  stanzas 
of  his  cantos,  we  agree  with  Lord  Byron,  ‘  that  such  an  inten- 
‘  tion  would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to  the 
‘  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and  country ;  and  the  permission 
‘  to  publish  the  poem,  and  its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy, 
*  prove  that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.’  In  truth,  rightly 
examined,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  Pulci’s  satire  strikes 
rather  against  religious  institutions,  such  as  they  then  existed  in 
Italy',  than  against  religion  itself ;  and  probably  the  degrading 
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pictures  of  priestcraft  and  of  the  monastic  life  which  he  draws, 
were  considerably  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  his  benefactor  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  per¬ 
secuted  by  a  hostile  Pope,  both  in  the  way  of  open  attack  and 
secret  machinations.  Besides,  without  being  at  all  an  esprit  fort 
in  matters  of  religion,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  companion 
of  Lorenzo  and  his  companions,  was  likely  to  be  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  precise  line  which,  in  regard  to  ridicule,  separated  the 
shadow  from  the  substance,  the  abuses  of  religion  from  its  benefi¬ 
cent  influence.  As  to  his  other  gross  defect,  the  indifference 
which  he  manifests  to  the  nature  of  his  descriptions,  it  seems 
to  have  resulted  from  an  unformed  and  defective  taste,  which  even 
the  society  of  the  learned  was  little  likely  to  improve,  if  we  may 
form  an  opinion  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  from  some  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Machiavel,  and  suppose  that  such  facetiee  as  those  of 
Poggio  formed  the  staple  of  conversation  there,  as  they  appear  to 
have  done  among  the  wits  of  the  Roman  chancery  in  the  time  of 
his  father.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this  forms  the  chief  draw¬ 
back  from  his  merits.  Mr  Stewart  Rose,  in  translating  Casti, 
boasts  that  he  has 

*  Let  go  his  author’s  skirt 
Whenever  he  has  plunged  through  filth  and  dirt.’ 

But  good  and  bad  follow  so  close  on  each  other  in  Pulci,  that 
the  reader  finds  it  impossible  to  let  go  his  hold  in  time,  and  steps, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  from  a  flower-bed  into  a  quagmire. 

Though  Pulci  was  probably  himself  not  unacquainted  with  the 
classic  authors,  and  must  at  least  have  acquired  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  them  through  the  society  of  such  men  as  Politian 
and  the  other  ornaments  of  Lorenzo’s  court,  we  perceive,  both  in 
the  manner  in  which  his  classical  recollections  are  employed,  and 
in  the  form  of  his  composition,  the  hesitation  of  one  who  feels 
that  in  venturing  into  the  field  of  antiquity  he  is  hazarding  a 
doubtful  experiment.  Of  the  classic  forms  of  composition  he  has 
borrowed  little  or  nothing.  For  their  calmness  of  tone,  their 
quiet,  steady  progression  of  plot,  their  economy  of  incident,  their 
finish  of  manner,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  native  taste.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Pulci,  the  old  habits  of  the  ballad-monger  stand  con¬ 
fessed,  in  the  needless  hurry  and  complication  of  his  incidents ; — 
in  his  want  of  poetical  perspective,  exhibiting  ail  events  and 
characters  on  the  same  plane,  and  with  the  same  strength  of  light 
and  shadow — so  that  the  only  realljr  pathetic  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  Morgante,  that  relating  to  the  battle  of  Ron- 
cesvalles,  is  in  a  manner  lost  among  the  burlesque  extravagances 
of  the  nominal  hero ; — in  the  occasional  hardness  of  his  style, 
whatever  may  be  its  Tuscan  purity  ; — in  his  repetitions  and  his 
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forced  rhymes,  which  a  little  expenditure  of  labour  would  have 
removed  ;  and  which  are  the  less  excusable,  from  the  ease  with 
which  that  difficulty,  so  formidable  in  some  of  the  northern  lan¬ 
guages,  may  be  overcome  in  Italian.  The  influence  of  the  antique 
appears  only  either  negatively  in  the  serio-comic  form  with  which 
the  old  Gothic  traditions  now  appear  invested,  or  more  positively 
in  multiplied  and  misplaced  allusions  to  passages  in  the  classics  ; 
in  the  citation  of  undigested  heaps  of  examples,  often  inappli¬ 
cable,  always  pedantic,  from  ancient  history  ;  or,  as  if  merely  to 
display  the  extent  of  the  author’s  reading,  in  inappropriate  biblical 
quotations  and  commentaries.  The  groundwork  on  which  he 
works  is  still  decidedly  Gothic:  his  object  in  resorting  to  anti¬ 
quity  seems  only  to  have  been  to  weave  some  additional  parti¬ 
coloured  threads  into  a  web  already  of  a  sufficiently  motley 
tissue. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  elements  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
in  their  first  rude  juxtaposition,  or  rather  conflict.  The  old- 
established  romantic  faith  has  become  an  object  of  scepticism, 
of  ridicule ;  the  classic  literature,  though  powerful  to  under¬ 
mine,  is  still  powerless  to  reconstruct ;  it  is  resorted  to,  not  for 
lessons  in  the  great  principles  of  composition,  but  simply  as  a 
source  of  learned  illustration  and  recondite  instances,  more  novel 
than  the  old-fashioned  literature  of  chivalry  supplied.  The  les¬ 
sons  of  ‘careful  felicity’  of  expression — of  repose — of  manner — 
of  the  selection  of  incidents  either  dignified  in  their  own  nature, 
or  deriving  dignityfrom  the  passions  and  afl'cctions  with  which 
they  were  associated;  —  the  avoidance  of  all  that  was  essen¬ 
tially  vulgar,  filthy,  and  degrading ;  the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole  ; — all  the  principles,  in  short,  which  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  in  a  right  spirit,  might  have  impressed 
with  advantage  on  the  romantic  poets,  seems  to  have  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  Pulci.  So  far  as  taste  went,  the  book  of 
antiquity  remained  for  him  to  the  last  sealed. 

Hence,  where  he  is  successful,  he  is  never  so  continuously,  to 
any  extent.  Lumbering  stanzas,  hovering  between  the  serious 
and  the  burlesque,  without  the  elevation  of  the  one  or  the 
decided  humour  of  the  other,  chequer  even  his  best  descriptions. 
Too  many  throats  are  cut  and  necks  broken,  both  by  the  con¬ 
verted  giant  and  his  Christian  allies,  to  allow  us  to  treat  the 
subject  on  the  avowed  footing  of  a  comic  extravagance  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  palpable  vein  of  unalloyed  absurdity 
which  runs  through  the  whole,  excludes  even  that  species  of 
qualified  and  half-sceptical  belief  which  Ariosto,  by  his  art¬ 
ful  keeping  throughout  his  poem,  extorts,  at  least,  from  the 
imaginative  reader.  I'he  result  accordingly  is,  that,  in  reading 
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PulcI,  we  either  laugh  at  the  mere  extravagance  of  the  concep¬ 
tion — as  when  Turpin,  after  pronouncing  absolution  on  the 
army,  begins  to  skip  about  like  a  goat,  and  to  perform  gambols 
scarcely  less  strange  than  those  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  Sierra 
Morena  ;  or  when  the  Abbot  of  Clermont  thus  advises  Orlando 
to  come  within  cover  when  the  giants  begin  to  hurl  rocks  from 
the  mountains  above  : — 

‘  For  God’s  sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed, 

The  manna’s  falling  now !  ’ 

or  we  are  revolted  by  the  indifference  with  which  the  heads, 
legs,  and  arms  of  all  luckless  opponents  are  described  as  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds  without  remorse,  and  really  sometimes  with¬ 
out  any  good  reason,  by  the  ‘  new  couvertite  ’  from  Mahomet¬ 
anism.  On  the  contrary,  Ariosto,  by  the  selection  of  a  happy 
medium  between  seriousness  and  mirth,  carries  our  sympathies, 
and,  to  some  extent,  our  faith  along  with  him.  We  look  on  as 
interested  spectators  of  his  really  agitating  combats ;  we  smile — 
for  he  never  creates  a  laugh — at  the  sly  but  kindly  humour  of 
some  of  his  reflections ;  we  acknowledge  the  high  and  generous 
spirit  that  pervades  others;  we  sympathize  with  the  noble  and 
chivalrous  cast  of  thought  which  he  bestows  upon  his  creations ; 
and,  in  fact,  are  so  hurried  along  by  the  mingled  current  of  in¬ 
teresting  narrative,  description,  and  reflection,  always  confined 
within  the  channel  of  cheerfulness,  moderation,  and  good  sense, 
that  we  forget  to  pause  upon  the  occasional  slips  of  the  author. 
The  general  reader  overlooks  entirely  the  fact,  which  some  pes¬ 
tilent  critics  have  detected  and  communicated,  that  not  a  few  of 
Ariosto’s  heroes  are  found  fighting  desperately  in  an  afterpart  of 
the  poem,  who  had  been  already  quietly  inurned  in  some  pre¬ 
ceding  canto ; — like  another  of  his  personages  who,  unconscious 
of  having  received  his  mortal  wound — 

‘  Andava  combattendo  ed  era  morto.’ 

But  we  are  anticipating :  for,  before  the  purely  romantic 
poetry  found  its  perfection  in  the  light  graces  added  to  it  by 
Ariosto,  an  attempt  was  made  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  more 
serious  vein  by  Boiardo — a  nobleman  of  rank  and  easy  fortune — 
a  scholar,  and  translator  of  the  ancients — a  resident  at  the  chival¬ 
rous  court  of  Hercules  the  First  of  Ferrara.  A  man  of  a  high  and 
imaginative  cast  of  mind,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that,  while 
he  retained  the  groundwork  of  the  popular  romances,  and  to 
some  extent  also  the  popular  manner  of  narrative,  he  might,  by 
refining  the  characters  and  investing  the  incidents  with  a  veil 
of  the  marvellous,  produce  a  chivalrous  poem  on  a  fictitious 
subject,  which  should  be  in  unison  at  once  with  the  taste  of  the 
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populaee  and  the  refined.  Though,  like  his  predecessors,  he 
chooses  for  his  subject  a  religious  war  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  between  Gradasso  King  of  Sericane  and  Charle¬ 
magne,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  story  of  those  ancient 
chronicles  to  which  Pulci  restricts  himself ;  he  draws  incidents 
and  borrows  characters  from  the  later  cycluses  of  romantic 
fiction  relative  to  the  Knights  of  the  Round-Table.  Some 
of  those  enchantments,  the  source  of  which  has  so  pfuzzlcd 
critics,  and  to  which  they  have  ascribed  an  Oriental  origin,  arc 
obviously  taken  from  Launcelot  du  Lac ;  and  Orlando  himselt 
plays,  throughout  the  Innamorato,  the  part  of  Launcelot.  Both 
cycluses  of  romance — those  relating  to  the  history  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  those  relating  to  Arthur  and  the  Round-Table — 
probably  appeared  to  him  to  be  defective;  the  first-Mn  that 
softening  spirit  of  courtesy  which  increasing  civilisation  had 
produced  ;  the  latter  in  that  importance  and  interest  of  subject 
which  the  opposition  on  a  great  scale  of  Christianity  to  Pagan¬ 
ism,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  former,  after  many  defeats, 
secured  to  it.  Hence,  while  Boiardo  throws  his  action  into  the 
former  period,  he  borrows  the  traits  of  his  characters  mainly 
from  the  latter.  The  names  of  his  actors  are  the  same,  but 
they  appear  invested  with  new  attributes.  He  retains  the  Pala¬ 
dins  with  their  ‘  fierce  wars,’  but  he  adds  ‘  faithful  loves,’  and 
‘  high  thoughts,  seated  in  hearts  of  courtesy,’  *  to  moralize  the 
song. 

<  Piace  la  guerra  a  lo  animo  piu  fiero, 

Lo  amore  al  cuor  gentile  e  delicate.’  f 

Add  to  these,  the  charms  and  enchantments  which  here,  for  the 
first  time,  become  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
poem,  and  we  have  the  three  main  elements  of  Boiardo’s  poem — 
War,  Love,  and  Magic. 

A  fourth,  and  an  important,  though  still  subordinate  element 
of  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  is  the  influence  of  classical  fiction  ; 
not  appearing,  as  in  Pulci,  in  the  shape  of  learned  allusions  and 
inappropriate  instances,  but  gracefully  and  dexterously  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  tissue  of  the  story.  The  translator  of  Herodo¬ 
tus  and  Apuleius  shows,  by  his  very  choice  of  these,  an  inclina¬ 
tion  for  the  marvellous  and  the  mythological  fables  of  antiquity; 
and  many  of  these  he  has  unquestionably  introduced  into  his 
poem. 

‘  It  is  probable,’  says  Ranke,  ‘  that  the  ring  of  Angelica,  which  ren- 


*  Sir  P,  Sidney. 


f^Lib.  iii.  5. 
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dered  the  wearer  invisible,  has  its  origin  in  that  of  Gyges.  We  find  a 
sphinx  propounding;  its  riddles,  a  Polyphemus  who  spares  one  of  his 
victims  ;  in  the  very  name  of  Circella  we  recognise  Circe  ;  the  history 
of  Narcissus  is  repeated  in  express  terms.  Perhaps  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients  has  not  been  without  its  influence,  also,  on  the  more  compact 
composition  of  the  work.  I'or  although  the  fable  of  Ruggiero,  which 
was  known  to  the  versifiers  of  the  Aspramonte,  is  undoubtedly  older 
tlian  Boiardo ;  yet  the  relation  of  this  hero  to  the  house  of  Este,  the 
prophecies  connected  with  this  noble  race,  who  are  to  be  the  possessors 
and  the  guardians  of  bravery,  goodness,  and  morality,  and  under  whose 
sway  love,  glory,  virtue,  and  prosperity  are  to  be  perpetuated — these  are 
unquestionably  a  new  version  of  old  traditions  imitated  from  the  Latin 
poets,  and  applied  to  a  modern  subject. 

*  Boiardo’s  poem,  then,  is  undoubtedly  made  up  of  elements  of  very 
dift'erent  origin  ;  yet  it  seems  poured  forth  from  the  mould  of  his  mind  as 
if  at  a  single  cast.  We  see  before  us  a  poet  who  is  himself  powerfully 
afl'ected  by  all  that  is  beautiful,  honourable,  and  glorious  in  chivalry.  Nut 
far  from  Scandiano,  he  possessed  an  old  mountain  castle,  Tcrricella,  re* 
mote  from  the  road,  situated  in  a  lonely  spot  surrounded  by  wood ;  hither, 
during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  he  retired ;  and  here,  or  in  Gesso, 
another  of  his  possessions,  also  situated  on  an  eminence,  with  a  more 
extensive  prospect,  he  composed  his  work.  To  gratify  those  compan¬ 
ions  and  kindred  spirits,  who,  as  he  says,  if  they  loved  war,  loved  not 
to  wage  it  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  he  composed  his  poem — to 
revive  the  glory  of  those  knights  of  old  who  conquered  every  monster 
that  haunted  the  world.  He  entered  on  bis  task  with  the  greater  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  exercise  of  knightly  virtues, 
fur  a  time  in  abeyance,  was  about  to  be  revived.  “  That  storm,  that 
“  winter,”  he  says,  “  is  over.  The  world  begins  to  deck  itself  once  more 
"  with  the  blossoms  of  virtue.”  * 

<  He  has  been  most  successful  in  imparting  to  the  uniform  characters, 
which  the  ancient  fables,  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  general  dispo¬ 
sitions,  handed  down  to  him  only  in  their  leading  outlines,  that  parti¬ 
cular  truth  which  his  more  animated  poem  required.  How  different  is 
his  Rinaldo  from  the  former  wild  and  terrible  son  of  Aymon — not 
indeed  the  strongest  of  the  Paladins,  but  master  of  his  sword,  firm  on 
his  steed,  ever  on  the  alert — a  noble  youth,  exulting  in  the  pleasure  of 
action.  When  he  is  trusted  by  Charles  with  the  conduct  of  the  army, 
joyful  hope  brings  the  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  his  gratitude  is  expressed 
with  a  modesty  which  seems  unconscious  of  merit. 

‘  Opposed  to  him  stands  Rodomont,  who  knows  not  if  there  be  a 
God,  since  none  has  seen  him  :  his  good  sword,  his  war-horse,  his  cou¬ 
rage — these  are  his  God.  Of  the  usages  of  chivalry  he  knows  nothing. 
To  inflict  upon  the  enemy  every  possible  evil  is  his  sole  aim — loyalty  to 
his  king  bis  only  virtue. 


♦  ‘  Ora  d  il  mal  vento  e  quel  verno  compito, 
£  torua  il  moudo  di  virtu  fiorito.’ 


i 
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<  Astolplio — who  takes  all  his  mishaps  in  such  good  part,  shrugs  bis 
shoulders,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse — is  a  character  expanded 
and  improved  from  the  ‘  Spagna.’ 

<  The  faithful  Brandimarte  follows,  who  cannot  hear  of  Orlando’s 
departure  without  accompanying  him  ;  in  whom  the  poet  paints  the 
cbarin  of  fiiciidship,  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  imparting  every  thought 
to  another  as  to  a  second  self :  Fionlelisa,  who,  young,  beautiful,  and 
6ery  as  she  is,  manifests  an  intelligence  which  has  in  it  something  of  the 
divine :  Bradamante,  all  youth,  strength,  and  innocence ;  near  her  the 
sarcastic  Marphisa,  in  the  confidence  of  being  invincible,  defying  Heaven, 
threatening  to  destroy  Mahomet,  and  burn  paradise ;  and  the  diminutive 
Brunello,  ready  to  steal  the  moon  from  heaven,  or  the  Pope  from  Chris¬ 
tendom. 

‘  Conspicuous  among  the  rest  is  Orlando,  the  hero  of  the  work,  yet 
far  enough  from  being  an  ideal  one.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  character  is 
delineated  without  a  dash  of  irony.  He  is  easily  deceived,  and  in  matters 
of  love  extremely  inflammable.  He  believes  the  malicious  Greek  on  his 
word,  and  thanks  him  besides  for  deceiving  him.  He  goes  quietly  in  search 
of  a  rock  from  which  he  is  told  he  will  enjoy  a  prospect  of  hell.  He 
follows  Angelica  from  the  extremity  of  Asia  to  France,  with  such  modest 
diffidence,  that  he  makes  no  progress  in  his  suit,  and  yet  the  treacherous 
Origilla  makes  an  impression  on  him.  He  borders,  therefore,  closely  on 
the  comic ;  he  has  some  traits  of  Don  Quixote ; — but  he  only  borders  on 
the  ludicrous — these  traits  are  light  and  good-humoured,  hinted  at  rather 
than  expressed — the  serious  element  is  undoubtedly  the  predominant. 
Orlando  is  full  of  a  noble  simplicity,  cheerful  courtesy,  resignation,  piety, 
greatness  of  mind. 

‘  Let  us  be  pardoned  for  this  attempt  to  seize  the  features  of  charac¬ 
ters  whose  existence  was  only  in  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  We  are  here 
dealing  with  his  peculiar  excellence,  that  of  delineating  characters  nut 
merely  in  general  outline,  but  with  all  those  lesser  traits  which  first  con¬ 
fer  on  them  truth  and  life.  It  would  lead  us  ton  far  were  we,  after  this 
indication  of  the  leading  points  of  the  fable  and  the  characters,  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  incidents.  Few  poems  are  richer  in 
original  and  ingenious  inventions,  in  attractive  situations,  in  well-imagined 
complexities.  We  wander  along  a  marvellously  intricate  path,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  strangest  and  liveliest  adventures,  ever  charming  and  ever 
new.  Let  us  not  expect,  however,  to  meet  in  Boiardo’s  work  with 
nothing  but  virtue  and  beauty,  magnanimity  and  gentleness.  Sensual 
descriptions,  offensive  jests,  appear  at  times  in  undisguised  simplicity  of 
expression.  But  shall  we  say  that  piety  is  hypocritical  because  jest  is 
found  in  its  company  ? — that  courtesy  is  false  because  it  stands  side  by 
side  with  sensuality  ? — that  bravery  cannot  be  genuine  because  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  savage  wildness  ?  These  strange  associations  form  the 
texture  of  life  itself  as  well  as  of  the  poem.  And  here  at  least  we  are 
never  revolted  by  startling  contrasts.  A  poetic  spirit  is  spread  over  and 
mellows  the  poem,  which,  as  it  animated  the  poet  himself,  is  communi- 
cateu  to  the  reader,  and  helps  him  over  every  difficulty.  Boiardo  is  a 
poet  who  believed,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  what  be  said,  and  lived  entirely 
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in  his  creations ;  he  was  happy  in  the  labour  of  composition,  while  the 
aspect  of  the  world  about  him  and  his  spirits  would  permit.  Before  the 
end  of  his  eecend  book,  however,  be  begins  to  complain  that  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  attempt  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  poetry.  Italy  is  filled  with 
lamentations  ;  he  can  scarcely  breathe ;  how  should  he  be  able  to  sing  ? 
Public  calamities  disturb  the  harmless  tenor  of  his  life. 

‘  Once  more  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  a  freer  heart ;  once 
more  he  feels  himself  happy  in  the  circle  of  that  society  which  his  work 
was  intended  to  amuse.  He  resumes  bis  tale,  and  continues  it  to  tho 
middle — till  the  Saracens  advance  to  the  attack  of  Paris,  and  Kodomont 
rears  the  scaling-ladders  against  the  walla,  and  is  only  restrained  from 
mounting  them  by  the  arrival  of  llinaldo.  He  promises  to  sound  for  us 
the  most  melodious  strings  of  his  harp,  when  suddenly  he  sees  the  French 
cross  the  mountains,  and  Italy  actually  involved  in  war  and  fiame.  Mourn¬ 
fully  he  lets  the  threads  of  his  tale  drop,  and  resumes  them  no  more.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  the  French  appeared,  1494,  he  expired.' 

Before  leaving  Boiardo,  let  us  merely  remind  our  readers  that 
these  remarks  are  applicable,  not  to  the  poem  as  it  appears  in  the 
Rifacciamento  of  Berni,  (produced  forty  years  afterwards,)  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  commonly  found  by  English  readers;  but  to 
the  original  work  of  Boiardo  himself.  'I'hat  Berm’s  version  of  the 
Orlando  Innalnorato  has  great  and  peculiar  merits,  is  evident  from 
the  feet,  that  it  has  so  completely  superseded  the  original  as  to 
render  Boiardo’s  work  of  rare  occurrence.  But  Berni,  while  he 
has  imparted  an  admirable  ease  and  humour  to  the  mere  style  of 
Boiardo,  which  is  often  heavy  and  inverted,  certainly  presents 
both  characters  and  incidents  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  original  work.  Whether  his  altera¬ 
tions  in  these  respects  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
provements  or  not,  we  think  extremely  questionable.  In  some 
respects,  such  as  the  conceits  which  he  interweaves  into  his 
stanzas,  and  with  which  Boiardo  is  by  no  means  chargeable,  he 
has  certainly  altered  the  poem  for  the  worse.  It  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  in  view  this  subsequent  change  on  the  original 
character  of  the  poem;  because,  judging  of  it  from  the  version  of 
Berni,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Ariosto  and  Boiardo  had  more  in 
common  than  they  really  possessed.  It  is  the  imitation  of  Ariosto 
himself,  in  fact,  which  has  communicated  to  Berni’s  Orlando 
Innamorato  much  of  that  sly  humour  and  naivete  in  which  it 
resembles  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  resemblance  between  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the  burlesque  additions 
which  have  been  superinduced  upon  the  poem,  appears  consider¬ 
able.  Ariosto  takes  up  the  three  main  threads  of  Boiardo’s  nar¬ 
rative  ;  he  adopts  his  characters,  stamped  with  those  traits  which 
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Boiardo  had  impressed  upon  them ;  he  leads  them  through  the 
same  mazes  of  combats,  love  passages,  and  enchantments ;  he 
even  repeats  incidents  which  are  found  in  his  predecessor.  In 
the  invention  of  plot,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  tale  which  he 
thus  took  up  half-told,  a  good  judge,  Mr  Stewart  Rose,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  work  of  Boiardo  :  * — ‘  Boiardo,’  says  he,  ‘  how- 
‘  ever  inferior  as  a  poet,  must  be  considered  as  a  superior  art- 
‘  ist  to  Ariosto ;  and,  weaving  as  complicated  a  web  as  his  suc- 
‘  cessor,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  he  excels  him  as  a 
‘  story-teller.  The  tales,  indeed,  of  Ariosto,  (and  the  want  of 
‘  connexion  among  them  is,  in  my  eyes,  his  most  essential  defect,) 
‘  are  so  many  loose  episodes,  which  may  be  compared  to  parallel 
‘  streams  flowing  towards  one  reservoir,  but  through  separate  and 
‘  independent  channels.  Those  of  Boiardo,  on  the  contrary,  are 
‘  like  waters  that,  however  they  may  diverge,  preserve  their  rcla- 
‘  tion  to  the  parent  river,  to  which  their  accession  always  seems 
‘necessary,  and  with  which  they  reunite  previous  to  its  discharging 
‘  its  contents  into  their  common  resting-place.’ 

To  the  characters  of  Boiardo,  Ariosto  has  made  no  substantial 
addition ;  though  he  has  certainly  given  to  them  more  of  rounding 
and  keeping.  Astolpho,  no  doubt,  assumes  an  importance  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso  which  he  does  not  possess  in  the  Innamorato — so 
far  as  being  employed  as  a  Deus  ex  machind  to  bring  about  the 
cure  of  Orlando,  the  union  of  Bradamante  and  Ruggiero,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from  Europe — but  he  remains  the  same 
poco  curantc,  and  not  over-scrupulous  personage,  whom  Boiardo 
had  drawn  in  such  natural  colours.  Angelica,  certainly,  does  not 
gain  in  his  hands.  The  slight  portion  of  feeling  which  she 
appears  originally  to  possess,  she  loses  in  the  Orlando  Furioso. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bradamante  comes  out  in  fine  relief ;  and 
the  rather  revolting  and  unmanageable  character  of  Marphisa  is 
dexterously  refined  into  something  of  feminine  gentleness. 

What,  then,  are  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two 
poems  ?  Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  that  universal  and  perennial 
popularity,  which  makes  the  work  of  Ariosto  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  imagination,  while  that  of  Boiardo  has  sunk  into  com¬ 
parative  oblivion  ? 

One  point  at  least  is  clear.  The  poem  of  Boiardo  was  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country.  It  reflected  the 
viewsof  an  individual  mind,  and  not  of  thepublic  which  he  addressed. 
In  the  extravagant  personages  of  romantic  fiction,  his  serious  and 
enthusiastic  mind  could  recognise  the  types  of  virtues  and  vices ;  in 

*  Introduction  to  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  p.  10. 
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its  strange  fictions,  the  allegoric  portraiture  of  universal  lessons  of 
nobleness  and  virtue.  What  appeared  to  himself  in  an  earnest  light, 
he  thought  he  could  investwith  significance  and  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  Instead  of  following  out  the  comic  path  which  Pulci 
had  opened,  he  reverted  to  the  seriousness  and  good  faith  of  the 
ancient  chronicles.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  admiration  felt 
for  him  by  Milton,  on  whom  the  story  of  Boiardo  (if  we  may 
judge  by  his  more  frequent  references  to  it)  made  a  deeper  im¬ 
pression  than  the  gayer  narrative  of  Ariosto.  Boiardo  could  not, 
indeed,  exclude  the  influence  of  modern  ideas,  or  of  ancient  liter¬ 
ature  from  his  poem ;  but  neither  did  he  court  them.  The 
groundwork  of  the  strange  edifice  he  has  reared,  remains  Gothic, 
though  upon  this  barbaric  surface  many  a  modern  ornament, 
many  a  fragment  of  ancient  marbles  is  enchased. 

Pulci,  rude  and  unformed  as  his  taste  was,  had  in  this  respect 
more  justly  appreciated  his  countrymen  and  his  time.  Those  ideal 
campaigns,  which  could  be  traced  on  no  map  but  that  of  fancy — 
those  chivalrous  personages,  carrying  on  exterminating  wars  for 
the  possession  of  an  enchanted  sword  or  courser — Durindana 
or  Bayardo ; — sacking  imaginary  cities ; — assisted  or  counteracted 
by  the  spells  of  benevolent  or  mischievous  fays  and  magicians; — 
could  not  appear  to  the  disenchanted  eyes  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  any  other  than  at  best  a  serio-comic  light.  Thus  Ariosto 
has  viewed  them.  Eminently  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  known 
life  in  all  its  aspects;  as  a  courtier,  a  soldier,  a  scholar,  a  country 
gentleman,  the  governor  of  a  district ;  he  was  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  character  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  was  himself  an 
admirable  epitome  of  most  of  its  better  qualities ;  and  his  expe¬ 
rience  determined  him  at  once  to  work  out,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  refine  and  purify,  the  vein  which  had  been  opened  by  Pulci. 
He  does  not  exhibit  the  fictions  .of  romance  in  travestie,  or  its 
personages  in  broad  and  laughing  caricature ;  but  a  current  of 
comic  irony  is  poured  through  many  channels  of  description  and 
reflection  over  the  whole — not  destructive  of  serious  interest,  for 
it  is  wonderful  with  what  an  air  of  reality  he  invests  his  sieges, 
combats,  and  even  his  scenes  of  enchantment — but  sufficient, 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shot  across  a  landscape,  to  lighten  up 
into  cheerfulness  what  would  otherwise  have  been  sombre  and 
dull. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  romantic  fictions  in  this  spirit  of 
gQod-natured  irony,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  sober  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Ariosto  remains  without  a  rival.  He  interweaves,  with 
the  most  felicitous  adaptation,  the  recollections  of  antiquity,  the 
inventions  and  manners  of  modern  times,  the  refinements  which 
the  language  and  social  spirit  of  the  age  had  undergone,  with  the 
Gothic  groundwork  which  he  still  preserves.  But  here,  unlike 
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Boiardo,  the  new  additions  are  at  least  as  exclusive  and  import¬ 
ant  as  the  old  materials  with  which  they  are  interwoven.  Almost 
all  his  allusions  and  comparisons  are  drawn  from  antiquity. 

*  The  ladies  are  fair  as  statues  formed  by  Phidias :  they  are  accom¬ 
plished  as  Pallas :  or  their  age  is  that  of  Hecuba  or  the  CuiuiBan  Sybil. 
If  he  is  celebrating  a  man — Nereus  was  not  so  fair,  Achilles  so  strong, 
Ulysses  was  not  so  bold,  Nestor,  the  aged  and  experienced,  was  not  so 
prudent.  “  Dreadful  age!”  he  exclaims  in  one  place,  “full  of  Thyestes’ 
Tantalus’ and  Atreuses,  in  what  .Scythia  do  such  warlike  usages  prevail? 
The  youth  would  have  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  a  Polypheme ;  but 
thou  art  more  cruel  than  a  Cyclops  and  Lsestrygone.”’ 

The  intermixture  of  modern  usages  is  equally  remarkable  and 
more  amusing.  The  warfare  of  his  time,  which  still  had  in  it 
much  that  was  chivalrous,  notwithstanding  the  revolution  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  against  which  he  protests  in 
the  person  of  Orlando,  (Canto  9,)  allowed  him  to  depict  combats, 
tournaments,  arms,  and  usages  as  he  saw  them  daily  about  him ;  but 
he  deals  freely  with  matters  far  less  poetical — with  army  contractors, 
victualling  stores  and  rations,  mines  and  muskets,*  prize-money 
and  plunder.  It  is  evident  that  Ariosto  had  begun  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  puzzled  Don  Quixote  so  much  in  his  conference  with 
the  landlord  after  his  second  sally,  that  money  and  clean  shirts 
are  as  indispensable  in  the  high  emprises  of  chivalry  as  else¬ 
where.  His  mariners,  too,  consult  their  charts  in  time  of  need, 
instead  of  driving  before  the  wind  to  any  haven  to  which  a 
good  or  a  malignant  genius  might  choose  to  impel  them ;  the 
Flanders  hangings  which  are  found  among  the  spoils,  are  inven¬ 
toried  with  a  painstaking  and  prudential  accuracy ;  the  gold 
and  silk  stuffs  are  described  with  the  accuracy  and  gusto  of 
a  Florentine  weaver.  The  descriptions  of  the  incontinence  of 
hermits ;  the  idea  of  making  the  residence  of  discord  a  cloister ; 
the  many  other  satirical  strokes  against  clerical  abuses  with  which 
the  poem  abounds,  show  that  frcethinking  was  on  the  advance. 

In  two  points  Ariosto  is  peculiarly  successful.  Though  he  has 
not  evinced  Boiardo’s  power  of  creating  either  original  characters 
or  incidents,  he  discriminates  the  shades  of  both  with  surprising 
variety.  He  brings  out  as  by  a  microscope  a  thousand  minute 
features  of  distinction,  in  two  situations  which  at  first  appeared 
identical ;  borrowing  often  the  whole  outline  of  an  incident  from 
Boiardo,  he  produces  it  at  once  another  and  the  same.  This 
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Siioi  terorieri  a  far  cavaJli  e  gente. 

Navi  apparecchia,  e  munition  de  guerra, 
Vettovaglie,  e  danar  maturamente. 
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makes  him  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  poets.  The  figures, 
the  accessories,  the  movements  are  so  painted  in  words  that  they 
seem  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  canvass. 

Nor  is  he  less  a  master  of  the  art  of  contrast,  of  which  the 
earlier  poets  had  been  singularly  careless,  particularly  Pulci,  who 
fatigues  the  reader  with  the  endless  treasons  of  Gan,  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  massacres  of  Morgante.  Ariosto  delights  to 
alternate  shade  and  sunshine,  scenes  of  combat  and  tranquillity. 
The  drowsy  quiet  of  the  house  of  sleep  is  the  prelude  to  the 
assault  of  Paris ;  between  the  swords  of  Mandricardo  and  Ro- 
domont  rises  the  graceful  apparition  of  Doralice ;  from  the  carnage 
caused  by  Rodomont  within  the  capital,  the  poet  hurries  us,  with 
Gryfon  and  Origilla,  to  the  festive  tournament  at  Damascus;  from 
the  confinement  of  the  magician’s  mountain  fastness,  we  rise  into 
the  free  air  with  Rogero  upon  the  hippogriff ;  and  on  the  fury  and 
confusion  of  the  general  battle  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris,  follows 
the  pathetic  night-piece  of  Medoro  and  Cloridano,  like  still  moon¬ 
light  after  a  day  of  storm. 

But  along  with  the  recasting  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  fiction,  Ariosto  united  the  most  persevering  and  vigilant 
improvement  of  style.  ’I'he  vital  importance  of  this  element  of 
poetical  beauty,  particularly  in  that  department  which  he  had 
chosen,  could  not  indeed  be  overrated.  Any  want  of  easy  and 
natural  expression,  any  vulgarism  of  language,  would  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  laughing  graces  which  it  was  his  object  to 
attain.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  critical  labours  of  Bembo  in 
the  improvement  of  Italian  style,  had  peculiarly  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  the  unwearied  pains  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  upon  his  verses,  with  the  view  of  realizing  the  ideal  he 
had  in  view,  is  attested  by  his  manuscripts  at  Ferrara.  While 
those  of  Tasso,  whose  stanzas  appear  so  correct  and  studied, 
betray  few  marks  of  correction  ;  those  of  Ariosto  are  frequently 
almost  illegible,  from  repeated  revisal  and  alteration.  He  has 
attained  that  perfection  of  polish— the  obliteration  of  all  traces  of 
the  labour  bestowed. 

‘  It  must  not  be  supposed,’  says  Ranke,  ‘  that  he  worked  himself  up 
with  effort  to  this  system  of  laborious  correction :  it  was  his  nature. 
He  was  a  man  incessantly  employed  in  his  own  mind  with  his  creations. 
As  he  always  found  something  to  alter  or  improve  about  his  garden  or 
his  flower-bed,  so  it  was  with  his  verses.  Sometimes  he  afterward  forgot 
the  improvement  he  had  proposed:  sometimes  he  returned  to  the  old 
re«<ling,  generally,  however,  adhering  to  the  new:  always  at  all  times 
actively  engaged  with  the  subject.  So  far  was  his  abstraction  carried,  that 
he  used  to  be  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  company  ;  after  eating,  he 
would  sometimes  forget  that  he  had  done  so.  He  once  made  his  appearance 
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in  the  streets  of  Ferrara  in  his  tlressing>go\vn.*  He  had  gone  out  to 
walk  from  Carpi,  got  on  halfway  while  in  a  reverie,  and  finding  himself 
BO  far  advanced,  had  walked  on.’ 

Whether  the  Italian  romantic  poetry  could  have  been  longr 
sustained  upon  the  elevated  ground  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
by  Ariosto,  even  bad  his  immediate  successors  been  men  of 
greater  genius,  may  be  doubted.  Boundless  as  the  field  of  ro¬ 
mantic  fiction  appears  at  first  sight,  it  is  far  less  so  than  it 
seems  ;  and  the  lively  and  versatile  taste  of  the  Italians  would 
probably  have  soon  led  them  to  seek  for  the  excitement  of  no¬ 
velty  by  the  choice  of  other  subjects  and  plans.  Certainly  the 
sinking  state  of  the  romance  poetry  was  not  likely  to  be  sustained 
by  the  tedious  and  uninspired  poems  of  Alamanni  and  Bernardo 
Tasso.f 

In  their  late  romances,  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  romantic 
poetry  had  one  by  one  disappeared.  The  simplicity  and  pictur¬ 
esque  particularity  of  the  old  minstrels,  had  been  superseded  by  a 
manner  of  representation  founded  on  reflection  and  abstraction ; 
for  the  quaintness,  the  naivete^  or  the  comic  grace  of  the  style, 
were  substituted  conventional  amplifications,  and  a  constant  aim 
at  rhetorical  glitter:  the  myths  of  the  middle  ages  had  been 
overwhelmed  under  the  fables  of  antiquity. 

AVhen  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  romance  had  been  thus  for¬ 
cibly  assimilated  to  the  antique,  the  idea  of  attempting  the 
composition  of  an  epic  poem,  in  the  manner  and  after  the  forms 
of  the  latter,  was  one  of  natural  occurrence.  It  had  occurred 
to  not  a  few  before  Tasso ;  but  the  attempts  of  Bolognetti,  of 
Ercole  de  Giraldi,  and  Trissino,  were  beacons  rather  than  en¬ 
couragements  to  future  poets.  Some  warning  lessons  indeed  they 
certainly  taught ;  namely,  that  the  public,  long  accustomed  to 
the  full  harmony  of  the  ottava  rima,  so  perfectly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Italian  character,  would  not  tolerate  blank  verse ; 
and  next,  that  those  literal  imitations  of  the  ancient  simplicity 
of  description,  which  Trissino  had  laboured  to  introduce,  in 
which  a  blank  negation  of  all  modern  ideas  was  attempted, 
must  necessarily  be  unsuccessful ;  simply  because,  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  modern  mind,  they  were  thoroughly  unnatural. 

But  this  poetical  interregnum  was  fortunately  of  short  duration ; 
and  we  enter  on  a  new  field  with  Torquato  Tasso.  Enthusiastic 
and  irritable  by  nature ;  inclined  to  love,  to  melancholy,  to  re¬ 
ligious  mysticism  ;  averse  to  the  study  of  law,  for  which  indeed 
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the  wandering  course  of  life  which  he  had  led  under  his  father’s 
auspices  was  a  bad  preparation,  he  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to 
have  perceived  that  poetry  was  destined  to  be  his  vocation — 
that  element  ‘  where  either  he  must  live  or  have  no  life.’  Nor 
was  it  long  before  he  decided  on  the  subject  which  afterwards 
constituted  the  business  of  his  life.  After  a  few  slight  attempts, 
as  if  to  try  his  powers  for  a  higher  and  longer  flight,  he  selected 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  crusade  as  me  subject  of  a 
heroic  poem. 

Ranke  remarks,  that  Tasso  is  one  of  the  few  productive 
spirits  who  have  set  out  with  a  theory  of  criticism  before  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  practice,  in  poetry.  In  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
composed  a  treatise  of  some  length  on  the  heroic  poem,* — 
a  very  remarkable  work,  which  ^lows  how  correctly  he  had 
appreciated  the  wants  of  his  time,  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  be  supplied,  and  his  own  powers  of  ministering  what 
was  wanted.  In  this  contest  between  the  romance  and  the  epic, 
in  which  the  former  seemed  worn  out,  the  latter  incapable  of 
being  revived  into  poetical  life,  the  possibility  of  their  harmo¬ 
nious  union  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  forms  the  main  idea  of 
his  essay.  ‘  The  mass  of  the  public,’  he  observes,  ‘  despise 
‘  unity  of  fable,  but  only  because  in  those  poems  where  they  have 
‘  seen  it  employed,  it  is  associated  with  unsuitable  manners  and 
‘  unfortunate  inventions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  multiplicity  of 
‘  chivalrous  adventures  is  distasteful  to  the  learned,  because  in 
‘  the  works  where  they  occur  they  see  the  examples  and  rules 
‘  of  antiquity  violated.  If  I  am  asked  which  we  ought  to  imi- 
‘  tate,  the  epic  poets  of  antiquity,  or  the  modern  romancers — I 
‘  answer,  we  must  approximate  to  both.’  The  unity,  the  dig¬ 
nity,  the  probability  of  the  antique,  he  thinks,  may  be  perfectly 
reconciled  with  modern  usages  and  romantic  poems.  ‘  The  world 
‘  is  many-sided,’  says  he,  ‘  and  yet  a  single  knot  in  the  hand  of 
‘  the  Deity  unites  all  its  threads  in  harmonious  divergence. 
‘  The  poet  is  called  divine,  because  in  this  he  approaches  to  the 
‘  Omnipotent  Workman.  Doubtless  he  can  create  a  poem,  in 
‘  which,  as  in  a  microcosm,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  warlike 
‘  preparations,  battles  by  land  or  sea,  conquests,  combats,  tour- 
‘  namcnts,  assaults  and  conflagrations,  hunger  and  thirst;  and  in 
‘  the  other,  assemblages  in  heaven  and  hell,  quarrels,  pilgrimages, 
*  adventures,  enchantments,  brave  or  terrible  deeds,  courtesy  and 
‘  nobleness,  fortunate  or  hapless  love  ;  and  yet  all  united  in  such 
‘  a  manner,  that  one  depends  on  the  other  by  necessity  or  pro- 
‘  bability,  and  all  form  one  unity.’ 

*  Discorsi  del  Poema  Heroico.  • 
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I  In  this  sentence  we  read  the  condensed  argument  of  the  Jeru- 

'  Salem  Delivered.  For  the  task  which  he  had  thus  early  under¬ 
taken,  Tasso  prepared  himself  with  all  the  resources  which  an 
earnest  study  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  criticism  could  supply. 

I  He  had  Milton’s  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  the  task  wherewith 
all  *  Europe  was  to  ring  from  side  to  side.’  He  had  Ais  convic¬ 
tion,  too,  ‘  that  by  labour  and  intense  study,  joined  with  the 

*  strong  propensity  of  nature,  he  might  leave  something  so 
‘  written  to  after  times  that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.’ 
With  such  views  and  feelings,  Tasso  proceeded,  in  1565,  to  the 
composition  of  his  work,  on  which  ten  years  of  labour  were 
bestowed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Tasso’s  poetical  insight,  that  while 
the  subject  of  his  poem  is  historical — more  so,  indeed,  than  the 
Trojan  War  or  the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  in  Italy — it  is  so  closely 
allied,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  very  theme  which  had  been  the 
favourite  subject  of  the  romancers — the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem ; — 
that  event,  from  the  influence  of  which  those  romantic  poems  had 
chiefly  arisen,  and  with  which  even  the  fable  of  Orlando  is  con¬ 
nected.  A  renewed  impulse  had  recently  been  given  to  such 
recollections  by  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  arms  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna;  by  the  expedition  of  Charles  V,  against  Bar- 
barossa,  and  the  liberation  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  Chris¬ 
tian  slaves  from  the  prisons  of  the  Goletta  or  the  galleys  of 
Algiers.  Tasso’s  object  (and  a  most  judicious  one)  seems  to 
have  been  to  vary  no  further  from  the  romantic  than  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  its  combination  with  the  classic  taste.  While 
he  gives  up  the  fables  of  chivalry,  therefore,  he  reverts  to  that 
event  which  has  given  to  these  fables  their  first  significance  and 
importance,  and  he  retains  their  essential  elements — the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  by  the  sword,  and  its  contest  with  Mahome- 
'  tanism.  His  poem  is  at  once  historical,  romantic,  and  Christian. 
1  Nay,  in  one  point,  the  closeness  with  which  he  has  adhered  to 
the  romantic  model,  has  perhaps  been  carried  too  far ;  we  mean 
in  the  prodigal  use  of  his  fairy  machinery,  and  in  the  repetition 
of  the  old  part  of  Angelica — the  enchantress  by  whose  wiles  divi¬ 
sion  is  to  be  spread  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  camp — in 
that  of  Armida. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Tasso,  that  the  recollections  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  still  ministered  to  visible  representation  in  his  tinoe. 
Public  displays  of  knightly  exercises  were  not  uncommon.  ‘  In 

*  1562,  for  example,  a  bridge  was  erected  on  the  Largo  de  S.  Do- 

*  minico,  in  imitation  of  the  bridge  of  Rodomont  in  Ariosto,  on 
‘  which  Vincenzo  and  Carlo  Spineilo  maintained  a  combat  against 
‘  fifty  Neapolitan  and  Spanish  cavaliers.  When  Tasso  arrived  at 
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‘  Ferrara,  in  1562,  he  found  the  court  and  city  busied  with  prepara- 
‘  tions  for  the  reception  of  the  new  duchess,  Barbara  of  Austria  : 

‘  the  most  splendid  knightly  pageants  took  place ;  a  tournament 
<  was  held  in  the  palace-court,  in  which  a  hundred  knights  took  a 
*  part.  It  is  true,  these  were  not  the  natural  outpouring  of  senti- 
‘  ment,  or  the  immediate  expression  of  real  life  ;  they  were  rather 
‘  the  poetical  reflexes  of  a  time  gone  by  :  but  the  public  mind 
‘  still  found  a  gratification  in  them ;  and  they  must  have  had  the 
‘  liveliest  attraction  for  a  young  poet,  who  had  here  encountered 
‘  in  actual  life  the  very  objects  with  the  description  of  which  he 
‘  was  to  adorn  his  poem.’  Thus,  perhaps,  a  liveliness  and  graphic 
accuracy  was  imparted  to  Tasso’s  chivalrous  pictures,  which, 
but  for  these  representations  from  actual  life,  his  own  mind,  in¬ 
clined  to  reflection  rather  than  picturesque  delineation,  might  have 
but  imperfectly  afforded. 

Thus  selecting  a  Christian  and  romantic  subject,  and  inter¬ 
weaving  into  it  the  fictions  of  the  middle  ages  and  usages  of 
modern  Italy,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  to  it,  in  regard  to  form,  the 
strict  rules  of  Aristotelian  criticism.  He  parcels  it  out  with 
technical  accuracy  and  forecast,  according  to  his  own  division, 
into  four  parts :  the  first  expository  of  the  situation  of  affairs; 
the  next,  in  which  the  action  becomes  complicated  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  the  third,  in  which  the  confusion  begins  to  be  cleared  up ; 
the  fourth,  in  which  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  solu-  , 
tion.  And  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  who  ever  wrote  an  epic  j 
with  such  predetermined  adherence  to  a  theoretical  rule — and  ' 
succeeded.  ' 

The  enumeration  given  by  Ranke  of  Tasso’s  obligations  to 
the  ancients,  appears  at  first  sight  startling.  Characters,  inci¬ 
dents,  similes,  passages  of  description  without  number,  he  is 
content  to  translate  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  even 
Lucan,  into  Italian.  As  the  Venetians  are  said  to  have  built  St 
Mark's  with  marbles  and  mosaics  stolen  both  from  the  east  and  | 
west,  so  Tasso  lays  the  domain  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  under 
contribution  both  for  incidents  and  imagery,  wherewith  to  inlay  i 
the  romantic  groundwork  of  his  poem  ;  and  often  appears  prouder 
of  a  dexterous  application  of  such  materials  than  of  an  originjd 
creation.  Formidable,  however,  as  the  long  list  of  parallelisms 
from  the  classics  looks,  Ranke  does  justice  to  the  plastic  skill 
and  admirable  judgment  with  which  Tasso  treats  the  materials 
thus  accumulated. 

‘  Tasso  had  other  works  before  his  eyes — he  imitates  them  :  But  of 
what  injustice  should  we  not  be  guilty,  if  we  should  suppose  that  he. 
blindly  followed  his  prototypes  I  How  widely,  in  this  respect,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  him  and  bis  father !  Tasso,  like  him,  imitates  a  portion 
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of  the  Amadis,  (the  Feliciano  de  Silva :)  but  he  extracts  from  it  only  the 
leading  outlines  of  the  fable,  the  name  and  idea  of  the  heroine,  (  Armida.) 
If  the  old  writer  introduces  hundreds  of  knights  beating  their  breasts, 
and  uttering  cries  of  lamentation  in  the  enchanted  castle  of  Armida, 
Tasso  is  too  well  educated  in  the  school  of  the  ancients  to  take  pleasure 
in  so  strange  an  exhibition  of  the  pathetic.  The  enchantments  of  his 
Armida  are  throughout  human.  It  is  the  nature  of  Tasso  to  avoid  the 
monstrous,  the  shapeless,  the  widely  fantastical.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
works  of  minds  more  allied  to  his  own,  this  is  obvious.  He  has  made 
much  use,  fur  instance,  of  the  Chrutiad  of  Vida ; — the  description  of 
the  Infernal  Council ;  the  call  of  the  Tartarian  trumpets,  at  which  the 
depths  of  hell  tremble ;  the  assemblage  of  monsters,  compounded  of  snake 
and  man,  of  gorgons  and  centaurs ;  the  speech  of  their  infernal  ruler, 
who  reminds  them  of  their  former  happiness  and  present  condemnation 
to  these  realms  of  darkness — are  all  taken  from  V'^ida.’ — ‘  But  when  he 
comes  to  his  description  of  Satan,  with  a  hundred  heads  wreathed  w  ith 
snakes  and  iiert'  dragons,  with  a  hundred  hands  all  armed  with  torch  and 
trident,’  he  stops  short.  These  extravagant  conceptions,  he  thinks, 
overpass  the  bounds  of  legitimate  representation ;  he  omits  them.  He 
paints  his  Satan  after  the  description  which  Claudian  gives  of  Fluto  as 
the  monarch  of  the  subterranean  world.  Even  antiquity  itself  he  does 
not  always  follow.  Much  as  he  admired  Virgil,  he  does  not  implicitly 
adopt  his  descriptions.  He  applies  the  incidents  of  Camilla’s  life,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  his  heroine  Clarinda  ;  he  follows  Virgil  in  the  dight  of  the 
attendant  with  the  child ;  but  when  it  is  bound  to  a  lance,  and  Hung 
across  the  river,  this  appears  to  him  too  violent,  too  improbable.  He 
seeks  another  mode  of  deliverance.  The  attendant  plunges  with  the 
child  into  tlie  stream,  swimming  with  one  arm,  with  the  other  support¬ 
ing  it ;  but  the  current  is  too  violent  for  him,  and  his  charge  is  swept 
away.  Through  the  aid  of  St  George,  the  protector  of  the  child,  it  is 
safely  deposited  on  the  bank.  While  Tasso  avoids  the  violent,  he  still 
interweaves  religion  and  miracle  into  his  poem.' 

The  religious  spirit,  which  indeed  in  Tasso  assumes  an  air  of 
almost  mystical  devotion,  and  delights  in  the  representation  of 
supernatural  impulses,  has  formed  the  reconciling  element  be- 
I  tween  the  classic  and  the  romantic  portions  of  his  poem.  With- 
I  out  this  belief  in  a  marvellous  supernatural  agency  guiding,  even 
1  in  a  visible  form,  the  affairs  of  the  world,  all  that  fairy  machinery 
which  chiefly  connects  his  poem  with  those  of  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto,  must  have  been  omitted.  But  believing,  as  he  did,  that  a 
thousand  spirits,  good  or  bad,  might  walk  the  earth,  subordinate 
to  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent  Intelligence,  he  found  little 
difiiculty  in  admitting  the  agency  of  spells  and  enchantments 
even  into  a  Christian  and  historical  epic. 

‘  Closely  connected  with  this  visionary  feeling  of  religion  is  his 
treatment  of  the  passion  of  love.  Erminia  who,  in  the  house  of  Tan- 
cred,  had  never  spoken  to  him,  is  suddenly  seized  with  an  impulse  to 
seek  him  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.  Tancred  sees  Clarinda  but  an 
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instant ;  but  is  so  fascinated  by  the  sight,  that  he  seeks  the  field  of  battle 
only  that  he  may  attain  forgetfulness.  If  the  sentimental  consists  in  the 
union  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  pity,  this  is  in  Tasso  a  very  important 
element.  Almost  all  his  love  resolves  into  pity ; — in  Gildippe  and 
Odoardo  not  less  than  in  Sophronia  and  Olindo,  in  Tancred  and  Cla* 
rinda,  in  Erminia  and  Tancred,  nay,  even  in  Rinaldo  and  Armida. 
The  complaints  of  Tancred  would  have  been  more  suitable  in  the  mouth 
of  Orpheus,  to  whom  such  were  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  than  to  a  war¬ 
rior  such  as  Tancred.’ 

Ranke  concludes  his  observations  on  Tasso  with  the  following 
judicious  remarks,  with  which  we  shall  close  this  article  : — 

'  In  the  main  he  accomplished  the  task  he  had  prescribed  fur  himself. 

He  succeeded  in  uniting  the  multiplicity  which  the  public  mind  re¬ 
quired,  with  the  unity  which  was  sought  after  by  the  learned.  He,  for 
the  first  time,  subjected  the  materials  of  romance  to  the  classic  laws, 
without  destroying  their  essential  character.  Tasso  had  the  good  sense 
to  write  not  for  the  learned  alone,  the  nobles  and  high  priests  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  for  the  people  at  large — as  he  says  himself,  for  every  roan  ; 
and  he  attained  his  end,  general  approbation  and  popularity.  Perhaps 
the  very  faults  of  the  work  contributed  to  this  favourable  reception  ;  but 
much  more  its  sustained  grace  and  dignified  movement ; — the  mild,  all- 
beautifying,  and  never  overpowerihg  fancy  of  the  poet ;  the  skill  with 
which  a  theme,  so  elevating  both  to  the  faith  and  the  imagination,  had 
been  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  congenial  to  the  primitive  grandeur  of 
the  subject,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the 
time;  above  all,  the  inimitable  melody  of  so  many  exquisitely  con¬ 
structed  stanzas.  Foreigners  have  undoubtedly  greater  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  Ariosto :  the  Italians  will  not  allow  the  superiority  of  Tasso 
to  be  contested.  We  must  hear  them  read  and  recite  Lis  stanzas :  they 
linger  on  the  single  verses  with  a  sort  of  musical  voluptuousness ;  they 
dwell  on  the  closing  rhymes  with  satisfied  delight.  The  genius  of  the 
nation  worked  unconsciously  in  Tasso  in  this  particular  :  he  gave  perfect 
pleasure  to  his  countrymen ;  the  pattern  which  he  set  is  followed  now.’ 

*  In  the  Jerusalem  we  find  a  union  of  many  elements  ; — intelligence  . 
and  feeling  for  the  materials  of  romance ;  seriousness  and  dignity  of  re¬ 
presentation  ;  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  and  imitation  of  anti¬ 
quity  according  to  the  Aristotelian  rules ;  the  revival  of  the  ideas  of 
Christianity.  In  depth  and  majesty  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
work  of  Dante ;  nor  in  life  and  richness  with  that  of  Ariosto  ;  but  it  is  a  1 
happy  embodiment  of  the  manifold  tendencies  of  the  time,  conceived  and 
executed  at  the  right  moment :  not  indeed  the  production  of  a  great 
genius,  full  of  original  and  c/eative  power,  but  the  successful  labour  of  a 
sensitive,  active,  imaginative,  and  learned  artint  and  poetl 
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Art.  III. — A  Journal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor y 
in  1838.  By  Charles  Fellowes.  8vo.  London:  1839. 

^^HE  want  of  a  more  accurate  and  extended  knowledge  of 
the  internal  geography  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  long  felt 
among  scholars,  who,  notwithstanding  the  missions  sent  forth  by 
the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  voluntary  labours  of  private 
individuals,  remain  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  real  position 
of  many  ancient  cities  of  great  celebrity.  In  no  country  which 
Englisiiraen  have  traversed,  does  so  little  attention  seem  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  actual  bearings  of  one  place  with  respect  to 
another ;  owing  partly  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  traveller  to 
make  the  requisite  chorographical  observations,  and  partly  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  journey  has  been  performed.  VVe  are 
immediately  struck  with  this  upon  glancing  over  the  various 
narratives  that  have  been  published :  we  hud  in  them  perpetual 
reason  for  complsdning  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  guides.  Allusion 
is  more  frequently  made  to  their  privations  and  inconveniences, 
than  a  careful  description  given  of  the  monuments  of  art  that  are 
still  preserved.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  travellers  should 
have  visited  a  region  offering  so  many  new  and  inviting  reflec¬ 
tions  to  learning,  and  so  many  fresh  tokens  of  civilization  in 
times  most  remote,  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  ; — that  they  should 
have  contented  themselves  by  taking  merely  general  views,  and 
giving  as  little  detailed  information  to  their  readers  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  are  not  unaware  of,  neither  are  we  disposed  to  under¬ 
rate,  the  obstacles  that  exist  in  travelling  through  this  country. 
Its  deserted  state  often  places  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  out  of 
the  traveller’s  reach  ;  and  the  ignorance  of  its  inhabitants  leads 
them  to  watch  all  his  movements  with  prejudice  and  suspicion. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  merely  needful  to  possess  a  temper  imper¬ 
turbable  as  that  of  the  Turks — one  little  liable  to  be  ruflied  by 
accidents — but  also  to  unite  with  it  a  constitution  that  has  long 
been  disciplined  by  temperance,  and  made  capable  of  bearing 
excessive  fatigue.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  wearisomeness 
of  incessantly  riding  on  wooden  saddles,  and  of  the  disturbed 
repose  which  may  be  found  at  nightfall,  perhaps,  under  the 
black  tent  of  some  wandering  Turcoman.  Yet  we  have  also 
experienced  that  these  varied  difficulties  are  speedily  lightened, 
if  not  indeed  entirely  forgotten,  amid  the  lofty  associations 
which  the  magnificence  of  the  country  arouses.  Whether 
traversing  its  boundless  and  fertile  plains,  or  attempting  to  scale 
its  snow-clad  mountains ;  whether  wandering  over  the  parched 
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surface  of  the  desert,  or  burying  himself  in  the  profound  sileiKe 
of  the  abandoned  valleys — the  traveller  discovers  in  each,  new 
fields  for  research ;  and  beholds  this  ‘  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike 
‘men,’  marked  by  a  beauty  and  grandeur  equally  novel  and 
sublime.  Nor  is  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country  less  attractive 
to  the  eye  of  Science  ;  for  whilst  the  classical  reminiscences  of 
youth  are,  on  the  one  hand,  refreshed  by  the  view  of  the  very 
spots  where  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Byzantines  con> 
tended,  and  successively  left  vestiges  of  their  sway — Philosophy, 
in  her  turn,  looks  round  to  contemplate  those  mysterious  oper¬ 
ations  of  nature  which  have  produced  the  extensive  table-lands 
and  agate  rocks  of  Phrygia,  the  mephitic  cavern  and  petrified 
cascades  of  Hierapolis,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Laodicea,  the  sub¬ 
terranean  streams  of  Lycus,  the  magnetic  influence  of  Mount 
Sipylus,  and  the  Chimeera  flames  of  Delictash. 

This  region  is  singularly  replete  with  memorials  of  its  early 
history.  The  scattered  fragments  of  its  temples — its  paved 
thoroughfares,  the  ruins  of  its  numerous  theatres  and  gymnasia, 
its  marble  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  its  Cyclopean  fortifi¬ 
cations,  its  extensive  moles  and  artificial  harbours — carry  back  the 
mind  at  once  to  the  periods  of  its  prosperity  and  renown.  From 
the  mythic  ages  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  have  sung,  to  the  days 
of  the  first  Orchan,  when  Islamism  set  her  minarets  and  crescents 
upon  the  basilica  of  the  Greek  Emperors — from  the  time  when 
Alyattes  and  the  Lydian  Kings  were  entombed  on  the  plains  of 
Sardes,  to  that  when  the  last  of  the  Lusignans  was  driven  from 
Cyprus — each  successive  period  has  left  its  own  monument 
illustrative  of  the  arts ; — evincing  the  height  of  perfection  to 
which  architecture  and  sculpture  were  advanced,  and  furnishing 
an  undying  testimony  to  the  genius  that  characterised  the  Asiatic 
Greek.  Where  the  dark  cypress  still  points  out  by  the  wayside 
the  cemetery  of  the  Mussulman,  indicating  the  existence  of  vil¬ 
lages  long  since  depopulated,  are  found  numberless  memorials  of 
the  first  occupiers  of  the  soil.  In  these  forsaken  spots,  that  even 
fatalism  consecrates  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  inscriptions 
of  great  interest  often  cover  the  grave  of  the  Mahometan; 
whilst  the  public  fountains,  khans,  and  kalfenes,  as  frequently 
contribute  fragments  of  inscribed  columns,  broken  capitals,  and 
portions  of  friezes.  At  the  town  of  Vourla,  enriched  from  the 
neighbouring  ruins  of  Clazomense,  as  one  out  of  many  instances 
which  might  be  noticed,  may  be  seen  three  or  four  exquisite  bas- 
reliefs  inserted  in  the  external  walls  of  the  flat-roofed  dwellings. 

All  these  records  of  past  greatness,  the  hand  of  time  or  the 
influence  of  climate  alone  have  done  but  little  towards  impair¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  must  attribute  their  destruction  in  a  great  nteasurc  to 
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the  ravages  committed  by  the  half-civilized  barbarians  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  country ;  who,  with  a  fanaticism  engendered  by  ignorance, 
and  akin  to  that  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  our  own,  have  ever  looked 
upon  them  with  superstition  and  ill-will,  and  aided  their  demo¬ 
lition  as  far  as  their  natural  apathy  of  character  and  love  of  in¬ 
dolence  permitted.  It  is  from  such  causes,  rather  than  from 
natural  decay,  that  each  succeeding  traveller  has  the  mortification 
of  finding  monuments  overthrown  and  half-obscured  by  the  low 
brushwood  and  herbage,  that  his  predecessors  saw  erect  and  un¬ 
injured.  Thus  the  vast  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pactolus,  which  in  the  days  of  Smith  had  five  of  its  columns 
standing,  when  visited  by  Mr  Cockerell  had  only  three  ;  two 
having  been  thrown  down  by  the  Turks  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 
which  they  expected  to  find  between  the  joints ;  and  since  his 
visit  the  number  has  been  still  further  reduced.  It  is  true  that 
the  low  and  marshy  situations  which  were  chosen  by  the  Greek 
architects  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  convulsions  of  the  earth, 
have  occasioned  great  part  of  this  temple,  together  with  those  of 
Samos,  Ephesus,  and  Magnesia,  to  be  buried  by  a  gradual 
rising  of  the  soil ;  but  the  materials  themselves  have  escaped  the 
strife  of  the  elements,  and  there  has  been  no  silent  corrosion  to 
wear  away — no  incrustation  of  lichens  to  deform,  their  fair  pro¬ 
portions.  There  must  be  something  peculiarly  conservative  in 
the  nature  of  a  climate  which  thus  permits  us,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  to  behold  the  most  delicate  creations 
of  the  sculptor  in  their  very  minutest  details,  as  sharp  and  fresh 
as  when  they  received  the  last  touch  of  the  chisel ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  restrain  the  expression  of  our  wonder  upon  viewing  the  ad¬ 
mirable  state  of  preservation  which  these  monuments  so  inva¬ 
riably  exhibit.  The  architects  employed  in  the  last  mission  of 
the  Dilettanti,  found  a  Corinthian  temple  at  Cnidus  so  well  pre¬ 
served,  that  they  declared  it  might  have  been  easily  rebuilt  from 
the  fragments  that  lay  on  the  spot.  The  temple  of  Diana  Leu- 
cophryne  at  Inekbazar  on  the  Meander,  was  so  little  abraded  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  admitted  of  measurements 
being  taken  in  the  utmost  detail,  together  with  drawings  of  the 
frieze  representing  the  battle  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Amazons ; — 
a  building  peculiarly  interesting,  from  being  adduced  by  Vitru¬ 
vius  as  a  model  for  an  octostyle  pseudodipteral  temple.  The 
entablatures  at  Myra,  and  those  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
meeus  at  Miletus,  the  sumptuous  sareophagi  at  Xanthus,  the 
majestic  remains  at  Azani  and  Labranda,  are  astonishingly  per¬ 
fect  ;  while,  again,  the  theatre  of  Patara,  with  its  proscenium  and 
inscription  commemorative  of  its  erection — those  of  Myra  and 
Side,  and  Antephellus  and  Aspendus — furnish  us  with  such  com- 
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plete  insight  into  the  ornaments  of  the  scenes  and  the  dramatic 
machinery,  that  posterity  will  hardly  desire  additional  infor¬ 
mation. 

Asia  Minor  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  and  number  of 
its  ancient  geographers.  It  has  been  described  by  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  Pliny :  Xenophon  has  left  a  narrative  of  the  route 
of  Cyrus  from  Sardes  in  Lydia,  to  Celsenm  in  Phrygia,  from 
thence  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  and  to  Tarsus  on  the  south-east 
coast.  Arrian  describes  the  progress  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  carries  us  through  the  wider  range  of  Lycia  *and  Pam- 
phylia  in  the  south,  Gordium  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  Ancyra 
and  Cappadocia,  terminating,  like  the  preceding  historians,  at 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  whilst  Livy,  again,  has  described  the  marches 
of  Cn.  Manlius  through  parts  of  the  same  provinces  :  so  that  the 
amount  of  materials  illustrative  of  the  country  when  it  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition,  is  both  ample  and  satisfactory.  I't 
has  been  frequently  visited  by  different  English  travellers,  some 
of  whose  journals  are  before  the  world  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  our 
own  countrymen  that  our  acquaintance  with  its  modern  aspect  is 
derived ;  foreigners  having  hitherto  contributed  extremely  little 
to  augment  our  scanty  knowledge  of  its  geography  and  physical 
character.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  exertions  of  the  French 
Government  in  this  quarter  from  the  year  1833  to  1837,  or  of 
'  the  loss  of  life  which  befell  seven  of  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  were  employed  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  mission  ;  but 
the  superb  work  to  which  these  labours  have  given  rise,  under 
M.  Texier,  is  so  little  advanced,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  many 
years  will  still  elapse  before  it  can  be  completed.  As  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  judging  from  the  two  parts  that  have  appeared,  it 
will  leave  us  little  to  desiderate.  The  remarks  of  a  few  travel¬ 
lers  may  perchance  yet  remain  in  manuscript ;  but  it  is  not  as¬ 
serting  too  much  when  we  express  our  belief,  that  every  discovery 
of  the  least  value  up  to  the  year  1824,  when  Col.  Leake  pub¬ 
lished  his  volume  on  the  country,  has  been  incorporated  among 
that  gentleman’s  observations.  Rather  more  recently,  the 
English  chaplain  at  Smyrna,  following  the  example  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  made  a  visit  to  the  Seven  Churches ;  and  of  this  he 
has  printed  an  account.  Yet  he,  like  others  who  have  gone  over’ 
the  same  ground,  used  far  too  great  expedition  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  remarks  with  the  requisite  degree  of  minuteness. 
We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  this  work  those  hydrogra¬ 
phical  notices,  with  which  members  of  other  professions  are  of 
necessity  so  much  better  acquainted  ;  but  he  affords  us  just 
reasons  for  complaining  that  his  book  is,  in  no  instance,  distin¬ 
guished  by  measurements  or  plans  of  the  remarkable  ruins  he 
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visited.  This  must  be  considered  as  a  great  defect  by  all  who 
are  solicitous  to  receive  specific  instruction — who,  knowing  the 
value  of  facts,  depend  upon  these  alone,  and  wish  to  draw  infer¬ 
ences  for  themselves.  An  individual,  whether  be  be  artist  or 
amateur,  who  has  once  essayed  to  lay  down  the  ground  plan,  or 
delineate  with  exactitude  the  details  of  an  ancient  and  dilapidated 
structure,  from  pursuing  such  methods,  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  real  importance,  nay,  the  unavoidable  necessity,  for  this  kind 
of  labour.  It  will  enable  him,  upon  coming  to  a  second  example, 
to  detect  immediately  the  general  principles  which  infiuence  the 
mind  of  the  architect ;  as  well  as  to  account  for  the  peculiarities 
of  construction  which  the  building  exhibits.  Thus  will  he  learn 
to  form  such  inductions  as  are  best  capable  of  facilitating  his  fur¬ 
ther  researches ;  though  he  will  also  be  taught  to  regard  with  rea¬ 
sonable  suspicion,  conclusions  that  have  not  been  arrived  at  by  a 
similar  process.  It  is  only  by  planning,  drawing,  and  measuring, 
that  the  traveller,  more  especially  one  whose  object  is  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  antiquities  and  the  remains  of  early  art,  can  obtain  any 
real  insight  into  the  object  of  his  enquiries.  He  should  never 
cease  to  recollect,  amid  all  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  his 
conductors,  amid  all  the  misrepresentations  which  the  inhabitants 
may  put  upon  his  proceedings,  that  there  exists  a  talisman  in  his 
own  keeping  that  will  enable  him  to  wrest  knowledge  out  of 
confusion — that  there  is  a  magical  power  in  his  line,  wheresoever 
he  stretches  it,  which  will  restore  harmony  and  beauty  to  the 
creations  of  dishonoured  genius,  and  recall  into  order  and  system 
a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 

There  are  other  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  those  travellers 
who  have  gone  through  this  interesting  country,  that  seem  to 
call  for  notice.  In  no  instance  do  we  find  sufficient  allusion 
made  to  the  state  or  trending  of  the  ancient  pavements  that 
intersect  it.  In  no  case  are  we  apprised  of  the  original  line  of 
road  being  followed,  in  preference  to  the  modern  track  that  was 
pointed  out  by  the  attendant  Janissary  or  Surije.  Yet,  that  these 
ancient  lines  of  communication  liud  down  from  one  city  to  an¬ 
other  would,  if  pursued  as  far  as  practicable,  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  investigator  to  positions  that  have  hitherto  eluded 
notice,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  We  are  not  yet  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  formation  of  those  extensive 
thoroughfares ;  neither  has  any  journalist  told  us,  that  their  con¬ 
struction  is  precisely  the  same  wherever  the  Homan  arms  ex¬ 
tended  ; — whether  taking  their  course  across  the  plain  of  Magnesia 
in  the  east,  or  the  Pontine  marshes  in  the  west — or  whether,  again, 
existing  as  objects  of  vulgar  tradition  and  awe  in  the  remote 
districts  of  England.  Nor  may  it  be  undeserving  of  remark, 
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whilst  alluding  to  this  subject,  that  the  fragments  which  lately 
existed  of  Norwood  Causey  in  Devonshire,  and  those  still  re¬ 
maining  of  the  Devil’s  Causey  in  Shropshire,  bear  the  most 
exact  resemblance  to  the  more  important  roads  which  were  carried 
by  the  Romans  throughout  other  parts  of  their  empire.  The 
immense  sums  expended,  and  the  numbers  of  people  engaged 
in  constructing  these  national  works,  is  not  their  least  striking 
feature.  When  we  learn  from  Antoninus,  that  in  Italy  alone, 
there  were  13,500  miles  of  systematically  formed  roads,  and 
in  Britain  not  less  than  2650,  independently  of  similar  works 
in  the  Roman  provinces,  which  according  to  the  same  author¬ 
ity  would  bring  up  the  total  length  to  38,290  miles ; — when 
we  know  that  they  traversed  the  most  western  side  of  Spain 
and  Barbary,  and  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Media  and  As¬ 
syria,  that  they  were  carried  entirely  through  Great  Britain  in 
tne  north,  Gaul,  Hungary,  and  Scythia,  and  even  through  parts 
of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  in  the  south  ; — we  may  justly  feel 
astonishment  that  such  stupendous  undertakings  could  ever  have 
been  completed.  Yet  numerous  evidences  of  these  vast  labours 
still  exist  both  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  continent ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  indeed,  presents  them  as  fresh  and  unworn  as  the  first  day 
they  were  laid.  We  cannot,  then,  deem  it  other  than  a  vain 
task  of  the  critic,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  numerical  discrepancies 
that  are  manifest  in  Xenophon’s  ‘  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,’ 
and  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  ‘  Itineraries,’  until  at  least  some 
of  the  disputed  distances  from  post  to  post  shall  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  traversed. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  omissions  conspicuous  in 
the  journals  of  educated  travellers,  from  the  fact,  that  several 
cities  to  which  they  have  carried  us  are  peculiarly  safe  and 
easy  of  access.  The  proximity  of  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  to 
Thyatira,  to  Sardes,  and  to  Pergamus,  readily  admits  of  measure¬ 
ments  of  detail,  and  careful  plans  of  these  ruins  being  made.  Mr 
Fellowes  cannot  altogether  be  exempted  from  the  same  charge; 
and  in  his  particular  case  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
the  variety  of  decorations  with  which  his  work  is  embellished, 
evinces  his  ability  to  have  furnished  this  more  useful  species  of 
illustration.  Though  we  are  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
him  for  having  neglected  such  important  subjects  of  enquiry,  we 
should,  however,  do  him  injustice,  if  we  withheld  the  expression 
of  our  thanks  for  the  agreeable  and  variously  illustrated  nar¬ 
rative  he  has  given  to  the  world. 

Mr  Fellowes  commenced  his  tour  at  Smyrna,  where  he  expe¬ 
rienced,  in  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  same  degree  of  surprise 
that  has  usually  been  felt  by  others  on  their  first  landing. 
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Arriving  during  the  time  of  the  Carnival,  he  must  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  senseless  mummeries  by  which  it  is  accompanied  even 
in  this  distant  part  of  the  globe  ;  but  of  these  he  makes  no  men¬ 
tion.  Smyrna  no  longer  possesses  any  of  those  attractions 
illustrative  of  antiquity  which  can  induce  the  traveller  to  lie  long 
at  anchor  in  her  spacious  bay.  But  the  soft  and  beguiling  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  Casino  at  this  season,  where  Oriental  fashion  holds 
a  numerous  court,  retain  him,  after  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage, 
no  reluctant  votary  at  her  shrine.  The  assemblies  held  in  this 
public  building  are  numerously  attended  by  residents  and 
strangers.  The  natives  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  of  their  taste 
for  delicate  and  refined  accomplishments ;  and,  like  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Ionia,  their  style  of  living  and  their  habits  are  still 
effeminate,  their  amusements  light  and  trifling. 

Of  the  multitude  of  tongues  here  used  the  modern  Greek 
predominates ;  and  is  spoken  with  a  much  higher  degree  of 
purity  than  any  other.  Few  of  the  Franks  are  acquainted  with 
Turkish  ;  and  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ignorant  of  all 
languages  except  their  own.  There  is  great  diversity  of  costume 
in  the  mixed  population,  and  almost  as  striking  a  variety  of 
character  and  creed.  The  cadaverous  look  of  the  beardless 
Armenian,  and  the  long  attenuated  countenance  of  the  Jew, 
singularly  contrast  with  the  ruddy  expression  of  health  that 
marks  the  physiognomy  of  the  European  ;  while,  again,  the 
dignified  carriage  of  the  Turk  is  equally  opposed  to  the  light 
footsteps  of  the  Greek,  and  the  bustling  of  the  British  factor. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  confined  merely  to  the  deportment  of  the 
various  classes.  The  long  and  flowing  robes  of  the  Mussulman, 
his  loose  red  trousers  and  vestment  of  Brusa  silk,  his  yellow 
papooshes  and  gloveless  hands,  distinguishable  as  they  are  among 
the  many  characteristic  dresses  of  the  passengers  who  are  throng¬ 
ing  through  the  narrow  bazars,  yield,  in  point  of  singularity, 
to  the  countless  coverings  for  the  head  that  are  observable — 
all  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence  in  height 
and  unsightliness.  The  round  calpac  of  the  Armenian  commonly 
rises  fifteen  inches  above  the  head,  and  increases  in  diameter 
proportionably  to  its  altitude.  The  women  rush  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  walk  through  the  streets  without  any 
.covering  for  the  head.  Nor  is  this  the  only  part  of  European 
attire  of  which  they  are  accustomed  to  divest  themselves;  as 
their  unwieldy  and  corpulent  appearance  indicates  the  habitual 
absence  of  the  corset. 

After  the  first  impressions  have  subsided  which  are  created  by 
such  a  scene,  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveller  at  this  out¬ 
post  of  his  journey.  Mr  Fellowes’  route  lay  through  that  part 
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of  Asia  Minor  now  called  Anadhouly,  which  includes  Lydia, 
Mysia,  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria.  Our  knowledge  of  the  central  part  of  this  region  is  still 
very  defective.  Of  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia, 
we  know  comparatively  nothing;  and  consequently  that  part  of 
Mr  Fellowes’  journal  which  relates  to  these  provinces  is  the  most 
valuable. 

Of  the  spots  deserving  minute  examination  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysia,  Assos  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  chief.  Its 
situation  is  extremely  beautiful ;  elevated  on  a  rock  nearly  inac¬ 
cessible,  it  commands  a  view  to  the  west  over  the  Sea  of  Mity- 
lene,  and  to  the  east  over  a  rich  plain,  bounded  by  a  succession 
of  wooded  hills.  It  is  more  highly  interesting,  however,  to  the 
antiquarian,  who  will  find  among  its  ruins,  extending  as  they 
do  for  miles,  a  wide  field  for  his  labours.  It  may  be  termed  the 
Pompeii  of  Asia  Minor;  as  it  serves  to  convey  to  the  mind  a 
more  complete  notion  of  a  Grecian  city  than  any  other  that 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  Great  part  of  its  walls,  stand¬ 
ing  ill  many  places  thirty  feet  high,  each  stone  being  beau¬ 
tifully  cut  and  laid  without  cement — several  of  its  towers,  its 
gates  of  entrance,  (three  of  which  are  figured  in  the  journal 
before  us,)  and  the  seats  of  its  theatres,  yet  remain.  The  paved 
way  leading  out  of  the  city  to  the  Necropolis  is  unimpaired  ;  whilst 
several  of  the  tombs  which  were  placed  alongst  it  still  stand  in  their 
original  beauty.  The  lids  have  in  most  instances  been  displaced 
by  irreverent  curiosity,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  tombs  have 
been  spared  desecration.  Yet  amid  so  many  noble  specimens  of 
ancient  art  that  are  preserved,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  none  of 
its  temples  can  be  included.  They  are  all  overthrown  and  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  Assos,  the  once  flourishing  port  from  whence  the 
,  Persian  kings  were  said  to  have  obtained  their  supply  of  grain — 
a  city  sanctified  by  the  eloquent  preaching  of  an  evangelist  and 
Apostle — consists  at  present  of  merely  a  few  huts. 

‘  Immediately  around  me,’  says  Mr  Fellowes,  ‘were  the  ruins  extend¬ 
ing  for  miles,  undisturbed  by  any  living  creature  except  the  goats  and 
kids.  On  every  side  lay  columns,  triglyphs,  and  friezes  of  beautiful  sculp¬ 
ture,  every  object  speaking  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  city.  In  one 
place  I  saw  thirty  Doric  capitals  placed  up  in  a  line  for  a  fence.  1  de¬ 
scended  towards  the  sea,  and  found  the  whole  front  of  the  bill  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  mixed  temples,  baths,  and  theatres,  all  of  the  best  workmanship.’ 

Before  we  take  up  our  author  in  Bithynia,  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  intervening  country  :  they  must  necessarily 
be  few,  for  it  has,  in  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  only  been  travelled 
by  the  courier  road  from  Smyrna  to  Moucalitza.  We  hav'e  no 
published  route  from  the  western  coast  into  Phrygia ;  nothing  to 
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guide  us  in  determining  the  real  positions  of  the  once  flourishing 
cities  of  Lyrnessus,  Scepsis,  and  Ergasteria.  The  country  is  no 
further  known  than  the  eye  can  stretch  from  the  road-side; 
which,  however,  in  the  dry  and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Asia 
Minor  is  much  further  than  a  native  of  a  northern  climate  at 
first  imagines  ;  for  there  is  a  decision  of  outline  in  the  distance, 
occasioned  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air — a  distinctness  about  remote 
objects,  that  leads  him  to  suppose  them  nearer  than  they  actually 
are.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are  monotonous  and 
tame.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  to  enliven  the  journey, — • 
nothing  but  an  unending  series  of  low  hills  covered  with  stunted 
brushwood,  until  the  rugged  but  majestic  chain  of  Olympus 
bursts  upon  the  view. 

We  now  enter  the  province  of  Bithynia — a  land  of  beauty  and 
enchantment,  where  the  air  is  always  fragrant  and  the  prospects 
unclouded.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  productive  district, 
industry  has  tilled  the  soil,  and  cultivation  is  more  generally 
extended  than  in  any  other  parts  of  Anatolia.  In  approaching 
the  ancient  capital,  we  pass  over  a  region  of  unrivalled  loveliness 
and  fertility.  Vineyards  and  corn-fields,  gardens  and  mul¬ 
berry-grounds,  smile  on  every  side ;  while  from  woods  of  deep 
evergreens,  the  daphne,  myrtle,  laurustinus,  and  strawberry-tree 
mingle  their  odours  with  those  of  the  hyacinth,  cyclamen,  and 
violet.  Olympus  raises  its  snowy  crest  in  the  distance,  and  before 
it  are  a  series  of  fine  mountains,  with  their  feet  bathed  in  the  most 
placid  of  lakes — the  ancient  Ascania.  The  remains  of  Nicrea  are 
still  very  considerable.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  original 
walls,  (similar  in  construction  to  those  of  Constantinople,) 
several  of  its  gates  of  entrance  and  towers,  a  Roman  aque¬ 
duct  that  still  serves  to  supply  the  town  with  w'ater  from  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  ana  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre — the  sub¬ 
ject  of  two  interesting  letters  between  the  younger  Pliny  and 
Trajan.  But 

‘  The  points  of  the  greatest  interest,’  says  Mr  Fellowes,  ‘  are  the 
relics  of  its  earliest  age ;  little  of  that  date  now  remains  standing  in 
its  original  form  ;  but  the  grandeur  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  arts 
among  the  earlier  Greeks  cannot  be  concealed  even  in  the  broken  mate¬ 
rials.  Three  square  towers  and  their  connecting  walls  are  evidently 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  one  magnificent  temple,  which  probably  stood 
on  or  near  their  site.  The  stones,  which  are  of  white  marble,  are  so 
well  squared,  that,  although  put  together  (probably  by  the  Homans) 
without  cement,  the  joints  are  generally  too  close  to  admit  the 
blade  of  a  knife  between  them.  *  •  *  Xhe 

cornices  are  of  wreaths  of  acanthus  leaves,  with  bold  dentals,  and  the 
usual  Corinthian  ornaments ;  but  our  idea  of  the  whole  building  can  only 
be  formed  from  the  grand  scale  of  the  blocks,  and  the  highly-finished 
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workmanship  of  the  detached  fragments.  Other  parts  of  the  walls  are 
composed  of  the  relics  of  apparently  an  earlier  age — immense  stones 
cut  to  fit  into  each  other,  without  the  attention  which  was  paid  in  later 
ages  to  the  horizontal  courses  ;  these  would  rank  as  Cyclopean.  Again, 
some  parts  of  the  walls  are  entirely  Roman,  being  of  brick,  and  with 
arches  built  in  the  most  substantial  style  ;  while  others  are  formed  of- 
marbles  of  a  much  less  pure  age,  in  which  the  cross  (always  found  ‘ 
among  the  ornaments)  and  the  unproportioned  figures  and  letters  in  the^ 
inscriptions,  give  them  the  date  of  the  earlier  Christians.’ — (Pp.  110,1 
111,  112.)  ' 

Nor  amongst  such  numerous  objects  deserving  attention,  is  the 
town  of  Isnic  itself  insignificant.  It  contains  several  mosques, 
baths,  and  other  buildings  sufficiently  interesting  to  claim  the 
traveller’s  attention ;  whether  he  investigates  the  marks  of  its 
former  celebrity,  or,  descending  with  successive  conquerors,  is 
careful  to  note  the  progress  of  Saracenic  art.  In  the  latter  in¬ 
stance  he  cannot  fail  being  struck  by  the  exquisite  taste  that  is 
displayed  in  the  decorations  and  architecture  of  Yechil  DJami,  or 
the  Green  Mosque.  Such  will  be  the  general  impression,  and  such 
the  chief  attraction  upon  visiting  Nicaea.  But  to  the  Christian 
philosopher  it  exhibits  a  higher  theme  for  reflection,  and  calls 
forth  from  his  bosom  a  holier  sympathy.  For  whilst  the  eye  is 
complacently  dwelling  upon  the  fallen  monuments  of  its  prospe¬ 
rity,  and  tracing  amid  the  confused  mass  of  its  extensive  ruins 
the  sites  which  were  devoted  to  exhibitions  of  genius  and 
prowess,  his  heart  will  inwardly  feel  pained  by  the  recollection 
that  this  fair  land,  whose  possessors  are  now  enslaved  by  infidelity 
and  uncivilized  ignorance,  had  once  a  brighter  name  among  the 
nations ;  and  that  here  the  disciples  of  a  more  merciful  lawgiver 
issued  that  symbol  of  Catholic  faith,  which  the  Universal  Church 
and  the  voice  of  Synods  and  Councils  have  confirmed  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

With  pleasure  we  could  deviate  from  the  path  of  our  traveller, 
and  continue  to  wander  in  a  country  where  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
so  profusely  bestowed  ;  and  we  could  extend  similar  descriptions 
to  Nicomcdia,  placed  in  its  verdant  amphitheatre ;  to  Brusa,  the 
Damascus  of  Anadhouly ;  and  in  retrospect  we  could  visit  its 
mineral  waters,  and,  reposing  under  the  ample  shade  of  its  walnuts 
and  planes,  listen  to  the  fall  of  the  limpid  streams  that  irrigate 
and  refresh  its  fruitful  valleys.  But  our  limits  compel  us  to 
exchange  the  brilliancy  of  this  salubrious  climate  for  the  colder 
and  more  severe  air  of  Phrygia. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  country  we  are  now  approach¬ 
ing,  is  perhaps  its  most  singular  characteristic.  But  we  must 
refer  those  who  .are  interested  in  that  subject  to  the  journal 
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of  Mr  Fellowes,  where  they  will  find  a  curious  description  of 
the  extensive  table-lands  and  fields  of  chalcedony  which  render 
this  district  so  remarkable ;  observing,  however,  that  to  our¬ 
selves  some  of  his  speculations  seem  somewhat  startling.  As 
far  as  Phrygia  Epictetus  has  hitherto  been  explored,  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  very  little  to  the  traveller  to  reward  him  for  his  labour. 
The  former  inhabitants  were  almost  proverbial  for  their  cowardice 
and  inactivity ;  their  climate  was  inhospitable,  and  their  soil  un- 
propitious — circumstances  which  will  serve  to  account  in  a  con- 
siderable  degree  for  the  scantiness  of  its  population,  and  the 
absence  of  those  superb  structures  and  monuments  of  national 
taste  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  Among 
the  few  memorials  that  occur,  the  great  sculptured  rock  of 
Yasilichia  claims  the  first  attention.  From  the  characters  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  inscription,  it  has  very  reasonably  been  considered 
the  work  of  the  Phrygians  before  they  lost  their  independence. 
Next  to  this  must  be  ranked  the  sepulchral  caves  of  Dooaslan, 
and  the  extensive  Necropolis  that  occupies  the  valley,  where  for 
eight  miles  Mr  Fellowes  passed  through  a  continuous  cemetery, 
the  rocks  and  ground  being  perforated  by  thousands  of  caves; 
and,  lastly,  the  city  of  Azani,  with  its  ruined  temples,  bridges, 
theatre,  and  quay,  first  visited  by  Dr  Hall — who,  as  well  as  our 
author,  has  given  a  plan  and  view  of  them.  Upon  looking  at  their 
engraved  representations  of  the  exquisite  Ionic  temple  that  still 
exists  in  fair  perfection,  and  upon  comparing  numerous  vestiges 
of  Grecian  with  Roman  art,  we  are  powerfully  impressed  with 
the  prodigious  and  superior  height  to  which  the  arts  were  advanced 
by  the  former  nation.  No  trivial  proof  that  popular  governments, 
whilst  devoting  their  first  energies  to  extend  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  have  ever  been  found  equally  favourable  to  the  display 
and  growth  of  genius. 

A  journey  of  three  days  over  a  bleak  and  desolate  countiy, 
brings  Mr  Fellowes  to  Sagalassus,  formerly  the  most  important 
town  of  Pisidia.  Being  situated  on  the  side  of  a  craggy  moun¬ 
tain,  it  is  extremely  difficult  of  approach  ;  but  it  sufficiently  repays 
the  visiter  for  the  irksomeness  of  the  ascent ;  as  he  there  finds 
very  considerable  remains — seven  or  eight  temples,  numerous 
public  buildings,  and  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  theatre.  The 
whole  of  the  town  is  a  pile  of  superb  buildings,  arranged  in  excel¬ 
lent  taste  both  for  seeing  and  being  seen,  and  its  tombs,  carved 
in  the  rocks  with  much  architectural  ornament,  are  to  be  observed 
for  several  miles  around. 

Hitherto  we  have  accompanied  Mr  Fellowes  to  places  that 
have  been  before  visited  by  various  travellers ;  but  upon  entering 
Pamphylia  he  appears  in  the  character  of  a  discoverer.  Amid 
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the  wilds  of  Mount  Taurus,  surrounded  by  impetuous  torrents, 
and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  precipitousness  of  the  rocks  on 
which  their  city  was  built,  dwelt  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians, 
whom  Strabo  describes  as  the  bravest  and  most  powerful  people 
of  that  district.  For  several  centuries  the  position  of  their  city 
was  unknown  ;  the  journal  before  us  has  the  merit  of  first  making 
the  civilized  world  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  place  so 
remarkable  as  Selge. 

‘  After  passing  a  rocky  plain,  we  entered  a  wood  or  wilderness  of  shrubs, 
and  suddenly  came  to  a  cliff  of  the  greatest  perpendicular  height  I  had 
e\rer  looked  over ;  no  description  can  give  an  idea  of  the  place.  I  was 
at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  white  marble,  which  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  deep  and  rich  valley,  with  villages,  of  which  Davre  ap¬ 
peared  the  largest,  and  having  only  one  side  accessible;  the  other  three 
rising  perpendicularly,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet.  Upon  this  promontory 
stood  one  of  the  finest  cities  that  probably  ever  existed,  now  presenting 
magnificent  wrecks  of  grandeur.  I  rode  for  at  least  three  miles  through 
a  part  of  the  city,  which  was  one  pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings, 
vying  with  each  other  in  splendour :  the  elevated  site  for  such  a  city  is 
quite  unaccountable  to  me.  The  material  of  these  ruins,  like  those  near 
Alaysoon,  had  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  the  elements,  being  grey 
with  a  lichen  which  was  eaten  into  the  marble,  and  entirely  destroyed  the 
surface  and  inscriptions ;  but  the  scale,  the  simple  grandeur,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  beauty  of  style,  bespoke  its  date  to  be  the  early  Greek.  The 
sculptural  cornices  frequently  contain  groups  of  figures  fighting,  wearing 
helmets  and  body  armour,  with  shields  and  long  spears :  from  the  ill- 
proportioned  figures  and  general  appearance,  they  must  rank  in  date  with 
the  i^igina  marbles  now  at  Munich.  The  ruins  are  so  thickly  strewn 
that  little  cultivation  is  practicable ;  but  in  the  areas  of  theatres,  cellas  of 
temples,  and  any  space  where  a  plough  can  be  used,  the  wheat  is  spring¬ 
ing  up.  The  general  style  of  the  temples  is  Corinthian,  but  not  so  florid 
as  in  less  ancient  towns.  The  tombs  are  scattered  fur  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  are  of  many  kinds,  some  cut  in  chambers  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  others,  sarcophagi  of  the  heaviest  form ;  they  have  had  inscriptions, 
and  the  ornaments  are  almost  all  martial ;  several  seats  remain  amongst 
the  tombs.  I  can  scarcely  guess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned 
buildings  in  the  town,  but  I  certainly  traced  fifty  or  sixty  ;  and,  in  places 
where  there  were  no  remains  above  the  surface,  I  frequently  saw  vast 
arched  vaults,  similar  to  those  forming  the  foundation  of  great  public 
buildings.  Although  apparently  unnecessary  for  defence,  the  tombs  had 
strong  walls,  partly  built  with  large  stones  in  the  Cyclopean  mode.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  successors  to  the  earliest  occupants.  I  never  conceived 
so  high  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  as  from  ray  visit  to  this  place, 
standing  as  it  does  in  a  situation  as  it  were  above  the  world.’ 

Descending  from  these  mountain  ranges  our  author  conducts 
us  through  a  rich  wildierness  to  Adalia,  Ferga,  Isionda,  Peneles- 
sus,  Syliium,  Side,  and  Aspendus ;  and  scarcely  any  one  of  these 
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cities  yields  in  magnitude  and  interest  to  those  hitherto  noticed. 
Out  of  this  number  we  will  merely  adduce  Perga,  which  seems 
to  have  greater  claims  to  attention  than  the  rest;  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  serves  in  some  degree  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  very 
natural  picture  of  the  present  state  of  all  these  early  (Grecian 
colonies.  ‘  When,’  says  Monsieur  Texier,  ‘  the  long  girdle  of 
‘  walls  round  Perga  are  perceived  in  the  distance.  Hanked  by 
‘  elevated  towers,  and  defended  by  a  deep  river,  the  traveller  is 
‘  astonished  not  to  hear  the  noise  that  announces  the  approach 
‘  to  a  great  city.  All  is  silent.  He  advances,  he  passes  through 
‘  the  gates,  and  it  is  but  with  difficulty  he  can  dispel  the  illusion. 

‘  Perga  has  been  deserted  more  than  ten  centuries.  What  power 
‘  has  been  able  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  quit  a  city  so  strong, 

‘  and  so  magnificently  adorned  ?  The  theatre,  the  stadium,  the 
‘  forum,  watered  by  a  canal  whose  sides  are  lined  with  marble,  the  1 
‘  baths,  and  the  porticoes,  are  yet  standing.  It  cannot  be  famine, 

‘  because  the  plains  around  are  fertile.  The  Cestrus  has  not 
‘  turned  from  its  course,  and  the  sources  of  pure  water  flow  on 
‘  still  at  the  head  of  the  aqueducts.  The  mind  loses  itself  in 
‘  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem,  how  so  many  cities  should 
*  have  simultaneously,  as  it  were,  shared  a  common  fate,  and 
‘  become  depopulated  and  forgotten.’ 

Mr  Fellowes  having  reached  the  coast  of  Karamania,  goes  by 
sea  to  Phaselis,  Olympus,  and  Kakava ;  proceeding  thence  by 
land,  he  visits  Myra,  Antephellus,  and  Patara,  and  then  explores 
the  Valley  of  the  Xanthus.  Here  he  has  again  added  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  ;  being  the  first  traveller  who  has  pene¬ 
trated  far  enough  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  discover  the 
remains  of  Xanthus  and  Tlos ;  two  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Lycian  confederacy.  But  it  is  not  merely  for  having  extended 
our  view  over  the  surface  of  this  hitherto  untraversed  district 
that  we  are  indebted  to  him ;  as  he  has  also  made  us  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  sepulchral  art  that  exist 
in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  ruins  of  Xanthus  are  described 
by  Mr  Fellowes  as  being  of  a  very  early  date ;  many  of  the  walls 
are  Cyclopean,  and  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is  like  the 
Phceuician  or  Etruscan  !  In  the  ruins  there  are  many  parallelisms 
to  the  Persepolitan,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  figured  representation 
in  the  volume  before  us. 

‘  The  elegant  designs  evince  the  talent  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  highly 
poetical  subjects  of  the  bas-reliefs,  the  temples,  friezes,  and  tombs,  some 
of  them  blending  in  one  figure  the  forms  of  many,  probably  to  describe 
its  attributes,  are  also  of  Greek  character.  The  ruins  are  wholly  of  tem¬ 
ples,  triumphal  arches,  walls,  and  a  theatre.  The  site  is  extremely  roman¬ 
tic,  upon  beautiful  bills  ;  some  crowned  with  rucks,  others  rising  perpen- 
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dicularly  from  the  river,  which  is  seen  winding  its  way  down  from  the 
woody  uplands,  while  beyond  in  the  extreme  distance  are  the  snowy 
mountains  in  which  it  rises.  On  the  west  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
picturesquely  formed,  hut  bare  range  of  Mount  Cragus,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  mountain  chains  extending  to  Patara.  A  rich  plain,  with  its 
meandering  river,  carries  the  eye  to  the  horizon  of  the  sea  towards  the 
south'west.  The  city  has  not  the  appearance  of  having  been  very  large, 
bnt  its  remains  show  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly  the 

tombs . There  is  no  trace  of  the  Roman  or  the  Christian  age.’ — 

(P.  227.) 

Mr  Fellowes  next  enters  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  princi- 

fial  tombs  still  existing,  and  furnishes  us  with  some  well-executed 
ithographs,  that  serve  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  their 
merits  as  objects  of  sepulchral  art.  Among  the  great  number  of 
monuments  yet  preserved,  the  most  remarkable  for  design  and 
workmanship  is  a  very  lofty  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  which 
owes  its  excellent  condition  in  great  measure  to  having  been  finely 
polished.  The  top,  or  hocfs  mane,  is  decorated  with  a  hunting 
scene,  the  figures  of  which  are  highly  finished  and  full  of  spirit. 
On  each  side  of  the  sloping  roof  are  figures  of  warriors  and  war- 
horses,  characterised  by  great  spirit  and  heroic  beauty  ;  and  upon 
two  projecting  stones,  as  found  upon  all  these  tombs,  are  carved 
lions’  heads  crouching  on  their  paws.  Nearer  the  base,  there  are  • 
on  one  side  groups  of  figures  three  feet  six  inches  high,  clothed 
in  gracefully  folded  draperies,  apparently  supplicants  before  a 
judicial  authority  ;  upon  the  other  side  is  an  animated  representa¬ 
tion  of  combatants — some  of  whom  are  fighting  naked,  others 
wearing  merely  a  loose  shirt  confined  by  a  belt  round  the  waist. 
It  is  ditticult  to  convey,  by  a  mere  description,  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  refined  feeling  that  is  stamped  on  this  work  of  early  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  we  must  therefore  for  the  present  refer  our  readers  to 
the  representations  of  it  in  (he  Journal  before  us  ;  and  we  have  the 
less  reluctance  in  making  this  brief  allusion  to  it  now,  from  the 
agreeable  intimation  conveyed  in  the  preface,  that  Government 
has  given  directions  for  this  and  other  specimens  of  sepulchral 
art  in  the  same  locality  to  be  added  to  our  national  collection. 
The  study  of  such  monuments  will  always  have  the  efiect  of 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  artists  of  the  country  ;  they  will  tend  to 
diffuse  more  correct  principles  of  knowledge  and  taste  ;  atid  whilst 
they  elicit  the  sparks  of  latent  genius,  they  will  equally  advance 
the  happiness  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

From  Xanthus  Mr  Fellowes  proceeded  to  Tlos,  where  he  also 
found  very  extensive  ruins,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  at  the 
preceding  city.  But  here  the  Romans  have  engrafted  much  of 
their  own  architecture  upon  the  early  Greek. 
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‘  The  original  city  must  have  been  demolished  in  very  early  times,  and 
the  finely-wrought  fragments  are  now  seen  built  into  the  strong  walls 
which  have  fortified  the  town  raised  upon  its  ruins.  The  theatre  of  the 
ancient  city  was  large,  and  the  most  highly  and  expensively  finished 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  seats  not  only  are  of  marble,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  most  that  I  have  seen,  but  the  marble  is  highly  wrought,  and 
has  been  polished,  and  each  seat  has  an  overhanging  cornice,  often  sup¬ 
ported  by  lions’  paws.  The  cornices  of  wreaths,  masks,  and  other  designs, 
are  records  of  a  luxurious  city.  There  are  also  ruins  of  several  other 
extensive  buildings  with  columns,  but  their  positions  are  not  so  good, 
and  they  may  probably  be  of  the  date  of  the  latter  town.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  place,  is  the  perfect  honeycomb  formed  in  the 
sides  of  the  Acropolis  by  excavated  tombs,  which  are  cut  out  of  the  ruck 
with  architectural  ornaments,  in  the  forms  of  temples,  &c.,  some  showing 
considerable  taste.  Neither  at  Patara  nor  here,  is  there  the  least  trace  of 
inscriptions  similar  to  those  at  Xanthus  ;  but  there  are  several  in 
the  Greek  language,  which  may  assist  in  deciding  the  date  of  the  place.’ 

From  hence  Mr  Fellowes  goes  to  Telmessus,  a  place  remark¬ 
able  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  tombs,  sculptured  in  the 
rocks  ;  representations  of  which  very  like  those  at  Khebse,  in  Ara¬ 
bia  Petraea,  are  given  in  his  Journal.  Travelling  northwards,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  he  visits  the  ruins  of  the 
•  Corinthian  temple  at  Labranda,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  Philadelphia,  and  Sar¬ 
des,  and  terminates  his  journey  at  Smyrna,  from  whence  he 
started ;  having,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  made  the  most 
complete  examination  of  Anadhouly  that  has  hitherto  been  laid 
before  the  world. 

We  might  easily  have  drawn  more  largely  than  we  have  done 
from  the  narrative  of  this  excursion  :  we  might  have  quoted 
descriptions  which  portray  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people ; 
we  might  have  adduced  some  curious  elucidations  of  classical 
authors;  and  from  the  Greek  inscriptions,  which  frequently 
occur,  we  might  have  furnished  matter  for  reflection  to  the  critic 
and  the  historian.  But  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  having 
recommended  to  notice  a  work  valuable  for  its  illustrations  of  the 
antiquities,  the  geography,  and  the  physical  state  of  a  region  of 
great  interest  and  renown. 
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Aiit.  IV. —  The  French  Revolution.  A  History.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1839. 

TJ^ew  writers  of  the  present  time  have  risen  more  rapidly  into 
popularity  than  Mr  Carlyle,  after  labouring  through  so 
long  a  period  of  comparative  neglect.  Whatever  judgment  critics 
may  be  pleased  to  pass  on  him,  it  is  certain  that  his  works  have 
attracted  of  late  no  common  share  of  attention.  His  little  school 
of  sectaries  has  expanded  into  a  tolerably  wide  circle  of  admirers. 
His  eccentricity  of  style  has  become  the  parent  of  still  greater 
eccentricities  in  others,  with  less  genius  to  recommend  them; 
and  his  mannerism  has  already  infected,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  Clever  young  writers  delight  in 
affecting  his  tone  of  quaint  irony,  and  indulgent  superiority  ;  and 
many  a  scribe,  whose  thoughts  have  about  as  much  originality 
as  the  almanac  for  the  year,  fancies  that  he  gives  them  an  air 
of  novelty  and  impressiveness  by  clothing  them  in  a  barbarous 
garb,  for  the  fashion  of  which  their  prototype  must  hold  himself 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible. 

It  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  Mr  Carlyle,  that  this  unusual 
success  has  been  bravely  achieved  by  dint  of  personal  energy 
and  merit,  and  against  a  host  of  difficulties.  Self-educated,  we 
believe,  and  nurtured  on  the  very  quintessence  of  German  trans¬ 
cendentalism,  with  little  of  the  ordinary  British  discipline  to 
counteract  it,  he  could  only  clothe  his  own  thoughts  in  the  same 
uncouth  foreign  livery  in  which  the  parent  thoughts  had  been 
clothed  when  first  his  mind  received  and  appropriated  them.  He 
seemed  a  solitary  or  rare  example  of  one  who,  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  had  unlearned  his  native  language;  and  was  as  much  a  stranger 
among  us  as  Jean  Paul  or  Ludwig  Tieck  might  have  been,  if 
suddenly  transferred  from  their  own  metaphysical  cloud-land  to 
our  matter-of-fact  atmosphere.  His  difficulty  of  expressing  his 
meaning  otherwise  was  palpable  and  natural ;  that  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  affectation,  we  cannot,  in  conscience,  believe; 
but  the  manner  had  grown  very  closely  to  the  substance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  were  numbers  of  readers  to  whom,  for  a  long 
time,  neither  wit,  nor  sense,  nor  philosophy,  could  make  his 
lucubrations  even  tolerable — who  were  forced  to  throw  them  aside 
almost  unattempted,  with  a  pettish  si  non  vis  intelliyi.  That 
many  have  greatly  altered  both  their  estimate  of,  and  feeling 
towards  him,  we  attribute  partly  to  the  gradual  change  in  him¬ 
self;  for  extended  French  and  English  reading  have  made  a 
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different  writer  of  him ;  and  though  still  dark  and  rugged 
enough  at  times,  he  is  ‘  daylight  and  champaign’  compared  with 
his  former  self.  But  the  principal  cause  is,  that  he  has  forced 
himself,  style  and  all,  on  public  attention.  His  peculiar  vein 
of  philosophy,  his  mode  of  judging  of  things  and  men  with  an 
earnest  irony,  his  tone  of  thought,  sometimes  original  and 
always  independent,  have  compelled  even  those  whom  his  odd¬ 
ities  of  manner  most  repulsed  to  tolerate  him  ;  while,  to  many, 
they  have  made  the  oddities  themselves  palatable:  so  that,  at 
the  present  day,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  the  matter  or  the  man¬ 
ner  which  tells  most  on  his  followers  and  admirers.  For  our 
own  part,  our  dislike  to  his  bastard  English  is  unconquered  and 
unconquerable  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  endless  scraps  of 
Schiller,  and  Goethe,  and  Richter,  which  are  interwoven  (without 
the  trouble  of  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  translation)  in 
his  composition — the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  figures  and 
the  same  jokes — the  constant  harping  upon  the  same  monotonous  , 
strain  of  thought — have  made  the  task  of  going  honestly  through 
these  three  volumes  rather  a  heavy  one;  —  notwithstanding  all 
the  interest  of  detached  scenes,  and  the  vigour  of  thought  and 
barbarian  eloquence  of  language  which  often  characterise  the 
accompanying  reflections.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  his  firmest 
adherents  are  apt  rather  to  dip  into  him  than  peruse  him ;  he 
writes  for  the  desultory  readers  and  thinkers  of  the  day;  and 
has  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  acquired  his  peculiarities,  in  the 
school  of  journal  and  essay  writing.  And  this  is  one  among 
several  reasons  which  cause  us  to  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  the 
biographical  sketches  which  are  scattered  through  his  recently 
published  Miscellanies,  to  these  continuous  volumes.  But  though 
they  are  written  rather  in  a  fragmentary  style,  and  made  up  of 
detached  scenes  and  points,  after  the  fashion  into  which  writers 
so  educated  naturally  fall ;  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  unity 
of  purpose  running  through  the  whole,  and  so  peculiar  as  amply 
to  repay  investigation. 

There  is  one  mode  of  discussing  the  French  Revolution  which 
is  very  satisfactory  from  its  simplicity,  and  from  the  little  trouble 
of  thought  and  discrimination  which  it  gives  to  the  historian 
adopting  it.  It  is  by  applying  to  the  consideration  of  it  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  morality,  as  they  are  inculcated  in  national  schools, 
and  declared  in  assize  sermons,  and  judicial  charges.  Resistance 
to  established  authority  is  a  crime — interfering  with  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  property  a  crime — taking  his  life  a  crime.  Consequently, 
the  whole  French  Revolution  was  a  great  crime  ;  all  who  engaged 
in  it  were  criminals — some  more,  undoubtedly,  and  some  less ; 
and  according  as  the  individual  writer  is  more  or  less  atrabilious 
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in  his  temperament,  he  will  be  more  profuse  in  excuses  for  the 
weaker  sinner,  or  in  denunciations  of  the  stronger.  But  that  which 
points  the  moral  of  his  narrative,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  zest 
to  his  labours,  is  the  tracing  out  the  action  of  the  presiding  Ne¬ 
mesis  of  that  great  drama ; — the  retribution,  national  and  private, 
which  visited  each  separate  sin  on  the  people  at  large,  and 
which  followed  each  individual  actor  into  the  very  recesses  of 
his  own  home  or  heart.  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  ortho¬ 
dox  method  of  writing  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
it  was  once  exclusively  popular  in  England,  and  is  still  not 
without  followers ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  completeness 
and  rotundity,  it  does  not  seem  altogether  to  satisfy  the  present 
generation  of  enquirers. 

Another  theory,  which  has  also  met  with  no  small  success, 
was  that  which  dealt  wholly  in  abstractions  —  arranged  royal¬ 
ty,  feudalism,  democracy,  and  so  forth,  in  well-balanced  anti¬ 
theses — and  elevated  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  final 
cause  of  those  events,  until  the  moral  character  of  separate 
acts  and  actors  sank  into  insignificance.  That  final  cause,  in 
the  view  of  such  writers,  was  the  regeneration  of  France.  All 
who  co-operated  in  that  work  must  answer  to  their  judge,  if 
there  be  a  judge,  for  their  personal  thoughts  and  deeds  :  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian,  who  can  look  to  results  only,  they  stand 
justified.  Given  the  proposition,  that  it  was  necessary  the 
Revolution  should  succeed — and  given  also,  that  a  September 
massacre,  and  a  regicide,  and  a  reign  of  terror,  were  necessary 
to  its  success ;  then  a  Danton,  a  Robespierre,  and  a  Fouquier- 
Tinville  were  necessary  parts  of  the  machinery — like  the  wheels 
and  cylinders  of  a  cotton  mill,  by  which  the  raw  material  must 
be  crushed,  and  pulled,  and  divided,  before  the  finished  fabric 
can  be  produced.  To  quarrel  with  them  as  moral  agents  is 
therefore  simply  a  loss  of  time — unphilosophical,  absurd,  and 
pedantic.  This  theory  was  also  very  much  in  favour  a  few  years 
back  :  it  is  that  on  which  the  popular  histories  of  Mignet  and 
'I'hiers  are  mainly  constructed ;  and  its  peculiar  language  might 
be  traced,  during  the  years  of  the  Restoration,  among  many 
English  writers  also. 

But  its  fashion  has  passed  away.  It  is  out  of  favour,  because 
the  democrats  of  France  having,  by  their  own  energy,  a  second 
time  revolutionized  the  state,  and  found  France  almost  as  far 
from  regeneration  as  ever,  are  less  satisfied  than  heretofore  with 
the  all-sufficiency  of  their  theories.  But  there  is  another  and 
a  more  general  cause  for  this.  Men  have  become  within  these 
few  years  more  searching  in  their*enquiries  ;  their  views  are  not 
80  much  bounded  by  mere  politics  as  heretofore,  (which  regard 
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men  in  masses  only ;)  they  are  more  accustomed  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface  of  those  conventional  ethics  on  which  most 
social  systems  are  very  insecurely  founded.  It  is  the  struggle 
of  these  new  speculations  for  utterance,  still  confusedly  mingled 
with  the  relics  of  the  abstract  political  systems  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  got  rid,  which  at  once  produces  such  writers  as 
Mr  Carlyle,  and  prepares  the  triumph  which  he  has  achieved 
over  prejudice,  distrust,  and  misunderstanding.  His  is  the 
philosophy  of  transition,  of  doubt,  and  of  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  it  rejects  old  ‘  formulas’  as  barren  ;  but  instead  of  resting 
content  in  scepticism,  it  endeavours  to  lead  the  mind  back  to 
certain  elemental  principles,  and  to  direct  it  in  anticipation  to 
future  discoveries,  as  yet  barely  descried  or  dimly  imagined; — 
visionary  lands  of  promise  perhaps,  but  attractive  as  the  fabled 
Eldorado  to  youthful  enterprise.  To  him,  the  mainspring  of 
all  speculation  concerning  the  French  Revolution,  lies  in  the 
thought  of  the  five-and-twenty  millions  of  ignorant  and  poverty- 
stricken  serfs  who  lay  in  bondage  at  its  commencement,  whom 
it  will  need  many  revolutions,  or  changes  as  great  as  revolutions, 
wholly  to  emancipate. 

‘  Masses,  indeed  :  and  yet,  singular  to  say,  if  with  an  effort  of  imagi¬ 
nation  thou  follow  them,  over  broad  France,  into  their  clay  hovels,  into 
their  garrets  and  hutches,  the  masses  consist  all  of  units.  Every  unit 
of  whom  has  his  own  heart  and  sorrows  :  stands  covereil  there  with  his 
skin,  and  if  you  prick  him,  he  will  bleed.  Dreary,  languid,  do  these 
struggle  in  their  obscure  remoteness :  their  hearth  cheerless,  their  diet 
thin.  For  them,  in  this  world,  rises  no  era  of  hope :  hardly  now  in  the 
other:  if  it  be  not  hope  in  the  gloomy  rest  of  death,  for  their  faith 
too  is  failing.  Untaught,  uncomforted,  unfed  !  A  dumb  generation : 
their  voice  only  an  inarticulate  cry :  spokesman,  iu  the  king’s  council, 
in  the  world’s  forum,  they  have  none  that  finds  credence . at  rare  in¬ 

tervals  (as  jtow,  in  1775)  they  will  fling  down  their  hoes  and  hammers: 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  thinking  mankind,  flash  hither  and  thither, 
dangerous,  aimless:  get  the  length  even  of  Versailles...  The  chateau- 
gates  muct  be  shut;  but  the  king  will  appear  on  the  l)alcuny,  and  speak 
to  them.  They  have  seen  the  king’s  face:  their  petition  has  been,  if 
not  read,  looked  at.  In  answer,  two  of  them  are  hanged  on  a  new  gallows 
forty  feet  high — and  the  rest  driven  back  to  their  dens — for  a  time.’ — 
(Vol.  I.  p.  43.) 

This  is  the  great  hoard  of  volcanic  matter,  whose  eruptions, 
when  the  time  for  them  is  arrived,  shake,  and  will  continue  to 
shake  the  states  of  the  world.  The  French  Revolution  was  but 
one  expression  of  the  inarticulate  and  confused  cry  of  these  mil¬ 
lions  struggling — not  for  paper  rights  of  men,  not  for  constitu¬ 
tions  d  la  SieyeSf  or  worship  flf  the  Supreme  Being  d  la  Robes¬ 
pierre  ;  but  for  what  they  knew  not  how  to  define,  except  in  the 
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expression  of  universal  craving  and  need  of  physical  comfort — of 
rank  as  fellow-men  and  fellow-citizens  with  the  privileged — of 
religion,  consolation,  instruction.  While  these  masses  exist,  and 
their  wants  exist,  so  long  are  all  institutions  and  ‘formulas’  in 
danger ;  if  not  precisely  from  a  new  inundation  of  ‘  Sans  Culottism,’ 
certainly  from  some  outbreaking  or  other  of  similar  tendencies. 
Woe  be  to  those  who  withhold  from  them  their  due :  w'oe,  most 
of  all,  to  those  parties,  churches,  sects,  and  individuals,  whose 
scruples  and  wranglings,  dignified  with  the  name  of  religious  ob¬ 
jections,  continue  to  obstruct  the  supply  of  that  which  sums  up 
all  others — the  want  of  education  ! 

To  those  who  habitually  see  the  French  Revolution  in  this 
light,  special  causes  sink  into  insignificance.  ‘  Philosophedom,  ’ 
spread  of  infidelity,  disordered  finances,  contagion  of  English  and 
American  ideas — all  these  become  merely  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  modify  the  course  of  the  great  eruption  ;  but  the 
thing  itself  was  inevitable  and  predestined.  If  so,  the  men  who  * 
took  part  in  it  were  less  agents  than  patients ; — men  who  may 
have  conceived  that  they  were  forwarding  or  impeding  it,  but  in 
reality  the  very  sport  of  the  impulses  they  thought  to  control. 

And  some  are  great,  and  some  are  small, 

Some  rise  to  good,  some  from  good  fortune  fall : 

Some  wise  men,  and  some  fools  we  call: 

Figures,  alas,  of  speech,  for  Destiny  plays  all ! 

The  part  of  each  man  was  marked  out  for  him  beforehand. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is,  not  what  that  part  was,  but  how 
he  performed  it.  If  he  threw  his  whole  heart  into  it — if  he  was 
sincere,  earnest,  and  real — ‘  no  hollow  formulist,’  but  a  living  son 
of  nature — whatever  our  party  bias  may  be,  we  must  needs  re¬ 
spect  him  :  if  he  was  but  ‘  a  hollow  artifice,  and  mechanism  of 
‘  conventionalities,  weak,  wavering,  thin,  and  unreal’ — he  was 
still  our  brother  man,  and  as  such  must  have  our  sympathy  too ; 
but  in  his  case  it  takes  the  shape  of  pity. 

We  have  preferred  to  let  Mr  Carlyle’s  views  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  so  far  as  our  prosaic  analysis  may  serve  to  represent  what 
he  has  developed  in  scattered  passages,  full  of  fire  and  eloquence, 
but  with  his  own  characteristic  vagueness,  ditfuseness,  and  repeti- 
"  tion.  We  feel  this  to  be  more  for  our  reader’s  purpose  than  to  exer¬ 
cise  our  ingenuity  in  criticising  or  combating  them.  In  detail,  the 
temptation  to  do  so  would  be  endless.  The  great  merit  of  Mr  Car¬ 
lyle  as  a  writer,  and  the  great  pleasure  which  his  writings  give,  arise 
from  their  stiggestioe  character.  He  is  always  furnishing  hints  for 
thought ;  a  slight  sentence,  a  passing  observation,  often  seem  to 
open  long  vistas  of  reflection  •,  but  he  rarely  thinks  out  a  subject  for 
his  reader :  he  never  weighs,  and  reasons,  and  arrives  at  balanced 
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conclusions.  His  brief  outlines  first  arrest  the  attention,  and  then 
provoke  objection  :  we  feel  tempted  to  debate  and  ar^ue  every 
point  with  him,  proposition  by  proposition  ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
on  how  much  more  cordial  terms  we  part  with  a  companion  of 
this  description — angered  though  we  may  have  felt  at  times  by 
mutual  contradiction — than  with  one  of  those  formal  and  useful 
guides  who  fall  under  the  general  denomination  of  historian — to 
which,  in  plain  truth,  Mr  Carlyle  has  no  title  whatever. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  few  words  of 
protest.  ^Ve  mean  the  theory  implied  throughout  his  pages, 
which  makes  hunger  the  one  great  mover  of  revolution,  de  facto 
and  de  jure — the  conclusive  test  of  misgovernment — the  black 
spot  in  the  heart  of  all  states.  This  is  a  question  which  it  is  in 
some  respects  painful  to  confront ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
plainly  on  it. 

That  hunger  has  existed  and  does  exist  in  old  communities, 
under  every  variety  of  government,  must  at  least  be  conceded  as 
a  fact.  Its  wan  and  menacing  face  scowls  on  us  every  where  from 
the  background — in  history  and  in  actual  observation.  That 
political  systems  may  have  much  influence  in  increasing  or  dimi¬ 
nishing  its  intensity,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  ;  but  there  is  a  law 
of  human  nature  at  the  bottom,  far  more  powerful  than  these,  of 
which  the  terrible  strength  is  tacitly  admitted  even  by  those  who 
have  inveighed  most  loudly  against  its  expounders.  Take  the 
state  of  society  immediately  before  the  French  Revolution,  for 
instance  :  how  absurd  it  is  to  hold  up  to  public  ignominy  (as 
Mr  Carlyle,  somewhat  inconsistently,  has  done)  the  vices  and 
follies  of  a  worn-out  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  when  it  is  evident, 
that  if  hunger  causes  and  justifies  revolution,  their  guilt  is  com¬ 
paratively  small  ?  Had  Louis  the  Well-beloved  been  as  pious  as 
Louis  the  Saint,  as  popular  as  the  Good,  as  chaste  as  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  of  his  name,  and  as  powerful  as  the  Fourteenth,  would  the 
condition  of  the  rye-bread  and  chestnut  consuming  multitudes  of 
central  France  have  been  much  better?  Somewhat  improved  it 
doubtless  is  at  present ;  but  is  there  not  still  hunger  enough  to 
justify  blowing  both  Chambers,  and  the  citizen-King  along  with 
them,  into  the  air  ?  Or,  let  Mr  Carlyle  examine  the  state  of  the 
people  in  some  of  the  densely  peopled  Swiss  Cantons,  where 
almost  every  male  citizen  has  a  share  in  the  government.  He 
will  find  sufficient  distress  to  account  on  his  own  principles  for 
any  revolution,  and  yet  nothing  whatever  (except  a  little  pro¬ 
perty)  for  revolution  to  fasten  upon. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  extensively  the  prevalent  dread  of 
the  multitude,  stimulated  by  doctrines  such  as  these,  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  selfish  political  adherence,  and  hopelessness  of  ameliora- 
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tion.  It  is  with  little  heart,  if  at  all,  that  men  are  induced  to 
take  a  share  in  practical  reforms — in  curtailing  this  or  that  ex¬ 
crescence,  and  in  suppressing  this  or  that  abuse — whose  minds 
are  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  that  fundamental  deficiency 
under  which  they  conceive  all  society  to  labour.  IMr  Car¬ 
lyle's  own  conclusions  from  his  theories  may  be  very  different ; 
but  these  are  the  more  ordinary  and  natural.  He  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  power  of  government  to  raise  the  poorer  class  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  its  present  position  by  legislation.  When  asked, 
what  are  the  remedies  which  he  proposes — he  answers,  very  much 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  forced  to  say  something — emigration — and 
education.  The  first,  in  the  sense  of  a  general  measure,  the  merest 
of  all  delusions.  The  second,  doubtless  in  its  ultimate  effects, 
a  lightener  of  many  of  the  evils^which  afflict  humanity  ;  but  even 
were  it  attainable,  which  our  wretched  jealousies  place  out  of  the 
question,  still  of  very  indirect  and  distant  influence  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  disorder; — especially  in  a  country  of  which  the  population 
gains  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a-year,  and  depends  for  subsist¬ 
ence  mainly  on  the  power  of  underselling  foreigners  by  a  fraction 
per  cent.  To  say  that  the  evil  is  imminent  and  enormous,  and 
to  point  out  these  as  the  only  means  of  averting  it,  is  to  bid  society 
despair.  The  logic  of  Fear  is  different.  The  timid  and  selfish 
are  apt  to  conclude,  that  as  the  lower  classes  have  been  kept 
down  hitherto,  so  they  may  be  kept  dowm  a  little  longer.  It  may 
last  our  time.  But  in  order  that  it  should,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  aside  small  political  differences,  and  unite  against  the 
common  enemy.  This  is  no  time  for  framing  constitutions  with 
nice  checks  and  jealous  contrivances :  in  such  a  crisis,  the  best 
government  is  the  simplest  and  strongest.  We  appeal  confidently 
to  our  readers,  w’hether  this  is  not,  in  the  present  day,  the  most 
popular  argument  in  favour  of  despotism,  and  whether  such  views 
as  Mr  Carlyle’s  do  not  inevitably  tend  to  strengthen  it. 

It  would  be  a  worthier  task  for  the  historian  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  those  gloomy  speculations  and  unmanly  alarms. 
The  every  day  utility  of  free  institutions  is,  not  that  they  gua¬ 
rantee  the  toiler  against  hunger — would  that  it  were  otherwise  ! — 
but  that  they  create  a  vast  and  powerful  class  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  order ;  and  infuse  into  that  class  a  spirit  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  render  it  adequate  to  the  task.  They  cannot 
ensure  the  labourer  against  want ;  but  they  give  scope  to  his 
energy,  if  he  has  any ;  they  cannot  heal  the  evils  of  competition, 
but  they  secure  to  the  competitors  fair  play.  We  say  nothing 
here  of  their  civilizing  and  ennobling  effects  upon  the  nature  of 
man,  although  these,  too,  indirectly  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
physical  welfare.  If  along  with  these  advantages  they  had  also 
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the  inconvenience  attributed  to  them  of  encouraging  discontent 
and  turbulence,  and  rendering  poverty  dangerous,  these  mis¬ 
chiefs  would  be  abundantly  compensated.  But  the  French 
Revolution,  whatever  else  it  may  prove,  proves  the  contrary  of 
this :  it  shows  that  tyranny  produces  a  more  desperate  popula¬ 
tion  than  the  most  licentious  freedom. 

With  views  such  as  these,  and  with  a  genius  altogether  av'erse 
from  the  ordinary  ‘  pragmatical’  method  of  history,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  that  this  work  turns  out  rather  to  resemble 
a  set  of  lectures,  very  loosely  collected,  on  striking  personages  and 
striking  events,  just  as  these  may  happen  to  seize  the  writer’s  fancy. 
The  men  of  the  Revolution  are  the  prominent  objeets  in  his  por¬ 
traiture.  And  in  this  respect  his  subject  is  an  unfortunate  one ; 
partly  because  Mr  Carlyle,  with  all  his  reading,  has  acquired  no 
clearer  conception  of  the  French  character  than  philosophers  of 
thorough  Teutonic  breed  usually  do  ;  (and  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  we  long  to  see  him  engaged  in  the  more  congenial  occu¬ 
pation  of  delineating  the  sterling  characters  of  our  own  civil  wars ;) 
partly  because  the  ‘  men  of  the  Revolution’  are,  after  all,  so  ex¬ 
tremely  uninteresting  a  race,  and  it  is  so  impossible  to  make 
heroes  of  them,  whether  for  purposes  of  history  or  romance. 
Surely  never  was  so  great  a  drama  transacted  by  personages  so 
utterly  destitute,  in  his  own  language,  ‘  of  what  one  can  call 
‘  origjnality,  invention,  natural  stuff,  and  character.’  It  seemed 
as  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  its  management,  that 
the  intellectual  growth  of  France  should  be  dwarfed  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  in  order  that  the  work  might  develop  itself  without  the 
agency  of  superior  talent  to  forward  or  counteract  it ;  for  if  we 
compare  the  leaders  of  parties  during  the  struggle  not  only  with 
the  great  men  of  former  days,  but  even  with  the  ilite  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  which  has  succeeded,  their  extreme  inferiority  seems  mani¬ 
fest  at  once.  Mr  Carlyle,  therefore,  assuredly  deserves  some 
honour  as  an  artist,  if  not  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  past,  for 
having  contrived  to  make  something  of  such  unpromising  mate¬ 
rials  :  by  grouping  his  figures  well,  and  by  clothing  them  all  in 
the  livery  of  his  own  speculative  destiny,  he  has  contrived  to 
throw  a  sort  of  lustre  even  over  the  shallow  Girondins  and  worth¬ 
less  Jacobins,  with  whom  his  history  chiefly  deals. 

And  what  personage  is  there,  in  fact,  who  may  not  be  invested 
with  some  interest,  when  he  is  -brought  before  us,  not  as  a  dry 
name  which  is  to  occur  occasionally  through  a  certain  number  of 
pages,  but  as  a  human  being,  a  creature  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  an  agent  with  ourselves  in  the  great  work  of  Provi¬ 
dence  or  Fate  ;  whom  we  are  commanded  to  take  by  the  hand,  to 
address  as  a  brother,  to  see  him  act  what  he  was  destined  to  per- 
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form,  to  hear  him  account  in  his  own  way  for  his  actions,  and 
explain  the  obscure  purpose  and  meaning  of  his  short  historical 
existence  ?  This  is  Mr  Carlyle’s  peculiar  manner,  and  it  is  the 
manner  belonging  to  no  common  order  of  genius.  The  mortals 
with  whom  he  has  to  do  are  not  described — their  actions  are  not 


related — but  they  are  called  up,  like  phantasmagoric  figures,  one 
after  the  other,  and  spoken  of,  or  spoken  to,  as  living  and  an¬ 
swering  men.  The  historical  life  of  any  character  once  named 
in  history,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  treated  by  him  as  a 
kind  of  type  of  the  natural  life  of  man — the  short  transit  of  an 
object  over  an  illuminated  surface,  in  its  passage  from  one  dark 
somewhere  to  another.  For  a  few  years,  or  weeks,  or  days,  as 
the  case  may  be,  he  is  called  out  from  the  many  millions  of  his  like 
who  passed  by  unknown  and  unnoticed;  among  whom  he  lived, 
and  in  whose  ways  he  walked  ;  for  that  short  space  he  is  a  reality 
to  us  ;  but  we  question  him  in  vain  whither  and  whence : 

‘O  y  fin  it  kxt' 

'irv^^ecf  U(  'E^tfitf  tiKvm  KxrxntniuTxi. 

As  Jeremy  Taylor  might  phrase  it,  ‘  His  light  burns  awhile, 

‘  and  then  it  turns  blue  and  faint,  and  man  goes  to  converse  with 
‘  spirits  ;  and  then  he  hands  the  taper  to  another.’ 

We  do  not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  made 
this  peculiar  mode  of  thought  intelligible  to  readers  to  whom  the 
original  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  no  one  would  enter  into  it  at  all,  to 
whom  it  has  not  already  suggested  itself  in  the  course  of  his  own 
meditations ;  in  which  case  he  would  conceive  it  at  once,  by  a 
species  of  freemasonry  with  the  writer.  There  is  a  strange  pas¬ 
sage  somewhere  in  Mr  Carlyle’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  in  whii  li 
this  feeling  is  not  indeed  analyzed,  but  very  vividly  exemplified. 
It  is  where  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Staflordshire  peasant, 
the  events  of  whose  dull  round  of  life  happen  to  be  involved,  for 
a  single  day,  in  the  narrative  of  Charles  the  Second’s  escape  from 
Worcester.  That  single  day  of  one  labourer’s  existence,  in  the 
year  1051,  is  as  it  were  realized  to  us,  and  become  an  imperish¬ 
able  thing  :  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  peasantry  of  England— of 
the  five  hundred  thousand  similar  clodhoppers  who  on  that  day 
put  on  and  off  their  hobnailed  shoes,  and  went  to  and  from  their 
daily  labour,  and  dined,  like  him,  on  brown  bread  and  butter¬ 
milk,  if  the  ‘  good  old  times’  could  not  afford  them  bacon  and  ale 
— is  separated  from  us  by  the  very  blackness  of  darkness.  Such 
is  the  theme  of  the  passage  to  which  we  allude  ; — the  Rembrandt- 
like  effect  of  the  description  we  cannot  give ; — but  it  contains  the 
germ  of  much  of  the  very  peculiar  style  and  manner  which  per¬ 
vades  this’ History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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It  would  perhaps  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  how  this  mode 
of  viewing  historical  reality,  as  to  individual  men,  is  connected 
with  that  sort  of  indulgent  fatalism  which  w’e  have  mentioned  as 
the  characteristic  of  tlie  moral  views  of  Mr  Carlyle.  Men  are 
treated  as  agents  who  had  a  part  to  perform — a  work  to  do — 
until  we  almost  cease  for  a  time  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  else. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  accident  in  Mr  Carlyle’s  phraseology, 
any  more  than  in  Duke  Wallenstein’s.  A  worthy  major  in  the 
British  army,  who  has  lately  published  an  account  of  Ceylon, 
where  he  had  the  management  of  a  district  for  several  years,  be¬ 
ing  impressed,  like  most  Englishmen,  with  the  importance  of 
transplanting  the  laws  of  Alfred  into  every  possible  society,  im¬ 
panelled  a  Mohammedan  jury  on  the  body  of  one  of  their  country¬ 
men  who  was  found  drowned.  According  to  proper  English 
precedent,  he  suggested  a  verdict  of  ‘  accidental  death but  the 
twelve  honest  Mussulmen  preferred  to  find  ‘  that  the  time  of  the 
‘  deceased  was  come,  and  his  fate  accomplished !’  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  Mr  Carlyle’s  historical  verdict  on  all  personages  whatever ; 
and  he  extends  it  to  cases  of  murder  and  suicide.  Its  uniform 
application  has  a  strange  effect  in  levelling  the  inequalities  of 
character — in  dignifying  the  burlesque  at  which  we  were  wont  to 
laugh,  and  softening  the  guilt  at  which  we  once  shuddered.  Poor 
Mademoiselle  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  one  of  the  farcical  figures 
of  the  Revolution,  stands  forth  sublimed  into  a  creature  of  des¬ 
tiny  in  the  following  passage  : — ‘  Such  brownlocked  figure  did 
‘  flutter,  and  Inarticulately  jabber  and  gesticulate,  little  able  to 
‘  sficak  the  obscure  meaning  it  had,  through  some  segment  of 
‘  that  eighteenth  century  of  time.  She  disappears  here  from  the 
‘  Revolution  and  public  history  for  evermore  ! ’  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  one  of  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
with  shrinking  disgust  and  horror,  it  is  the  miserable  man  ]Mail- 
lard,  who  presided  as  ‘  judge  ’  at  the  Abbay  prison,  in  the 
massacres  of  September  1792.  For  days  and  nights  he  coldly 
directed  the  butchery  of  one  helpless  creature  after  another ;  he 
could  see  through  the  door  the  hideous  execution  done  on  each 
of  his  victims,  as  he  ordered  his  fellow-murderers  to  ‘  pass  on  to 
‘  the  next’ — and  he  was  well  paid  by  the  Commune  of  Paris  for 
his  trouble.  His  shade  is  thus  dismissed, — *  O  Stanislas!  one 
‘  hoped  to  meet  thee  elsewhere  than  here:  thou  shifty  riding- 
‘  usher,*  with  an  inkling  of  law!  This  work  also  thou  hadst 
‘  to  do,  and  then  to  depart  for  ever  from  our  eyes !  ’ 

Something  of  this  peculiarity  seems  owing  also  to  the  hon- 

*  One  of  Mr  Carlyle’s  strange  literal  translations — *  huissier  a  cheval.’ 
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homviie  with  which  the  writer  appears  to  make  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  individuals  whose  fortunes  he  relates.  There 
are  many  persons  who  can  work  themselves  into  a  tolerable 
defjree  of  virtuous  indignation  against  criminals  whose  atrocious 
actions  they  hear  or  read  of,  but  are  not  proof  against  the  softening 
influence  of  personal  communication.  If  they  have  once  been 
brought  face  to  face,  though  it  be  with  a  murderer  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  have  heard  him  express  his  wants  and  feelings, 
and,  as  it  were,  realized  him  as  a  fellow-creature — they  cannot 
find  it  in  their  heart  to  abjure  all  common  humanity  with  him.  So 
it  is  with  Mr  Carlyle,  and  his  evoked  spirits  of  the  Revolution. 
Merely  reading  of  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  Marat,  we  shrink  from 
him  as  something  loathsome  and  polluting.  But  call  him  up,  with 
our  author,  and  address  him  as  a  brother  man — a  man  who  eat, 
drank,  slept,  loved,  feared,  and  hated  like  other  mortals,  but  vexed 
all  the  time  with  a  ‘fixed  idea,’. (a  phrase  borrowed  from  Mignet)— 
apostrophize  him  as  ‘  remarkable  horse-leech’  or  ‘dog-leech,’* — 
‘Cassandra  Marat,’ — ‘hapless,  squalid,  Marat,’ — and  the  monster 
vanishes  by  degrees ;  and  we  have  before  us  instead,  only  one 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  bewildered  creatures 
who  were  playing  at  cross-purposes  through  the  strange  and 
crowded  show  called  the  Trench  Revolution. 

But  Mr  Carlyle  is  a  hero-worshipper,  and  energy  is  with  him 
the  indispensable,  nay  the  exclusive,  quality  of  heroism.  In  a 
world  of  Ibrmulas,  to  use  his  own  favourite  expression,  his  delight 
is  to  fix  on  men  or  women  in  whom  there  was  reality,  whether 
for  good  or  for  ill.  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  Madam  Roland 
and  Charlotte  Corday,  are  almost  the  only  four,  of  all  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  his  history,  to  whom  this  eminence  is  assigned.  ‘  He 
had  many  sins,’  he  says  of  the  second,  ‘  but  one  sin  he  had 
‘  not :  that  of  cant.  iNo  hollow  formalist,  deceptive  and  self- 
‘  deceptive,  ghastly  to  the  natural  sense,  was  this :  but  a  very 
‘  man  :  with  all  his  dross  he  was  a  man  :  fiery-real,  from  the 
‘  great  fire-bosom  of  nature  herself.’  But  Mirabeau  is  his  espe¬ 
cial  favourite.  There  is  something  in  the  ‘grandiosity’ of  the 
man,  alfected  though  it  often  was,  still  more,  perhaps,  in  his 
I  contemptuous  hostility  to  the  forms  and  laws  of  a  world  with 
which  he  had  been  at  war  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  which 


*  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  Carlylian  equivalent  to  ‘  veterinary  surgeon,’ 
which  Marat  is  commonly  but  wrongly  reported  to  have  been.  He  was 
‘  medecin  aux  ecuries  de  S.  A.  R.  le  Comte  d’ Artois an  office  which 
involved  attendance  on  the  biped,  not  the  quadruped,  inhabitants  of  his 
royal  highness’s  mews.  It  was  a  ‘  charge,’  and  bought  and  sold  like 
other  places.  A  sister  of  Marat  is,  or  was  lately,  living  in  Paris. 
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his  spirit  particularly  rejoices.  The  philosopher’s  imagination  is 
captivated  by  the  figure  of  the  adventurous  demagogue,  just  as  a 
quiet  citizen,  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  sometimes  is  by  those 
of  the  ferocious  and  sarcastic  brigands  who  figure  in  Turpin  novels, 
and  Jack  Sheppard  dramas.  Thus  he  has  been  seduced,  we  think, 
into  ascribing  to  him  even  more  importance  than  he  really  pos¬ 
sessed  as  an  actor;  and  far  more  of  sincerity  and  depth  than  existed 
in  his  character.  Mr  Carlyle  was  evidently  much  impressed,  as 
he  well  might  hav'e  been,  by  the  oddity  and  spirit  of  the  letters 
of  the  ‘  crabbed  old  Friend  of  Man,’  Mirabeau’s  father,  recently 
published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  ‘  Fils  Adoptif and  with  Mira¬ 
beau’s  own  narrative  of  his  family  history — a  remarkable  fragment, 
which  our  author  has  translated,  piecemeal,  in  various  places ; 
but  without  catching  that  which  is  most  characteristic  in  it,  and 
most  foreign  to  his  own  nature — the  tone  of  self-possession  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  epigrammatic  turn  of  the 
language.  Altogether,  this  reading  has  had  a  strong  effect 
upon  him.  He  repeats,  over  and  over  again,  even  to  the  reader’s 
satiety,  some  pet  phrases  which  he  has  culled  from  the  bar¬ 
barous  vocabulary  of  the  old  economist;  not  always,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  rightly  understanding  them.  We  could  almost  conjecture, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  the 
accident  of  meeting  with  these  memoirs  which  first  set  his  brain 
to  work  on  the  characters  and  events  of  the  Revolution. 

There  w’as  doubtless  greatness  enough  in  Mirabeau,  if  mere 
blind  power  were  greatness,  to  furnish  out  a  dozen  ordinary  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people.  And  though  the  mind  shrinks  from  attri¬ 
buting  even  the  elements  of  moral  grandeur  to  a  creature  at  once 
so  wilful  and  so  sordid  as  this  ‘  spoilt  child  of  the  Revolution 
‘  which  he  spoilt’ — to  parody  a  well-known  saying — w'e  fully 
agree  with  Mr  Carlyle  in  despising  the  unprofitable  task  of  balan¬ 
cing  vices  and  virtues,  and  judging  of  one  so  strangely  nurtured 
and  cast  into  such  strange  vicissitudes  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
ethics.  But  his  chief  virtue,  in  Mr  Carlyle’s  view,  is  originality ; 
and  here  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  him.  As  a  thinker,  any 
thing  less  original  than  Mirabeau  we  can  scarcely  conceive. 
From  all  his  voluminous  pamphlets  (and  he  never  spoke  or  wrote 
any  thing  else)  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  an  idea  worth  preserving, 
until  the  period  when  he  had,  as  we  know,  the  assistance  of  able 
heads  and  ready  hands  about  him.  His  details  of  facts  are  not 
unfrequently  well-collected  and  tolerably  developed;  but  when  he 
endeavours  to  think  upon  them,  little  is  brought  forth  except  a 
chaos  of  hasty  and  most  trivial  notions — ‘  barren  as  the  east  wind,’ 
to  use  another  of  Mr  Carlyle’s  choice  expressions.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  made  of  them. 
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But  in  the  later  period  of  his  labours  in  the  National  Assembly, 
when  his  thoughts  were  often  valuable,  and  his  propositions 
showed  statesmanlike  vigour  and  comprehension,  were  or  were 
not  these  thoughts  and  propositions  his  own  ?  Mr  Carlyle  has 
a  strange  idea  of  this  part  of  his  history.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Dumont,  in  his  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau — where,  as  he  expresses 
himself,  ‘  the  good  author  accurately  records  what  ingenious 
‘  journey  work  and  fetching  and  carrying  he  did  for  his  Mirabeau* 
— had,  long  after  the  hero’s  death,  assumed  to  himself  something, 
while  his  critics  unanimously  ascribed  to  him  a  great  deal  more, 
of  that  hero’s  deeds  and  deservings.  And  thus,  he  adds,  ‘  it 
‘  seemed  settled  on  all  sides  that  here  again  a  pretender  had  been 
‘  stripped,  and  the  great  made  as  little  as  the  rest  of  us,  much  to 
‘  our  comfort.’  And  he  proceeds  to  exult  over  the  monstrous 
supposition,  that  the  little  Genevese  had  thus  really  pulled  the 
wires  which  moved  the  great  Frenchman,  much  in  the  same  tone 
which  French  writers,  not  unnaturally,  are  apt  to  assume  on  th& 
subject.  Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Dumont, 
in  the  work  above  mentioned,  says  nothing  more,  nay  much  less, 
than  was  perfectly  notorious  at  the  time  to  all  who  were  intimate 
with  Mirabeau  and  with  him.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Dumont 
was  perhaps  the  very  last  to  assert  for  himself  any  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Mirabeau’s  achievements  than  was  really  his  due  ; 
but  the  thing  does  not  rest  in  the  slightest  degree  on  his  asser¬ 
tions.  Compare  them  with  what  is  said  by  llomilly,  writing  at 
the  time  of  Mirabeau’s  death ; — one  who  had  been  thoroughly  and 
intimately  conversant  with  both  ;  one  whose  partiality  for  Mira¬ 
beau  would  be  surprising,  when  the  characters  of  the  two  men 
are  considered,  were  it  not  accounted  for  by  the  youth  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  one,  and  the  fascinating  manners  of  the  other ; — 

‘  I  believe,’  says  Romilly,  ‘  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  all  the 
gooil  which  Mirabeau  has  done  was  suggested  to  him  by  Dumont  and  Du- 
roveray,and  that  they  have  prevented  him  from  doing  nothing  but  what  was 
mischievous.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  Dumont  has  acted  with 
the  purest  disinterestedness,  and  that  he  has  never  had  any  other  object  in 
view  than  that  of  being  useful.  He  has  done  what  few  people  would  have 
had  magnanimity  enough  to  do ;  he  has  seen  his  compositions  univer¬ 
sally  extolled  as  master-pieces  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  merit  of  them 
ascribed  to  persons  who  bad  not  written  a  single  word  of  them  ;  and  he 
has  never  discovered  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  but  to  those  from 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  it.  Of  every  thing  that  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  advantages  have  been  shared  between  Mirabeau  and  his  book¬ 
seller;  the  one  taking  the  glory,  and  the  other  the  emolument.’ — 
{Romilly’ s  Memoirs,  i.  386.) 

Once,  if  not  oftener,  Mirabeau  saved  the  Revolution ;  but  his 
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was  not  the  heart  to  embrace  its  principles  with  an  honest  fer- 
vour ;  and  assuredly  not  the  head,  whatever  our  author  may  think, 
to  assemble  into  any  thing  like  order,  the  elements  which  he  had 
assisted  in  disengaging  from  their  ancient  combinations. 

And,  after  all,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  enquire,  are  the  Mira- 
beaus  and  Dan  tons,  and  such  as  they,  the  products  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  at  the  present  day  ? 
Surely  its  essence  was  not  in  the  exploits  of  sokliers,  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  tribunes,  or  the  explosions  of  popular  madness.  Its 
chief  historical  value  to  us  is  not  in  the  saws  and  axioms  which 
historians  may  deduce  from  it ;  as  they  may  equally  well  from  the 
revolutions  of  Athens  and  Rome.  We  of  this  generation  have 
its  actual  results  under  our  eyes.  When  the  brief  confusion  of 
those  years  had  passed  away,  an  altered  world  was  revealed. 
That  which  we  deemed  mere  anarchy  had  moulded  itself  into 
strange  completeness  and  order.  Caste  was  destroyed  ;  the  very 
notion  of  hereditary  distinction  had  become  abominable ;  corpo¬ 
rations  were  dissolved ;  the  Church  herself,  the  greatest  of  all, 
levelled  almost  to  the  ground ;  sixty-four  separate  monarchies, 
each  once  so  proud  of  its  separate  laws  and  privileges,  had  melted 
into  an  empire ;  aristocracy  was  disarmed,  and  a  nation  enrolled 
into  a  voluntary  army ;  property  itself  was  subjected  to  a  course 
of  law  and  custom,  combating,  by  its  constant  and  regular  press¬ 
ure,  the  various  tendencies  to  inequality  which  must  arise  in  a 
prosperous  community.  Society,  under  its  new  usages,  is  steadily 
moulding  itself  into  the  most  simple  and  most  durable  of  forms 
— that  form  which  presents  the  least  prospect  and  probability 
of  change ;  for  so  far  we  agree  with  M.  de  Tocqueville,  one  of 
the  profoundest  of  modern  political  writers.  Changes  of  govern¬ 
ment  there  may  be — despotism,  constitutional  monarchy,  demo¬ 
cracy — each  of  these  may  in  turn  preponderate,  but  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Equality  may  prosper  equally  well  under  all ;  it  has  its 
foundations  in  the  very  heart  of  man.  We  have  no  desire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  gloomy  views  of  the  same  author  as  to  the  effects  of  that 
system  on  civilization  and  intellect ;  enough  for  us,  that  such 
was  the  main  product  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  newest 
offspring  of  time  ;  for  nowhere  in  Europe,  nor,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  in  America  herself,  does  a  parallel  to  the  modern  French 
form  of  society  exist,  or  has  ever  existed. 

Who  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  agents  in  the  execution  of  this 
vast  scheme  ?  Not  the  popular  champions  and  heroes  who 
impelled,  or  kept  in  action,  or  threw  into  confusion,  the  external 
machinery  of  the  Revolution.  Their  work  wjis  only  in  and  about 
the  preliminary  or  destructive  process :  that  ended,  their  achieve¬ 
ments  remain  but  matter  of  curiosity  and  example.  The  work  of 
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reconstruction  was  going  on  in  obscurity,  in  the  assemblies,  in 

committees,  in  the  administrative  measures  of  practical  men,  ! 

while  the  tumult  was  roaring  without ;  and  here  and  there  some 

louder  or  more  fortunate  voice  making  itself  heard  above  it.  It  ! 

is  there  that  historical  enquirers,  who  seek  for  something  beyond  ' 

mere  excitement,  are  to  look  for  the  Revolution.  Now,  these  { 

are  the  men  whom  Mr  Carlyle  treats  throughout  with  heroic 

contempt,  as  empty,  sounding  wind-bags,  or  mere  laborious  ham-  ! 

merers  of  new  formulas  out  of  old.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  | 

them,  or  interest  in  their  work.  ‘  Consciously  they  did  some- 

‘  what ;  unconsciously  they  did  much :  ’  is  nearly  all  that  he  has  I 

to  say,  by  way  of  epitaph,  of  the  departing  National  Assembly.  I 

Because  their  constitutions  ‘  would  not  march because  the  > 

superstructure  of  their  successive  edifices  was  fantastic  and 

unsound,  and  fell  with  a  breath ;  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that  they  i 

were  ail  the  while  laying  foundations,  strong  and  deep,  under  i 

the  earth,  which  will  not  decay  until  many  generations  have 

piled  on  them  many  buildings,  each  after  the  fashion  of  its  day. 

But  then  they  were  for  the  most  part  lawyers,  mere  ‘  formalists,'  ! 

‘  makers  of  paper  theorems,’  ‘  constitution-builders  by  trade.’ 

Such  ignoble  toilers  have  no  lustre  of  popularity  with  mankind 
in  general.  When  their  work  is  accomplished,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  dismissed  into  nothing  with  indifference,  or  rather  con¬ 
tempt.  The  Revolutionary  legislators  had  laboured  for  ten  years 
in  constructing  modern  France.  *  Jetez  moi  ce  tas-la  d’avocats 
‘  a  la  riviere,’  was  Augereau’s  word  of  command  to  his  soldiers  | 

on  the  18th  Brumaire;  and  the  ‘  Avocats’  were  dispersed,  with 
ignoble  prick  of  bayonet  from  behind,  amidst  the  sneers  and  i 

exultation  of  the  populace.  But  their  monument  remains.  The 
military  pageant  which  succeeded  their  dismissal  went  out,  as  it 
came  in,  amidst  smoke  and  confusion  :  the  paper  formulas,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  become  most  substantial  and  durable  realities. 

It  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  said,  that  all  formulas  are  in 
themselves  realities,  so  long  as  men  consent  to  abide  by  them'. 

It  is  surely  a  very  poor  philosophy  which  disregards  the  power 
of  forms  on  human  character,  and  fancies  that  the  greatest  exercise 
of  manly  free  will  and  independence  consists  in  dashing  them 
aside.  The  shallowest,  as  well  as  the  deepest,  can  do  that. 

Forms  will  often  yield,  in  times  of  crisis,  like  water,  to  any  im¬ 
pulse  which  breaks  through  them  ;  but  the  water  will  assuredly 
close  again,  and  present  the  same  smooth  surface  as  before. 

Nay,  what  appear  to  us,  from  long  habit,  fundamental  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  frequently  rest,  as  far  as  the  multitude  is 
concerned,  on  forms  only;  whatever  philosophy  may  conjecture 
as  to  their  principles.  What  is  the  real  difference  between 
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destroying  a  national  enemy  in  battle,  and  a  private  enemy  in 
his  bed  ?  or,  what  was  the  difference  between  Alexander  and  the 
pirate  captain  ?  We  defy  the  moralist  to  draw  such  an  ethical 
distinction  as  shall  be  plain  to  ordinary  intelligence.  The  Ro¬ 
man  esteemed  it  sacrilege  to  slay  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  com¬ 
monwealth,  before  the  Fecial  had  'performed  the  symbolic  acts 
which  dissolved  the  relation  of  peace.  He  had  the  strong  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  present  Deity,  ready  to  avenge  the  infraction  of  that 
particular  observance.  In  after  times,  the  superstition  decayed 
into  a  form  ;  the  sacrilege  ceased  ;  yet  the  sentiment  lostscarcely 
anything  of  its  power.  The  common  soldier  will  scarcely  account 
for  the  emotion  which  makes  him  shudder  to-day  at  the  mere 
thought  of  that  which,  when  a  few  polite  documents  have  passed 
between  men  whom  he  never  saw  or  will  see,  he  will  regard 
with  perfect  indifference  to-morrow.  Yet  that  emotion  is  as 
strong  as  if  the  distinction  had  actually  formed  a  part  of  that 
from  which  Bne-spun  reasoning  makes  it  a  deduction  —  the  ori¬ 
ginal  command  against  the  shedding  of  blood.  Had  Mr  Carlyle 
sufficiently  remembered  what  these  feelings  arc,  and  whence 
they  arise,  he  would  hardly  have  insulted  them  by  borrowing 
such  passages  as  the  following  from  the  hollow  speculations  of  a 
school  which  certainly  is  not  his  : — 

‘  It  was  the  frightfulest  thing  ever  horn  of  time  I  One  of  the  frightful- 
est.  This  convention,  now  grown  Anti-Jacobin,  did,  with  an  eye  to 
justify  and  fortify  itself,  publish  lists  of  what  the  reign  of  terror  had  per¬ 
petrated  :  lists  of  persons  guillotined.... They  contain  the  names  of,  bow 
many  persons  thinks  the  reader?  Two  thousand  all  but  a  few.  There 
were  above  four  thousand,  cries  Montgaillard  :  so  many  were  guillotined, 
fusilladed,  noyaded,  done  to  dire  death :  of  whom  nine  hundred  were 
women.  It  is  a  horrible  sum  of  human  lives,  M.  TAbbc  :  some  ten  times 
as  many  shot  rightly  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  one  might  have  had  his 
glorious  victory  with  Te  Deum.  It  is  not  far  from  the  two  hundredth 
part  of  what  perished  in  the  entire  Seven  Yeare’  war.  By  which  Seven 
Years’  war  did  not  the  great  Fritz  wrench  Silesia  from  the  great  The¬ 
resa;  and  a  Pompadour,  stung  by  epigrams,  satisfy  herself  that  she  could 
not  be  an  Agnes  Sorel  ?  The  head  of  man  is  a  strange  vacant  sounding- 
shell,  M.  I’Abbe :  and  studies  Cocker  to  small  purpose.’ 


The  heart  of  man  will  have  become  sorely  perverted,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  "before  it  is  persuaded  by  the  sentimentalism  of  peace 
societies,  or  sophistry  of  would-be  philosophers,  into  abandoning 
the  sound  and  healthy  feeling  which  regards  a  single  life  de¬ 
stroyed  in  cold  blood  as  a  more  grievous  outrage  to  humanity 
than  ten  thousand  slaughtered  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  do  not 
suspect  Mr  Carlisle  of  penning  such  passages  as  this  in  serious 
earnest — but  he  is  playing  with  a  firebrand  paradox,  of  very 
dangerous  brilliancy. 
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But  as  Mirabcau  is  Mr  Carlyle’s  hero,  and  Danton  a  kind  of 
agreeable  roue  for  whom  he  has  a  kindness,  so  Robespierre,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  favourite  object  of  his  contempt  and 
aversion — the  Joseph  Surface  of  his  revolutionary  drama.  A 
man  of  cant,  formalities,  and  ‘  formulas’ — wholly  without  the 
truth  and  energy  which  are  the  highest,  or  rather  the  only  pro¬ 
per  attributes  of  manhood  ;  nay,  odious  even  in  his  little  paltry 
virtues ;  the  ‘  sea-green  incorruptible,’  as  he  is  fond  of  styling 
him,  by  an  atrocious  parody  of  Mad.  de  Stael’s  phrase — ‘  scs 
‘  veines  etait  d’une  couleur  verte.’  ‘  A  poor  atrabiliar  formula  of 
‘  a  man  ;  meant  by  nature  for  a  methodist  of  the  stricter  sort,  to 
*  doom  men  who  departed  from  the  written  profession.’  ‘  A 
‘  strict-minded  strait-laced  man — of  a  small  soul,  transparent- 
‘  looking  as  small  ale.’ 

All  this  follows  naturally  enough  on  Mr  Carlyle’s  axioms  re¬ 
specting  man  and  his  destiny.  But  he  should  nevertheless  have 
cautioned  his  readers  against  the  common  error,  into  which  such 
views  would  naturally  lead  them,  of  considering  Robespierre  as 
a  man  without  importance  or  influence,  lifted  suddenly  by  some 
unnoticed  and  casual  process  into  gigantic  popularity.  Contempo¬ 
raries  had  their  own  reasons  for  so  representing  him.  Madame  de 
Staiil  and  the  constitutioniilists  were  far  too  conscious  of  their  own 
superior  refinement  and  statesmanship,  to  admit  that  a  vulgar  pro¬ 
vincial  advocate  ever  entered  into  competition  with  them  for  the 
government  of  the  public  mind.  Louvet,  Madame  Roland,  Mer¬ 
rier,  and  the  other  Girondins,  endeavoured^  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  background,  in  their  narratives,  the  adversary 
whom  they  felt  and  knew  to  have  been  their  most  successful  op¬ 
ponent.  And  the  fashionable  historians  of  the  liberal  school,  such 
as  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet,  have  chiefly  adopted  Girondin  views. 
The  fact  is,  that  Robespierre’s  rise  into  popularity,  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  hatred  of  him  by  the  anti-popular  party,  were  of  more 
early  date  in  the  Revolution  than  these  writers  choose  to  allow. 
Poor  Abbe  Lenfant,  who  was  always  looking  out  for  signs  of  a 
counter-revolution  {le  commencement  de  la  Jin^  as  he  calls  it ; 
one  of  the  innumerable  bon-mots  which  have  been  attributed  by 
wholesale  to  Talleyrand)  takes  comfort  as  early  as  October  1790, 
in  the  ‘  report  that  the  mob  at  Versailles  have  hanged  M.  Robes- 
‘  pierre.’  He  was  important  enough,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Assembly,  to  be  named  public  accuser ; — in  April  1792,  to  govern 
the  Jacobin  club,  and  make  it  an  effectual  rival  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  itself ;  being  at  that  particular  period,  strange  to  say, 
rather  the  less  democratic  of  the  two.  From  that  time,  with  a 
little  attention  to  facts  and  dates,  we  trace  him  throughout  as  a 
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power  in  the  Revolution  ;  as  a  man  upon  whom  thousands  were 
leaning  for  support,  and  to  whom  they  looked  for  guidance ;  the 
representative  of  patriotism  in  the  abstract — not  that  shade  of  it 
which  prevailed  in  the  Commune,  or  on  the  upper  benches  of 
the  Mountain,  but  as  it  existed  in  the  soi-disant  patriotic  part  of 
the  nation  ;  and  yet  not  a  representative  only — no  mere  mouth¬ 
piece,  but  one  who  chose  his  own  part,  and  whose  choice  deter¬ 
mined  that  of  others.  To  what  did  a  man,  to  whom  all  are 
pleased  to  ascribe  a  character  so  wholly  unprepossessing  and  un¬ 
attractive,  owe  this  singular  power  ? 

Partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  a  combination  of  paltry  quali¬ 
ties  ;  to  one  of  the  most  intimate  compounds  of  self-esteem  and 
circumspection  that  ever  met  in  the  same  character.  Egotist  to 
excess,  nis  excessive  caution  not  to  commit  himself  made  him 
the  safest  guide  and  model  for  all  that  multitude  of  cautious 
egotists  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  human  society.  All 
who  were  afraid  of  great  reputations  and  daring  leaders — who 
felt  oppressed  by  the  grandeur  of  Mirabeau,  cowed  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  Danton,  frightened  by  the  atrocity  of  Marat,  or  the  dis¬ 
gusting  blasphemy  of  the  Hebertists,  rallied,  one  by  one,  round 
a  personage  who  neither  kept  them  at  a  distance,  nor  terrified 
them  by  his  familiarity.  In  all  times  of  crisis,  such  men  as  this, 
with  business-like  habits  and  plausible  eloquence,  arc  sure  to 
meet  with  admirers  and  patrons. 

But  Robespierre  had  another  great  source  of  strength  (and 
here  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Carlyle  has  most  misconceived  his 
character,)  as  being,  throughout,  the  very  apostle  and  prolocutor, 
for  the  populace,  of  that  va^e  and  indefinite  religion  which 
Rousseau  had  created,  and  which  then  enjoyed  so  immense  a 
popularity — a  religion  of  sentiment  without  belief.  Hollow  and 
inadequate  to  human  necessities  as  this  shadowy  system  may 
appear,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  did,  for  a  short  time, 
supply  thousands  with  something  to  still  that  craving  after  objects 
of  faith,  which  the  negation  of  definite  creeds  seems  rather  to 
irritate  than  to  still.  That  Robespierre  was  sincejc  in  his 
way  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ;  the  cant  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belonged  is  odious  to  the  educated  mind ;  but  so  is  that  of 
Cromwell,  which  was  still  more  powerful  in  its  way ;  and  it  was 
in  this  sense  of  reality  that  Robespierre  stood  so  far  above  the 
mere  infidel  leaders  of  his  time ;  it  was  this  that  rallied  round 
him  those  very  hearts  which  in  other  ages  would  have  responded 
to  the  calling  of  the  Hugonot  or  the  Puritan  preachers.  Mira¬ 
beau  believed  in  nothing  at  all ;  the  idols  of  Danton’s  w'orship 
were  merely  the  ordinary  political  abstractions  of  the  day :  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  was  a  religion.  The  proclamation  of  its  creed — the 
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‘  Fetede  I’Etre  Supreme,’  was,  says  Mr  Carlyle,  the  *  shabbiest 
‘  page  in  human  annals,’  So  it  mi^ht  well  be  described  by  one 
wtio  considered  merely  its  accessaries — the  skyblue  silk  coat  of 
the  poor  pontiff  Maximilian,  and  the  pasteboard  goddess  who 
came  forth,  a  little  singed,  from  the  conflagration  of  Vice  and 
Atheism.  But  with  all  its  absurdity,  it  was  an  act  of  faith  not¬ 
withstanding. 

Lastly,  Robespierre  was  a  moral  man — a  strict  observer  of 
the  ordinary  homespun  of  honesty  and  decency  which 

custom  has  framed  for  mankind.  It  is  very  strange  that  a  man 
of  Mr  Carlyle’s  insight  into  human  nature  should  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  strong  a  hold  these  minute  observances,  since  he  is 
pleased  to  think  them  so,  retain  over  the  heart  of  man.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Romilly,  it  was  a  favourite  phrase  of  Mirabeau,  that,  in 
many  cases,  la  petite  morale  etait  ennemie  de  la  grande ; — a 
maxim  which  demagogues  often  follow,  but  seldom  profess ;  a 
coarse  and  audacious  fanfaronade^  in  the  mouth  of  the  man 
who  uttered  it.  La  grande  morale  is  that  which  subordinates 
means  to  end,  and  consequently  has  abundance  of  admirers  in 
times  of  eagerness  and  violence.  Its  results  display  themselves 
in  brilliant  coups  d'etat,  and  striking  passages  in  history  ;  some¬ 
times  in  St  Bartholomews,  September  massacres,  regicides, 
reigns  of  terror,  and  the  like ;  often  highly  applauded,  always 
justified  by  many  at  the  time,  but  with  respect  to  which,  and 
the  actors  in  them,  men’s  views  are  apt  to  alter,  and  their  sympa¬ 
thies  to  change  sides.  But  these  paltry  moralities  are  strangely 
tenacious  of  life.  Popularity  may  be  attained  in  defiance  of 
them  ;  it  cannot  be  long  retained  without  them  ;  and  every  man 
who  abides  by  them  has  security  against  utter  contempt  in  the 
after-world.  Aladame  de  Stael  says  of  Danton,  ‘  on  le  soup- 
‘  9onnoit  avec  raison  de  pouvoir  ctre  corrompu  par  I’argent ;  et 
‘  cette  faiblessc  finit  touj[ours  par  perdre  les  demagogues ;  car  le 
‘peuple  ne  peut  pas  souffrir  ceu.x  qui  s’enrichissent :  c’est  un 
‘  genre  d’austeritc  dont  rien  ne  sauroit  I’engager  a  se  departir.’ 
This  fact  is  true  :  the  reason  is  given  with  all  those  airs  of  su¬ 
periority,  and  that  want  of  appreciation  of  the  genuine  feelings 
which  govern  our  common  kind,  which  such  writers  as  this  elo¬ 
quent  lady — most  superficial  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  sphere 
of  their  own  class  and  clique — are  apt  to  evince  on  such  subjects. 
Mr  Carlyle,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  we  should  consider  as  the 
most  utterly  removed  from  this  aristocratic  coxcombry.  Yet  he 
too  insists  slightly  on  the  notorious  venality  of  Danton.  Mira¬ 
beau  he  boldly  pronounces  paid,  hut  not  sold,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  degrading  corruption  by  which  a  man  of  genius  ever  defiled 
his  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘  ineorruptibility  ’  of  Robes- 
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pierre  is  the  subject  of  his  constant  sneers.  If  he  is  right,  we 
must  reform  many  of  our  views,  and  correct  many  old-fashioned 
prejudices.  Plutarch  would  have  treated  the  matter  otherwise. 
Antiquity  would  have  found  something  to  respect  in  the  man 
who  had  governed  a  kingdom  at  a  period  when  the  ransom  and  the 
spoils  of  half  the  nation  were  poured  forth  in  daily  tribute  at  the 
feet  of  the  powerful ;  who  saw  his  inferiors  gorge  themselves 
with  rapine,  setting  the  feeble  restraints  of  the  distracted  time 
at  defiance;  and  perished  worth  just  fifty  francs,  which  were 
found  in  his  lodgings  at  his  death,  having  been  supported  during 
his  dictatorship  in  part  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  sister’s  little 
fortune ! 

For,  after  all,  are  not  these  matters  of  everyday  observance 
among  the  very  few  substantial  things  to  which  we  can  cling,  in 
a  world  of  shows  and  delusions  ?  ‘  As  for  me,’  says  Algernon 

Sydney,  justifying  his  conduct  in  days  of  political  difficulty,  when 
those  of  his  own  household  shrank  from  him,  ‘  I  walk  in  the 
‘  light  which  God  hath  given  me ;  if  it  be  dim  or  uncertain,  I 

*  must  bear  the  penalty  of  my  errors  ;  I  hope  to  do  it  with  pa- 

*  tience,  and  that  no  burden  shall  be  very  grievous  to  me  except 

*  sin  and  shame.  God  keep  me  from  those  evils,  and  in  every 

*  thing  else  dispose  of  me  according  to  his  pleasure  !’  Who  does 
not  feel  that  principles  like  these  inspire  more  confidence  than 
all  the  vigour,  and  talent,  and  daring  that  ever  commanded  par¬ 
ties  and  swayed  senates  ?  In  such  times  as  those,  men  wander 
indeed  in  a  dim  and  uncertain  light,  when  they  carry  their  specu¬ 
lations  into  the  distance ;  millions  may  shout  at  the  rising  of  a 
star,  which  shall  turn  out  only  a  meteor;  but  the  light  which 
every  man  carries  with  him,  narrow  as  may  be  the  limits  to 
which  its  rays  extend,  cannot  mislead.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
most  commonplace  token  of  self-denial,  or  disinterestedness ; — of 
superiority  to  any  temptation  to  which  the  many  succumb, — 
Scipio’s  forbearance  with  his  captive,  or  Andrew  Marvel’s  honesty 
over  his  shoulder  of  mutton, — give  a  greater  sense  of  confidence 
and  security  than  the  most  brilliant  display  of  greatness,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  self-mastery.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  more 
ignoble  and  trivial  the  temptation,  the  more  genuine,  because 
less  brilliant,  may  be  the  heroism  of  resistance.  Mr  Carlyle’s 
own  predilections  may  be  for  audacious  and  eccentric  energy, 
rather  than  the  mechanical  virtue  of  uprightness.  But  he  seems 
bound,  on  his  own  principles,  to  explain  why  the  great  Mira- 
beau,  making  his  exit  amidst  the  loudest  plawlite  that  ever 
rang  in  the  ears  of  expiring  mortal,  left  behind  him  scarcely  a 
real  friend  except  his  Swiss  valet ;  why  Danton,  although  a 
genial  and  open-hearted  man,  wiis  accompanied  to  the  scaffold 
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only  by  political  associates,  enveloped  in  his  fall  much  to  their 
own  surprise,  and  very  much  against  their  will ;  while  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Robespierre  died  with  him,  and  for  him,  in  the  midst 
of  national  execration,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fellow-martyrs  ? 

We  might  show  with  equal  truth,  that  while  most  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  party  leaders  of  the  revolution  have  fallen  into  oblivion 
or  discredit,  even  with  the  most  fiery  partisans  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  Robespierre  finds  his  defenders,  almost  his  canonizers, 
even  at  this  day ;  and  that'  the  cause  which  Cambaccres  termed 
a  proves  jugt  et  non  plaide,  still  has  advocates  abundantly  zeal¬ 
ous,  if  not  successful.  We  have,  indeed,  but  little  sympathy 
with  their  efforts.  It  is  repulsive  enough  to  toil  through  the 
dreary  chapters  of  MM.  Buchez  and  Roux,  the  republican  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Histoire  Parkmentaire  de  la  Revolution,  following 
their  endeavours  to  rescue  the  memory  of  their  hero  from  obloquy. 
Still,  allowing  for  something  which  yet  remains  of  mysterious 
and  ill-understood  in  Robespierre’s  history  and  character,  we  have 
surely  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  he  may  be  judged  in  a 
manly  and  reasonable  tone,  and  not  as  a  hobgoblin  or  a  vampire. 
He  began  his  revolutionary  course  pure  in  morals,  with  a  character 
deservedly  high,  with  plausible  manners,  and  considerable  talents; 
though  obscured,  in  the  eyes  of  observers  of  better  ton,  by  the 
pedantic  philosophical  puritanism  of  the  day.  But  he  carried  into 
it  a  boundless,  though  concealed  ambition,  continually  prompting 
him  to  court  public  notice ;  while  his  habitual  timidity  made  him 
dread  it  when  fixed  too  exclusively  or  ardently  upon  him.  He  and 
Mirabeau  were,  each  in  his  way,  the  very  incarnations  of  egotism ; 
but  in  the  latter  it  was  expansive,  obtrusive,  loud,  and  contempt¬ 
uous  :  in  the  former,  concentrated,  perhaps  envious.  His  vanity 
was  fed  by  a  popularity  remarkable  for  its  steadiness  as  well  as 
its  extent,  until  it  brought  him  to  destruction ;  when,  had  he  pos¬ 
sessed  strength  of  mind  to  subdue  it,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
procured  a  dictatorship.  He  was'not  sanguinary  by  nature,  but 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  generous  feeling  towards  others  :  he 
seems  to  have  taken  such  share  as  was  really  his  in  the  atrocities 
of  his  time,  partly  through  calculation,  but  much  more  through 
fear.  There  is  no  authenticated  insUince  of  his  abusing  his  power 
against  a  private  enemy:  the  story  which  assigns  his  personal  en¬ 
mity  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Sainte  Amaranthe  family 
seems  altogether  fabulous.  But  neither  is  there  a  single  case  which 
proves  that  his  heart  was  accessible  to  the  desire  of  rescuing  and 
protecting.  He  is  said  to  have  irished  to  save  his  old  fellow-col¬ 
legian,  Camille  Desmoulins — it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
attempt  it ;  and  by  no  means  clear  that  he  did  not  first  employ 
him  to  sound  the  revolutionary  torrent,  in  order  to  try  whether  it 
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was  abating,  and  then  suffered  him  to  be  hurried  by  it  to  perdition. 
MM.  Buchez  and  Roux  have  limited  the  period  of  his  omnipo¬ 
tence  in  the  executive  government  to  the  space  between  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  1794,  and  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  he  left 
the  committees  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  show,  that  less  blood  was 
shed  during  that  interval  than  either  before  or  after — a  futile  at¬ 
tempt,  as  any  one  who  will  examine  the  records  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  tribunal  may  satisfy  himself.  They  have  succeded  some¬ 
what  better  in  exculpating  him  from  personal  responsibility  for  the 
crimes  of  the  bloody  proconsuls.  Carrier,  Leboii,  Freron,  Tallien, 
and  the  like:  none  of  the  more  notorious  ones  appear  to  have  been 
creatures  of  his,  except  that  precious  pair  of  citizens,  Brutus 
Maignet,  and  Agricola  Moureau,  the  tyrants  of  Vaucluse. 

On  these  facts  the  man  himself  must  be  estimated,  when  he 
has  ceased  to  be  named  as  a  mere  bugbear.  His  own  outward 
manifestations  are  of  little  assistance.  Unlike  other  revolutionary 
orators,  he  never  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  or  opened  him¬ 
self  sincerely  to  his  audience.  He  resembled  Cromwell,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  has  observed,  in  no  respect  so  much  as  in  this. 
Filled  as  his  speeches  are  with  cant,  jargon,  and  egotism  the 
most  intolerable,  there  are  two  characteristics  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  strike  the  reader ; — the  one,  the  most  jealous  art  in  avoid¬ 
ing  any  precise  definition  of  the  speaker’s  meaning  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  question ;  the  other,  an  intimate  belief  at  the  bottom 
in  the  reality  of  his  own  mission,  in  the  greatness  of  the  objects 
which  he  conceived  himself  called  to  accomplish,  in  the  heroism 
of  self-sacrifice,  in  the  prevailing  and  final  victory  of  virtue. 
Our  sense  of  eloquence  is  not  unfrequently  heightened  by 
accessaries ;  and  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  actually  struggling 
in  the  death-grapple  for  life  itself,  with  resolute  and  ferocious 
adversaries, — crowns  beneath  his  feet,  the  ruins  of  an  empire 
around  him,  the  consciousness  of  an  imperishable  fame  or  infamy 
present  to  his  memory,  the  sceptre  almost  within  his  grasp,  the 
flash  from  the  steel  of  the  guillotine  almost  dazzling  his  eyes, — 
possibly  acquires  in  our  ears  an  impressiveness  which,  in  the 
cold  judgment  of  criticism,  does  not  belong  to  it.  At  all  events, 
we  confess  that  there  is  some  sound  of  eloquence,  to  our  percep¬ 
tion,  in  that  last  speech  of  Robespierre,  which  Mr  Carlyle  calls 
his  ‘  screech-owl  oration,’  delivered  first  at  the  Convention  and 
then  at  the  Jacobins  ;  of  which  the  original,  corrected  and  inter¬ 
lined  with  almost  convulsive  eagerness,  is  still  in  existence. 

The  next  characteristic  of  Mr  Carlyle’s  historical  style,  and 
that  which  after  all  proves  its  greatest  attraction  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers,  is  its  picturesqueness.  Detached  scenes  are 
often  admirably  drawn,  and  always  with  spirit  and  vivacity. 
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rather  to  the  prejudice  of  the  connecting  parts.  It  is  this  which 
renders  it  so  agreeable  a  book  to  read  in  fragments,  and  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read  through.  Truth,  that  is,  accuracy  of  detail,  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  them.  Verisimilitude  his  recitals  fre¬ 
quently  have  ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  perceive  the  life-like  reality 
which  is  communicated  to  stories  so  familiar  as  those  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  mere  art  of  the  word-painter. 
The  insurrection  of  the  5th  October  1 789,  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
the  mutiny  at  Nancy,  are  admirable  specimens  of  almost  epic 
energy.  Others,  and  among  the  most  elaborate  of  these  pic¬ 
tures,  please  us  less — probably  from  the  sense  of  exaggeration 
which  they  convey. 

Mr  Carlyle  has  attained  his  success  in  this  particular  (his  own 
peculiar  genius  apart,)  in  some  measure  through  his  method  of 
taking  his  colours  and  perspectives  invariably  from  cotemporary 
narratives  analysed  by  himself,  and  never  at  second-hand.  The 
advantage  which  such  a  process  gives,  in  point  of  fire  and  force, 
may  easily  be  conjectured  :  whether  it  is  equally  advantageous 
for  the  purpose  of  truth,  admits  of  some  doubt.  Cotempo¬ 
rary  relations  of  occurrences  so  strange  and  so  rapidly  follow¬ 
ing  each  other  as  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolution,  are 
useful  in  one  respect ;  they  give  us  the  immediate  view  of  them, 
before  the  partisans  of  opposite  leaders  and  opposite  principles 
have  made  up  their  mind  in  what  way  to  .manufacture  them 
for  their  own  several  purposes.  As  corrections  of  received 
stories,  therefore,  no  historian  will  deny  their  importance ;  but 
they  will  seldom  afford  sufficiently  solid  footing  for  independent 
narratives ;  not  even  when  we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing 
the  impressions  made  on  several  observers  by  the  very  same 
incident.  Each  sees  rarely  more  than  a  part ;  and  each  com¬ 
bines  the  impressions  of  the  little  he  has  actually  seen  with  the 
vague  notions  he  has  collected  at  second-hand  ;  or  from  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  only,  as  to  the  greater  portion  which  he  did  not  see. 
The  result  is  a  confused  grouping  of  objects,  which  it  requires 
a  clear  head  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  something  of  a 
military  eye  to  disentangle ;  and  these  are  no  qualities  of  Mr 
Carlyle.  His  account  of  the  Bastile  affair,  for  example, 
abstracted  as  it  is  from  the  pages  of  Besenval,  Dussaulx,  Fauchet, 
and  we  know  not  how  many  pamphleteers  and  news-writers 
more,  is  full  of  warlike  clamour  and  riotous  hubbub,  just  about 
as  like  the  real  event  as  the  sieges  in  ‘  Ivanhoe’  and  ‘  Old  Mor¬ 
tality.’  After  reading  it  through,  the  student  would  be  quite 
as  much  puzzled  as  at  the  beginning,  to  know  who  took  the 
Bastile,  and  why  it  surrendered  ;  for  the  eloquent  narrator  has  all 
but  missed  the  one  military  point  of  the  story,  namely,  that 
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after  several  hours  of  ineffectual  shouting  and  musket-firing  on 
the  part  of  the  mob,  the  arrival  of  a  piece  or  two  of  cannon 
belonging  to  the  Gardes  Francoises  decided  the  event.  And 
what  unparalleled  bathos,  when,  after  page  upon  page  of  *  fire- 
‘  deluge,’  ‘  fire-Maelstrom,’  and  fustian  enough  to  furnish  out 
a  German  ode  on  the  battle  of  Leipzig  or  Borodino,  the  list  of 
casualties  is  summed  up  at  last  at  eighty-three  besiegers,  and  one 
of  the  besieged ! 

The  egotism  of  eye-witnesses,  French  eye-witnesses  above 
all,  is  another  serious  difficulty  to  the  historian  who  depends 
upon  them ;  and  it  is  the  more  apt  to  lead  Mr  Carlyle  out  of 
his  way,  because  his  observation  is  peculiarly  individualizing; 
he  loves  to  single  out  a  particular  figure  from  the  aggregate, 
to  trace  its  movements,  and  to  adopt  its  perceptions.  Now  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  open  the  works  of  any  of  the  genuine  memoir 
and  anecdote  writers  of  the  revolution,  without  discovering  that 
he,  or  she,  considered  that  there  was  at  least  one  very  important 
personage  in  each  momentous  crisis,  whose  merits  were  too  gene¬ 
rally  overlooked,  and  required  a  separate  narrative  to  vindicate 
them.  We  were  reminded  of  many  a  passage  in  well-known 
works  of  the  kind,  by  the  quiet  simplicity  of  an  observation  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  Memoir  already  cited.  ‘  The  man 
‘  who  kept  the  hotel  at  which  I  stopped  at  Paris  (in  1789),  a 

*  certain  M.  Villars,  was  a  private  in  the  National  Guard.  Upon 

*  my  returning  home  on  the  day  of  the  benediction  of  their  col- 

*  ours  at  Notre  Dame,  and  telling  him  that  I  had  been  present 

*  at  the  ceremony,  he  said,  “  You  saw  me,  Sir?”  I  was  obliged 
‘  to  say,  that  I  really  had  not.  He  said,  “  Is  that  possible, 
‘  Sir  ?  you  did  not  see  »ne  ?  why,  I  was  in  the  first  ranks !  all 

*  Paris  saw  me.”  I  have  often  since  thought  of  my  host’s 
‘  childish  vanity.  What  he  spoke  was  felt  by  thousands.  The 

*  most  important  transactions  were  as  nothing,  but  as  they  had 

*  relation  to  the  figure  which  each  little  self-conceited  hero  acted 

*  in  them.’ 

And  even  men  who  were  too  high-minded  or  too  earnest  for 
vanity,  or  whose  part  in  the  terrible  events  which  they  recount 
was  too  serious  for  such  childish  display,  were  too  much  pre¬ 
occupied,  to  use  an  expression  of  MM.  Buchez  and  Roux,  to 
see  the  very  phenomena  around  them,  much  more  to  estimate 
manners  or  character,  with  much  clearness  of  insight.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  the  frightful  rapidity  with  which  the  events  of 
the  Revolution  succeeded  each  other,  that  no  man  had  time  to 
become  really  acquainted  with  his  opponents.  Each  created  an 
imaginary  antagonist,  and  against  this  his  attacks  were  directed  : 
journalists,  orators,  statesmen,  seem  never  to  have  listened  or  read; 
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their  whole  thoughts  were  expended  on  speaking  and  writing. 
The  historians  whom  we  have  just  cited,  descending  perhaps  into 
rather  too  curious  an  observation  of  particulars,  remark  that  par- 
tizan  writers  never  learned  how  to  spell  the  names  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  ;  that  Marat,  after  having  devoted  several  ‘  bottles  of  ink’ 
to  the  daily  abuse  of  the  Girondin  minister  of  the  interior,  calls 
him  ‘  Holland ’to  the  last;  that  Pethion  is  constantly  written  for 
Pction,  Roberspierre  for  Robespierre,  and  so  forth.  Life,  in 
fact,  was  to  most  of  such  men  nothing  but  the  delirious  dream  of 
a  monomaniae ;  and  Mr  Carlyle’s  peculiar  success  is  rather  in 
reproducing  the  wild  phantoms  such  as  they  appeared  to  each, 
than  the  realities  which  they  were  unable  to  see  and  estimate. 
Thus,  in  describing  the  massacres  of  September  1792,  he 
has  simply  taken  the  three  well-known  narratives  of  Jour- 
gniac  de  St  Meard,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  Maton  de  la  Varenne, 
just  as  they  are  printed,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  editors  of 
the  Histoire  Parlementaire.  If  his  only  object  was  to  produce 
a  dramatic  effect,  this  was  right  enough ;  for  neither  iEschy- 
lus  nor  Dante  could  have  added  a  snade  to  the  horrors  of 
those  revelations  of  living  men  escaped  from  the  slaughter-house. 
But  in  a  history  we  surely  require  something  more ;  something 
that  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ensemble  of  that  tragical  cata¬ 
strophe  ; — its  connexion  with  the  movement  then  in  progress,  and 
with  the  plans  and  views  of  the  men  who  then  governed  the 
nation  at  the  point  of  the  pike.  As  it  is,  these  mangled  excerpts 
of  separate  stories  leave  nothing  but  a  dull  impression  of  hor¬ 
ror; — confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood.  And  the 
inaccuracies  of  these  hasty  fragments  are  left  uncorrected;  in 
some  instances,  even  rendered  more  erroneous  in  the  transcrip¬ 
tion.  The  priests  massacred  on  their  way  to  the  Abbaye  on 
the  2d,  were  not  thirty  in  number ;  nor  was  Sicard  the  only 
one  saved ;  three  were  rescued  out  of  twenty-one.  The  man 
whom  Jourgniac  de  St  Meard  saw  dragged  out  to  massacre  from 
the  tribunal  at  the  Abbaye,  ‘  was,’  says  Mr  Carlyle,  ‘  old 
‘  Marshal  Maille  of  the  Tuileries  and  August  tenth.’  It  could 
not  have  been  Mailly,  whom  we  presume  Mr  Carlyle  to  mean, 
for  he  escaped  the  massacre,  and  was  guillotined  long  afterwards 
at  Arras.  St  Meard  may  be  excused  for  such  a  mistake  as 
this,  made  when  his  own  turn  was  coming  next.  But  his  whole 
narrative  bears  marks  of  exaggeration.  There  scarcely  could  have 
been  that  prolonged  three-days’  massacre  at  the  Abbaye,  which 
he  describes.  The  register  of  that  prison  still  exists,  spotted 
with  the  stains  of  wine,  and  with  some,  it  is  thought,  of  a  darker 
hue,  just  as  it  lay  open  before  Maillard  and  his  fellow-murderers. 
It  shows,  after  the  execution  of  the  priests  and  Swiss,  who  were 
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slaughtered  en  masse,  the  names  of  no  more  than  thirty-two  put 
to  death,  and  about  forty  released  ;  a  few  of  whom,  it  is  thought, 
were  afterwards  slain  in  the  street.  It  is  also  merely  a  dramatic 
artifice  in  Mr  Carlyle,  to  preserve  the  mysterious  fashion  in  which 
the  actors  in  these  massacres  were  spoken  of  in  the  contemporary 
narratives,  when  their  persons  were  not  as  yet  publicly  known. 
There  is  no  obscurity  about  them  now.  The  ‘  Man  in  grey,’ 
thus  vaguely  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than  the  wretch  Maillard 
himself,  who  is  mentioned  just  before.  The  names  of  the  very 
executioners  are  preserved  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  seem  chiefly 
to  have  belonged  not  quite  to  the  lowest  class,  but  to  that  of 
the  smaller  tradesmen  and  their  apprentices. 

An  odd  instance  of  recantation  on  the  part  of  a  historian,  de¬ 
ceived  by  similar  cotemporary  rubbish,  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  the  famous  destruction  of  the  Vcngeur,  in  Lord  Howe’s  battle 
of  the  first  of  June.  Mr  Carlyle,  in  his  first  edition,  copied 
Barrere’s  report,  in  which  her  crew  are  described  as  sinking 
amidst  shouts  of  Vive  la  Rcpublique — which,  to  do  him  justice, 
most  other  historians  have  done  with  as  little  scruple ;  and  be¬ 
ing  an  incident  after  his  own  heart,  he  has  made  the  most  of  it. 
Unluckily,  these  pages  happened  to  meet  the  eyes  of  a  gallant 
British  admiral,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  having  done 
his  duty  for  the  day,  was  quietly  eating  his  mutton-chop  in  his 
cabin,  when  the  Vengeur  went  down  right  opposite;  and  after 
forty  years’  repetition  of  the  old  romance,  he  comes  forward  to 
assure  the  public  that  the  crew  of  the  Vengeur  behaved  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  crews  in  similar  circumstances — that, 
instead  of  perishing  amidst  shouts  of  defiance,  they  called  lustily 
for  assistance,  and  escaped,  as  many  as  could,  in  British  boats. 
Mr  Carlyle,  despite  of  much  criticism  in  the  French  journals, 
subjoins,  in  his  second  edition,  a  most  characteristic  palinode,  in 
which  he  styles  the  whole  story  ‘  Barrere’s  masterpiece ;  the 
‘  largest,  most  inspiring  piece  of  blague  manufactured,  for  some 
‘  centuries,  by  any  man  or  nation.’ — (Vol.  iii.  p.  301.) 

Much  of  Mr  Carlyle’s  history,  and  other  histories,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  re-written  upon  similar  principles.  What,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  whole  memorable  campaign  of  September  1792, 
such  as  it  has  been  described  and  sung  a  thousand  times*  in  his¬ 
tory  and  poetry,  were  to  turn  out  a  mere  blague  or  yarn,  as 
palpable  as  the  triumphal  exit  of  the  Vengeur?  The  reader 
will  seek  in  vain,  we  need  scarcely  say,  for  any  elucidation  of 
the  mystery  which  hangs  over  this  event  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Car¬ 
lyle.  He  has  dashed  at  this  part  of  his  history  with  the  same 
gallantry  with  which  he  has  solved  various  other  knotty  historical 
points; — with  utter  disregard  of  all  insinuations  of  plots  and 
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underhand  transactions,  and  the  thousand  ingenious  conjectures 
with  which  the  brains  of  his  predecessors  have  teemed.  Destiny 
is  his  great  solvent  of  all  diflSculties:  the  energy  of  ‘  Sans-Culot- 
‘  tism’  his  agent  in  all  miracles.  This  bold  incredulity  is  some¬ 
times  a  safer  guide  than  caution ;  but  not  always : — 

‘  Succeeding  times  must  equal  folly  call, 

Beliering  nothing,  and  believing  all.’ 

The  simplest  reader,  who  has  not  quite  attained  to  Mr  Car¬ 
lyle’s  pitch  of  sincerity  and  chivalrous  credulity,  must  be  start¬ 
led  at  some  of  the  phenomena  which  this  campaign  presents. 
Dumouriez’s  famous  boast  about  Thermopylae  seems  to  have 
passed  current  for  want  of  reflection  upon  the  simple  fact — that  his 
Thermopylae  was  never  attacked,  and  was  turned.  His  pass 
of  the  Argonne  was  left  fairly  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussians.  So 
far  is  plain  ;  but  the  common  notion  is,  that  this  success  was  at¬ 
tained  at  an  enormous  sacrifice,  owing  to  Dumouriez’s  admirable 
strategic  dispositions  :  for  instance, 

‘  Through  the  woods,  volleying  War  reverberates,  like  huge  gong-music, 
or  Moloch’s  kettledrum,  borne  by  the  echoes ;  swoln  torrents  boil 
angrily  round  the  foot  of  rocks,  floating  pale  carcasses  of  men.  In  vain  ! 
Islettes  village,  with  its  church  steeple,  rises  intact  in  the  mountain-pass, 
between  the  embosoming  heights  :  your  forced  marchings  and  climbings 
have  become  forced  slidings,  and  tumblings  back.  From  the  hill-tops 
thou  seest  nothing  but  dumb  crags,  and  endless  wet  moaning  woods.... 
Four  days !  days  of  a  rain  as  of  Noah,  without  fire,  without  food.’ — 
Vol.  iii.  63. 

Alas  1  that  picturesque  history  should  be  brought  to  the  vulgar 
tests  of  geography  and  meteorology !  The  ‘  mountains’  and 
‘torrents’  of  the  Argonne  are  altogether  as  fabulous  as  the 
Noachian  deluge  with  which  he  has  vexed  the  invaders.  The 
Prussian  retreat  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  bad  weather.  All 
historians  without  exception,  and  Dumouriez  himself  among  the 
number,  speak  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  and  yet  M. 
Michaud,  in  his  recent  memoir  of  that  general,  proves  the  con¬ 
trary.*  Such  is  the  value  of  loose  assertion.  September  1792 
was  what  it  usually  is  .in  that  part  of  Europe — one  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  year.  No  rain  fell  (except  on  one  day,  the  8th) 
from  the  first  to  the  20th,  the  date  of  the  affair  at  Valmy.  Then 
there  were  three  or  four  showery  days ;  and  again,  fine  weather 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  equinoctial  rains  did  not  set  in 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next,  when  the  invaders  were  already 
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in  full  retreat.  The  Prussians  turned  the  Argonne,  not  in  dis¬ 
couragement  and  disorder,  but  in  full  force  and  good  disposition. 
On  the  20th  they  had  cut  off  the  French  from  the  road  to  Paris, 
and  confronted  Kellermann  at  Valmy,  with  50,000  to  25,000 — 
the  latter  in  a  position  utterly  indefensible.  Dumouriez,  effec¬ 
tually  separated  from  his  lieutenant,  was  watched  by  a  superior 
force  in  his  insulated  camp  at  St  Menchould — a  still  worse  posi¬ 
tion  ;  so  bad,  that  Napoleon,  who  had  examined  the  field  of  these 
operations  with  peculiar  attention,  said  that  nothing  whatever 
could  have  induced  him  to  remain  in  it  in  Dumouriez’s  place, 

‘  unless  there  were  some  secret  neyotiations,  of  which  we  know  no- 
‘  thing.'  A  few  days  before,  ten  thousand  of  his  men  had  run 
from  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hussars.  Such  was  the  army 
behind  Brunswick  ;  Paris  was  before  him  ; — Gironde  and  Mountain 
holding  each  other  by  the  throat  in  the  expiring  Assembly ;  the 
Convention  not  yet  met,  and  the  vast  city  one  scene  of  terror  and 
disorder.  In  this  state  of  things,  Dumouriez  writes  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  well-known  and  enigmatical  words.  Tout  est  re¬ 
pare  et  je  reponds  de  tout  ;  and  with  reason.  After  a  few  hours’ 
ineffectual  cannonading,  leaving  some  two  or  three  hundred  men 
hors  de  combat  on  both  sides,  Brunswick  retires  in  perfect  order; 
commences  a  retrograde  movement  to  the  frontier ;  and  thereby 
decides  the  fate  of  France,  of  her  king,  kingdom,  and  many 
millions  of  men,  the  victims  of  three-and-twenty  years  of  blood¬ 
shed.  And  we  are  to  content  ourselves  for  this  strange  solution 
of  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe  by  the 
notion  that  Brunswick  was  frightened  by  the  bravery  of  the  Sans- 
Culotte  invincibles ; — in  Mr  Carlyle’s  harmonious  language,  by 
‘  rock-ranks,’  and  shouts  of  Vive  la  Patrie  ! 

That  ‘  secret  negotiations’  were  the  cause  of  all  this  was 
shrewdly  suspected  long  ago ;  but  historians  have  wavered  be¬ 
tween  ascribing  the  result  of  the  campaign  to  intrigue,  and  to 
French  bravery  and  Prussian  mismanagement ;  until  their  nar¬ 
ratives  present  a  most  confused  and  unmeaning  jumble.  The 
.  truth  is,  that  much  of  this  obscurity  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of 

the  narrative  of  Dumouriez  himself,  who  tries  to  engross  the 
double  credit  of  first  out-manoeuvring  Brunswick  in  the  field, 

I  and  then  baffling  him  by  diplomacy.  But  evidence,  both  inter¬ 

nal  and  external,  presses  strongly  against  him.  That  interviews 
I  and  messages  were  carrying  on  continually  from  the  beginning 

I  of  the  campaign,  is  well  known  as  a  matter  of  fact.  What  was 

f  their  purport  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Brunswick  bad 

been  sounded  as  to  the  chimerical  project  of  making  him  king 
of  France.  Was  this  offer  repeated?  Probably  not.  But  the 
i  advantages  held  out  may  have  been  of  a  more  tangible  character. 
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Had  they  any  connexion  with  the  suspicious  robbery  of  the 
Garde-Meuble  by  the  Commune  ?  Rumour  says,  that  Carra  and 
Tallien  were  actually  dispatched  to  the  Prussian  headquarters 
on  the  Rhine  with  certain  royal  diamonds  of  France, — which 
diamonds  found  their  way  back  again  to  Paris  in  1806,  with  the 
exception  of  one — the  celebrated  Ritjent.  French  rumour  also 
speaks  of  heavy  debts  contracted  by  the  little  state  of  Brunswick, 
which,  after  1792,  were  liquidated  in  a  sudden  and  suspicious 
manner.  But  we  would  not  willingly,  on  mere  hostile  report, 
impute  personal  corruption  to  the  enthusiastic  leader  who  expiated 
either  grievous  folly  or  grievous  treachery  by  his  gallant  death  on 
the  field  of  Jena.  Whatever  his  individual  share  in  the  transaction 
may  have  been,  it  is  enough  that  the  Prussians  must  have  been 
fairly  bought,  or  bewildered,  into  retreat — and  that  the  whole 
campaign,  after  the  sieges  of  the  first  fortnight,  was,  in  pugilistic 
language,  simply  a  ‘  cross.’ 

Whatever  also  may  have  been  the  exact  character  of  these 
negotiations,  over  which,  says  M.  Michaud,  ‘  tous  les  partis  et 
‘  tous  les  gouvernemens  se  sont  elFor^es  de  jeter  un  voile  impe- 
‘  uetrable,’  one  thing  appears  plain,  that  the  Gironde  and  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  knew  nothing  of  them  ;  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Mountain  had  but  a  confused  suspicion  ;  and  that  the 
secret  rested  with  three  persons  on  the  side  of  France — Danton, 
Dumouriez,  and  the  minister  Lebrun.  When  the  Titan  of  the 
Revolution  uttered  his  famous  exclamation — ‘  What  do  we  want 
‘  to  repel  the  enemy  ?’ — ‘  De  i’audace,  et  encore  de  I’audace,  et 
‘  toujours  de  I’audace,’ — he  spoke  as  a  wise  man,  who  keeps  a 
better  bolt  in  his  quiver  than  that  which  he  makes  display  of  on 
a  day  of  parade.  W'^hen  he  resisted  the  proposal  of  the  Girond¬ 
ists  to  retire  behind  the  Loire,  he  did  so  with  full  consciousness 
that  the  measure  which  would  have  destroyed  his  power  at  home 
was  also  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Republic.  And  poor  Lebrun, 
though  Madame  Roland,  in  her  high  contempt  for  all  non- Gi¬ 
rondist  statesmen,  pronounced  him  only  fit  for  a  desk,  and  though 
he  did  christen  his  daughter  Cicilis-Victoria-Jemniape-Dumou- 
riez  Lebrun^  had  at  least  wit  enough  to  keep  the  secret  of 
the  means  by  which  France  was  saved.  For  it  is  strange  that, 
in  the  long  trial  of  Danton  and  his  friends,  which  was  in  fact  a 
two  days’  word-combat  between  him  and  his  enemies  of  the 
Committees,  of  which  any  momentary  change  of  sentiment,  or 
plucking  up  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  mob  out  of  doors, 
might  twenty  times  have  turned  the  issue — not  a  syllable  was 
dropped  of  the  secret  transactions,  either  in  prosecution  or  de¬ 
fence. 

It  must  also  be  said,  that  whatever  treachery  there  may  have 
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been,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  no  party  to  it.  If  he  had  formed 
no  very  definite  plan  of  action,  he  appears,  at  all  events,  to  have 
been  actuated  throughout  by  the  sincere  and  loyal  desire  of  sav- 
ing  the  royal  family  of  France  from  the  horrors  with  which  they 
were  menaced.  It  is  said  that  at  Valmy  he  insisted  on  taking  I 
the  command,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  into  his  own  hands; 
and  that  he  made  such  dispositions  as  must  inevitably  have 
secured  the  easy  object  which  he  had  in  view,  of  dislodging  Kel- 
lerman’s  mob  from  the  heights  which  it  occupied  ;  but  that  the  j 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  finding  that  victory  was  unavoidable  in 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,  persuaded  the  monarch  to  let  him 
resume  the  command,  and  changed  the  order  of  things  at  the 
very  moment  of  success.  The  toils  which  surrounded  the  mon¬ 
arch  were  already  too  artificially  laid  to  permit  of  his  extricating 
himself ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  French  Government,  having 
effected  the  important  purchase  of  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Lich- 
tenau,  controlled  the  last  remnant  of  his  feeble  free-will.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  line  of  policy,  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  of  which  the  dowmfal  of  1806  was  at  once  the  const 
quence,  and  the  just  retribution. 

Such,  we  fear,  is  the  only  rational  account  of — 

‘  Ces  jours  de  libertc,  de  gloire, 

Ou  la  France  abreuvait  ses  sillons  alteres 
Du  sang  dont  Kellermann  arrosait  sa  victoire !  ’ 

Nor  does  it  reflect  any  real  discredit  on  Sans-Culotte  heroism. 
Never  was  the  maxim  pomint  quia  posse  videntur  more  truly 
exemplified,  than  in  the  early  exploits  of  the  Republican  soldiery. 
These  half-disciplined  volunteers,  Parisian  kennel-scrapers  and 
others,  really  believed  that  they  had  beaten  off  the  Prussians; 
and  it  was  in  the  strength  of  that  belief  that  they  reaped  at  Jem- 
mapes,  only  a  few  weeks  later,  the  laurels  of  no  sham  victory, 
but  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  modern  battles. 

The  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  Mr 
Carlyle’s  descriptive  taste  aiifl  style  ; — though  the  details  are 
mainly  copied  from  Mercier’s  account,  heightened,  as  usual,  by 
some  touches  of  Germanism. 

‘  And  so,  finally, at  eight  in  the  evening  this  third  stupendous  voting, 
by  roll-call  or  appel  nominal,  does  begin.  What  punishment  ?  Giron- 
dins  undecided,  patriots  decided,  men  afraid  of  royalty,  men  afraid  of 
anarchy,  must  answer  here  and  now'.  Infinite  Patriotism,  dusky  in  the 
lamp-light,  floods  all  corridors,  crowds  all  galleries,  sternly  waiting  to 
hear.  Shrill-sounding  ushers  summon  you  by  name  and  department; 
you  must  rise  to  the  tribune,  and  say. 

‘  Eye-witnesses  have  represented  this  scene  of  the  third  voting,  and 
of  the  votings  that  grew  out  of  it — a  scene  protracted,  like  to  be  endless. 
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lastingi  with  few  brief  intervals,  from  Wednesday  till  Sunday  morning — 
as  one  of  the  strangest  seen  in  the  Revolution.  Long  night  wears  itself 
into  day,  morning’s  paleness  is  spread  over  all  faces :  and  again  the 
wintry  shadows  sink,  and  the  dim  lamps  are  lit :  but  through  day  and 
night  and  the  vicissitudes  of  hours,  member  after  member  is  mounting 
continually  those  tribune-steps ;  pausing  aloft  there,  in  the  clearer  upper 
light,  to  speak  his  fate-word  :  then  diving  down  into  the  dusk  and  throng 
again.  Like  phantoms  in  the  hour  of  midnight:  most  spectral,  pande- 
monial  1  Never  did  President  Vergniand,  or  any  terrestrial  president, 
superintend  the  like.  A  king's  life,  and  so  much  else  that  depends 
thereon,  hangs  trembling  in  the  balance.  Man  after  man  mounts  :  the 
buzz  hushes  itself  until  he  have  spoken  :  Death  :  Banishment :  Impri¬ 
sonment  till  the  Peace.  Many  say.  Death :  with  what  cautious  w  ell- 
studied  plans  and  paragraphs  they  could  devise,  of  explanation,  of 
enforcement,  of  faint  recommendation  to  mercy.  Many  too  say.  Banish¬ 
ment  :  something  short  of  death.  The  balance  trembles,  none  can  yet 
guess  whitherward.  Whereat  anxious  Patriotism  bellows  :  irrepressible 
by  ushers. 

‘  The  poor  Girondins,  many  of  them,  under  such  fierce  bellowing  of 
patriotism,  say  Death :  justifying,  motivant,  that  most  miserable  word 
of  theirs,  by  some  brief  casuistry  and  Jesuitry.  Verguiaud  himself  says, 
Death :  justifying  by  Jesuitry.  .  .  flannel  did  surely  rank  with  the 
decided  in  August  last :  but  he  has  been  sinking  and  backsliding  ever 
since  September,  and  the  scenes  of  September.  In  this  convention, 
above  all,  no  word  he  could  speak  would  find  favour :  he  says  now. 
Banishment :  and  in  mute  wrath  quits  the  place  for  ever — much  hustled 
in  the  corridors.’  [This  is  inaccurate :  Manuel  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
who  scrutinized  the  votes,  and,  leaving  the  chamber  w  hile  this  process 
was  going  on,  he  was  mobbed  by  divers  Jacobin  members  under  a  notion 
that  he  was  going  to  communicate  the  result  out  of  doors.  But  he 
returned  to  his  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  he  sent 
bis  demission.]  ‘  Philippe  Egalite  votes,  in  his  soul  and  conscience. 
Death  :  at  the  sound  of  w  hich,  and  of  whom,  even. Patriotism  shakes  its 
head  ;  and  there  runs  a  groan  and  a  shudder  through  this  Hall  of  Doom.' 
[Philippe  did  not  utter  these  famous,  or  infamous,  words ;  those  which 
he  did  use  in  giving  the  motif  of  his  vote  will  be  found  in  the  Histoire 
ParlemerUaire.']  ‘  Robespierre’s  vote  cannot  be  doubtful :  his  speech  is 
long.  Men  see  the  figure  of  shrill  Sieyes  ascend :  hardly  pausing,  pass¬ 
ing  merely,  this  figure  says.  La  mort  sans  phrase.  Death  without 
phrases :  and  fares  onward  and  downw  ard.  Most  spectral,  pandemonial  1 
‘  And  yet  if  the  reader  fancy  it  of  a  funereal,  sorrowful,  or  even  grave 
character,  he  is  far  mistaken.  “  The  ushers  in  the  Mountain  quarter,” 
says  Mercier,  “  had  become  as  box-openers  at  the  opera:”  opening  and 
shutting  of  galleries  for  privileged  persons,  for  D'Orleans  Egalite’s  mis¬ 
tresses,  or  other  high-dizened  women  of  condition,  rustling  with  laces 
and  tricolor.  Gallant  deputies  pass  and  repass  thitherward,  treating 
them  with  ices,  refreshments,  and  small-talk :  the  high-dizened  heads 
heck  responsive :  some  have  their  card  and  pin,  pricking  down  the  ayes 
tnd  noes,  as  at  a  game  of  rougn  et  noir.  Further  aloft  reigns  M^re 
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Duchesse,  with  her  unrouged  amazons :  she  cannot  be  prevented  making 
long  Hahas,  when  the  vole  is  not  La  Mart.  In  these  galleries  there  is 
refection,  drinking  of  wine  and  brandy  as  in  open  tavern,  ‘  en  pleine 
tabagie !  ’  Betting  goes  on  in  all  the  coffeehouses  of  the  neighbourliooil. 
But  within  doors,  fatigue,  impatience,  uttermost  weariness,  sits  now  on 
all  visages ;  lighted  up  only  from  time  to  time,  by  turns  of  the  game. 
Members  have  fallen  asleep :  ushers  come  and  awaken  them  to  vote : 
other  members  calculate  whether  they  shall  not  have  time  to  run  and 
dine.  Figures  rise,  like  phantoms,  pale  in  the  dusky  lump-light :  utter 
from  the  tribune  only  one  word — Death.  “  Tout  est  optique,"  says 
Mercier:  the  world  is  all  an  optical  shadow.*  Deep  in  the  Thursday 
night,  when  the  voting  is  done,  and  secretaries  are  summing  it  up,  sick 
DuchateU  more  spectral  than  another,  comes  borne  on  a  chair,  wrapt  in 
blankets,  in  nightgown  and  nightcap,  to  vote  for  mercy  :  one  .vote  it  is 
thought  may  turn  the  scale. 

<  Ah  no !  In  profoundest  silence,  President  Vergniaud,  with  a  voice 
full  of  sorrow,  has  to  say,  “  1  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention, 
that  the  punishment  it  pronounces  on  Louis  Capet  is  that  of  death." 
Death  by  a  small  majority  of  fifty-three.  Nay,  if  we  deduct  from  the 
one  side,  and  add  to  the  other,  a  certain  twenty-six,  who  said  Death, 
but  coupled  some  faintest  ineffectual  surmise  of  mercy  with  it,  the  ma¬ 
jority  will  be  but  one. 

<  Death  is  the  sentence ;  but  its  execution  ?  It  is  not  executed  yet ! 
Scarcely  is  the  vote  declared  when  Louis’s  three  advocates  enter,  with 
Protest  in  his  name,  with  demand  for  delay,  for  appeal  to  the  people.  For 
this  do  Deseze  and  Tronchet  plead,  with  brief  eloquence :  brave  old 
Malesherbes  pleads  for  it  with  eloquent  want  of  eloquence :  that  brave 
time-honoured  face,  with  its  grey  strength,  its  broad  sagacity  and 
honesty,  is  mastered  with  emotion,  melts  into  dumb  tears.  They  reject 
the  appeal  to  the  people :  that  having  been  already  settled.  But  as  to 
the  delay,  what  they  call  sursis,  that  shall  be  considered :  shall  be  voted 
for  to-morrow  ;  for  the  present  we  adjourn.  Whereupon  Patriotism  hisses 
from  the  “  mountain :  ”  but  a  «  tyrannical  majority  ”  has  so  decided,  and 
adjourns. 


*  What  Mr  Carlyle  means  by  this  we  do  not  comprehend :  what  Mer* 
cier  means  is  plain  enough.  Every  thing  visible,  be  says,  is  great  or 
small,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  seen.  He  is 
remarking  on  the  singularly  slight  impression  which  extraordinary  scenes 
produce  on  the  observer’s  mind  at  the  time,  compared  with  the  trace  which 
they  leave  on  the  memory  the  indifference  with  which  we  often  regard 
their  most  important  features,  while  the  imagination  clings  indolently  to 
any  trifling  detail.  Any  one  who  happens  to  have  witnessed  the  acting  of 
a  great  event,  and  can  remember  his  own  sensations  on  the  occasion, 
finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how  little  bis  mind  was  alive  to  its  great¬ 
ness  at  the  time.  This  is  among  the  striking  remarks  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  pages  of  that  coarse  and  tasteless,  but  sometimes  impressive 
writer. 
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‘  There  is  still  this  fourth  vote  then,  growls  indignant  Patriotism ; 
and  who  knows  what  other  votes  and  adjournments  of  voting :  and  the 
whole  matter  still  hovering  hypothetical !  And  at  every  new  vote  those 
Jesuit  Girondins,  even  they  who  voted  for  death,  would  so  fain  find  a 
loop-hole  I  Patriotism  must  watch  and  rage.  Tyrannical  adjournments 
there  have  been :  one,  and  now  another  at  midnight  on  plea  of  fatigue  : 
all  Friday  wasted  in  hesitation  and  higgling, — in  recounting  the  votes, 
which  are  found  correct  as  they  stood.  Patriotism  bays  fiercer  than  ever ; 
Patriotism,  by  long  watching,  has  become  red-eyed,  almost  rabid. 

‘  Delay  ?  yes  or  no  ?  Men  do  vote  it  finally,  all  Saturday,  day  and 
night.  Men’s  nerves  are  w’orn  out,  men’s  hearts  are  desperate :  now  it 
shall  end.  Vergniaud,  spite  of  the  baying,  ventures  to  say  Yes,  delay : 
though  he  had  voted  death.’  [We  are  sorry  to  say,  for  we  have  some 
tenderness  for  the  most  eloquent,  though  one  of  the  weakest,  sons  of 
the  Revolution,  that  this  is  incorrect :  it  appears  that  he  voted  against 
delay  ;  more  consistent  in  his  cowardice  than  most  of  the  Girondin  lead¬ 
ers.]  ‘  Philippe  Egalite  says,  in  his  soul  and  conscience.  No.  The  next 
member  mounting,  “  Since  Philippe  says  No,  I  for  my  part  say  Yes, 
Moije  dis  Out.’*  [This  cannot  be  literally  true,  if  the  voting  was  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  course  of  the  appel  nominal,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been.] 

‘  The  balance  still  trembles.  Till  finally,  at  three  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  we  have — No  delay,  by  a  majority  of  seventy.  Death  within 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

‘  Garat,  Minister  of  Justice,  has  to  go  to  the  Temple  with  this  stern 
message  :  he  ejaculates  repeatedly.  Quelle  commissioti  affrevte,  what  a 
frightful  function  !  Louis  begs  for  a  confessor ;  for  yet  three  days  of 
life,  to  prepare  him  to  die.  The  confessor  is  granted ;  the  three  days  and 
all  respite  are  refused. 

‘  To  this  conclusion,  then,  hast  thou  come,  oh  hapless  Louis  !  The  son 
of  sixty  kings  is  to  die  on  the  scaffold  by  form  of  law.  Under  sixty  kings 
this  same  form  of  law,  form  of  society,  has  been  fashioning  itself  together 
these  thousand  years  ;  and  has  become  one  way  and  another,  a  most  strange 
machine.  Surely,  if  needful,  it  is  also  frightful  this  machine;  dead, 
blind  ;  not  what  it  should  be  ;  which  with  swift  stroke,  or  by  cold  slow 
torture,  has  wasted  the  lives  and  souls  of  innumerable  men.  And  be¬ 
hold  now  a  king  himself,  or  say  rather  kinghood  in  his  person,  is  to  ex¬ 
pire  here  in  cruel  tortures ; — like  a  Phalaris  shut  in  the  belly  of  his  own 
red-heated  brazen  bull  I  It  is  ever  so,  and  thou  shouldst  know  it, 
haughty  tyrannous  man  :  injustice  breeds  injustice ;  curses  and  false¬ 
hoods  do  verily  return  “  always  home,”  “  wide”  as  they  may  wander.  Inno¬ 
cent  Louis  bears  the  sins  of  many  generations ;  he  too  experiences  that 
man’s  tribunal  is  not  on  this  earth  ;  that  if  he  had  no  higher  one,  it  were 
not  well  with  him. 

*  A  king  dying  by  such  violence,  appeals  impressively  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  like  must  do,  and  ought  to  do.  And  yet  at  the  bottom,  it 
is  not  the  king  dying,  but  the  man  !  Kingship  is  a  coat ;  the  grand  loss 
is  of  the  skin.  The  man  from  whom  you  take  his  life,  to  him  can  the 
whole  combined  world  do  more  ?  Lally  went  on  his  hurdle  ;  his  mouth 
filled  with  a  gag.  Miserablest  mortals,  doomed  for  picking  pockets, 
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have  a  whole  five-act  tragedy  in  them,  in  that  dumb  pain,  as  they 
go  to  the  gallows,  unregarded  ;  they  consume  the  cup  of  trembling  down 
to  the  lees.  For  kings,  and  for  beggars,  for  the  justly-doomed,  and  the 
unjustly,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  die.  Pity  them  all ;  thy  utmost  pity,  with 
all  aids  and  appliances,  and  throne-and>scailold  contrasts,  how  far  short 
is  it  of  the  thing  pitied  I’ — (Vol.  iii.  pp.  125 — 132.) 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  extract  more,  and  it  shall  be  the 
closing  scene  of  the  Revolution  itself,  strictly  so  called — the  last 
struggle  of  Jacobinism  in  the  days  of  Vendemiaire. 

‘  Some  call  for  Barms  to  be  made  commandant ;  he  conquered  in 
Thermidor.  Some,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  bethink  them  of  the 
citizen  Buonaparte,  unemployed  artillery  officer,  who  took  Toulon.  A 
man  of  head,  a  man  of  action.  Barras  is  named  commandant’s  clerk; 
this  young  artillery  officer  is  named  commandant.  He  was  in  the  Gallery 
at  the  moment  and  heard  it ;  he  withdrew  some  half  hour  to  consider 
with  himself ;  after  a  half  hour  of  grim  compressed  considering,  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  he  answers  yea. 

<  And  now  a  man  of  head  being  at  the  centre  of  it,  the  whole  matter 
gets  vital.  Swift,  to  Camp  of  Sablons,  to  secure  the  artillery,  there  are 
not  twenty  men  guarding  it !  a  swift  adjutant,  Murut  is  the  name  of 
him,  gallops ;  gets  thither  some  minutes  within  time,  for  Lepelletier  was 
also  on  march  that  way:  the  cannon  are  ours.  And  now  beset  this 
post,  and  beset  that ;  rapid  and  firm  ;  at  Wicket  of  the  Louvre,  in  Cnl 
«le  sac  Dauphin,  in  line  Saint  Honor6,  from  Pont  Neuf  all  along  the 
north  quays,  southward  to  Pont  ci-devant  Royal, — rank  round  the  sane* 
tuary  of  the  Tuileries,  a  ring  of  steel  discipline ;  let  every  gunner  hare 
his  match  burning,  and  all  men  stand  to  their  arms  I 

‘  Thus  there  is  permanent  session  through  the  night ;  and  thus  at 
sunrise  of  the  morrow  there  is  seen  sacred  Insurrection  once  again :  vessel 
of  state  labouring  on  the  bar ;  and  tumultuous  sea  all  round  her,  beatiag 
gendrale,  arming  and  sounding — not  ringing  tocsin,  for  we  have  left  no 
tocsin  but  our  own  in  the  Pavilion  of  Unity.  It  is  an  imminence  of 
shipwreck  for  the  whole  world  to  gaze  at.  Frightfully  she  labours,  that 
poor  ship,  within  cable  length  of  port;  huge  peril  for  her.  However, 
she  has  a  man  at  the  helm  Insurgent  messages,  received  and  not  re¬ 
ceived ;  messenger  admitted  blindfolded;  counsel  and  counter-counsel: 
the  poor  ship  labours  !  Vendemiaire  1.3th,  year  4  :  curious  enough,  of  all 
days  it  is  the  fifth  day  of  October,  anniversary  of  that  Menad  march, 
six  years  ago ;  by  sacred  right  of  insurrection  we  arc  got  thus  far. 

‘Lepelletier  has  seized  the  church  of  ISaint-Iloch ;  has  seized  the 
Pont^Neuf,  our  piquet  there  retreating  without  fire.  Stray  shots  fall 
from^ Lepelletier ;  rattle  down  on  the  very  Tuileries’  staircase.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  advance  dishevelled,  shrieking.  Peace ;  Lepelletier 
behind  them  waving  bis  hat  in  sign  that  we  shall  fraternize.  Steady  I 
The  artillery  officer  is  steady  as  bronze  ;  can,  if  need  were,  be  quick  as 
lightening.  He  sends  eight  hundred  muskets  with  ball-cartridges  to  the 
Convention  itself ;  honourable  members  shall  act  with  these  in  cases  of 
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extremity  ;  whereat  they  look  grave  enough.  Four  of  the  afternoon  is 
struck.  Lepelletier,  making  nothing  by  messengers,  .by  fr{tternity,  or 
hat-waving,  bursts  out,  along  the  southern  Quai  Voltaire,  along  streets 
and  passages,  treble-quick,  in  huge  veritable  onslaught !  Whereupon, 
thou  bronze  artillery  officer  ?  “  Fire  !  ”  say  the  bronze  lips.  And  roar 
and  thunder,  roar  and  again  roar,  continual,  volcano-like,  goes  his  great 
gun,  in  the  Cul-de-sac  Dauphin  against  the  church  of  Saint-Koch ;  go 
bis  great  guns  on  the  Pont  Royal ;  go  all  his  great  guns  ; — blow  to  air 
some  two  hundred  men  ;  mainly  about  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch  !  Le¬ 
pelletier  cannot  stand  such  horse-play ;  no  Sectioner  can  stand  it ;  the 
forty  thousand  yield  on  all  sides,  scour  towards  covert.  Some  hundred 
or  so  of  them  gathered  about  the  Theatre  de  la  Rcpublique  ;  “  but,”  says 
he,  “  a  few  shells  dislodged  them.  It  was  all  finished  at  six.” 

‘  The  ship  is  over  the  bar,  then ;  free  she  bounds  shoreward  amid 
shoutings  and  riots  I  Citoyen  Buonaparte  is  named  general  of  the 
Interior  by  acclamation  ;  quelled  sections  have  to  disarm  in  such  humour 
IS  they,  may  ;  sacred  right  of  Insurrection  is  gone  for  ever  !  The  Sieyes’ 
Constitution  can  disembark  itself,  and  begin  marching.  The  miraculous 
convention  ship  has  got  to  land ; — and  is,  shall  we  figuratively  say, 
changed,  as  epic  ships  are  w'ont,  into  a  kind  of  sea  nymph,  never  to  sail 
more  ;  to  roam  the  waste  azure,  a  miracle  in  history  I 

‘  “  It  is  false,”  says  Napoleon,  “  that  we  fired  first  with  blank  charge  ; 
it  had  been  a  waste  of  life  to  do  that.”  ISIost  false  ;  the  firing  was  with 
sharp  and  sharpest  shot ;  to  all  men  it  was  plain  that  here  was  no  sport ; 
the  rabliets  and  plinths  of  Saint-Roch  Church  show  splintered  by  it  to 
this  hour. — Singular;  in  old  Broglie’s  time,  six  years  ago,  this  whiff  of 
grapeshot  w  as  promised  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  given  then ;  could 
not  have  profited  then.  Now,  however,  the  time  is  come  for  it,  and  the 
man ;  and  behold  you  have  it ;  and  the  thing  we  specifically  call  French 
Revolution  is  blown  into  space  by  it,  and  become  a  thing  that  was  I’* 
— (Vol.  iii.  pp.  394—396.) 


•  The  history  of  the  days  of  Vendemiaire  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  worthlessness  of  official  documents,  as  independent  sources  of 
history.  Two  elaborate  reports  of  these  events  were  presented  to  the 
Convention — one  by  Merlin  of  Thionville,  the  other  by  Barras.  The 
first  never  mentions  Napoleon  at  all;  the  other,  once  only,  merely  an¬ 
nouncing  his  appointment  as  second  in  command.  Barras  takes  all  the 
credit  of  the  military  operations  to  himself ;  and  if  the  career  of  Napo¬ 
leon  had  ended  there,  Barras  would  certainly  have  kept  it. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Collier’s  Neu'  Facts  regarding  the  TJfe  n/Shak- 
speare,  1835  ;  aiid  New  Anecdotes  regarding  the  IVorhs  of 
Shahspeare,  1836. 

2.  Boauen  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shahspeare,  1837. 

3.  Brown  on  the  AtUolnographical  Poems  of  ShahspearCi  1838. 

4.  De  QniNCE\’s  Life  of  Shahspeare:  (Encyclopiedia  Britan- 
nica,  1840.) 

1.  Collier’s  Ilistorg  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  1831. 

2.  Dyce’s  Editions  of  the  Dramatic  IVorhs  of  George  Peele,  1829 ; 
and  of  Robert  Greene,  1831. 

3.  Courtenay’s  Commentaries  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shah- 
speare.  1840. 

4.  The  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Shahspeare  ;  edited  by 
Charles  Knight.  {Uncompleted.') 

1.  Mrs  Jameson’s  Characteristics  of  Women,  1832. 

2.  Coleridge’s  Literary  Remains,  (vol.  ii.)  1836.' 

3.  Hallam’s  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  (vols.  ii.  and  iii.)  1839. 

1.  TiViCK's  Dramaturgische  Blatter :  Breslau,  1826. 

2.  Horn’s  Shahspeare' s  Schauspiele  Erldutert :  Leipzii/,  1823- 
1831. 

3.  Ulrict  Ueber  Shahspeare' s  dramatische  Kvnst,  and  sein  Per- 
hdltniss  zu  Calderon  und  Goethe:  Halle,  1839. 

Tn  no  way,  perhaps,  could  one  be  enabled  to  coinpreliond  so 
readily  the  revolutions  of  En^rlish  literature  since  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  by  examining  the  amount,  and 
method,  and  spirit  of  the  study,  which,  in  each  of  the  principal 
stages  of  the  period,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  works  of 
Shahspeare.  Not  only  in  the  drama,  but  in  every  other  walk 
of  poetical  art,  the  degree  of  genuine  excellence  has  always  been 
exactly  proportional  to  the  closeness  of  the  approach  towards  a 
just  appreciation  of  those  masterpieces.  In  criticism  again, 
ever  since  the  first  feeble  beginnings  of  that  science  among  us, 
the  writings  of  the  great  dramatist  have  been  a  text  on  which 
no  one  has  refrained  from  commenting ;  and  the  very  names  of 
the  books  which  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  their  elucida¬ 
tion  form  a  considerable  volume.  But,  in  regard  to  the  poet’s 
critics,  that  is  true  which  some  of  them  have  rashly  said  regard¬ 
ing  himself.  They  have  written  both  much  better  and  much 
worse  than  any  others  of  their  class.  In  their  ranks  are  enrolled 
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many  men  of  genius  as  well  as  learning,  who,  attracted  towards 
the  greatest  of  modern  poets  by  the  same  irresistible  fascination 
which  assembled  the  philosophers  and  scholars  of  ancient  Greece 
in  homage  around  the  throne  of  Homer,  are  fair  representatives 
of  the  literature  of  their  times,  in  its  strength  not  less  than  in  its 
weakness.  Hut  others  there  are,  lower  than  helots  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters,  who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  triumphal  car 
as  their  only  means  of  reaching  notoriety ;  and  these  men,  re¬ 
sembling  in  their  intrusion  lazy  schoolboys  who  cling  to  the 
back  of  a  stage-coach,  resemble  them  also  in  the  chance  they 
have  of  obtaining  conveyance  to  their  destination,  at  the  expense 
of  certain  contempt  and  probable  punishment  from  the  rightful 
occupants  of  the  vehicle. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  the  strongest  of  testimonies 
to  the  majesty  of  Shakspeare’s  genius,  is  to  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  said  of  him  in  times  when  he  was  most  depreciated 
because  least  understood.  No  one  endowed  with  even  a  glim¬ 
mering  of  poetical  feeling  has  ever  studied  the  poet,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  enunciate  his  own  impressions,  without  betraying  the 
operation  of  the  spell  which  the  great  magician  had  worked. 
Let  his  philosophy  have  been  the  shallowest  possible — his  theo¬ 
ries  of  dramatic  art  the  most  thoroughly  erroneous — his  purpose  in 
commenting  the  most  decidedly  hostile, — the  mind  of  the  critic  is 
overborne  by  an  influence  not  to  be  resisted.  He  who  came  to 
scoff  or  cavil  remains  to  admire  and  reverence  ;  and  his  words  are 
like  those  of  a  false  projthet,  compelled,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
utter  truth.  We  cannot  pause  to  indicate  how  this  incon¬ 
gruity  appears,  amidst  the  indifference  of  the  period  between  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  light  of  nature  often  shone  through  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  age,  when  political  emancipation  was  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  gloomy  puritanism,  and  when  stern  realities  chased  the 
illusions  of  imagination ;  and  not  less  frequently  did  it  emerge 
in  the  yet  darker  time  that  followed,  when  the  restored  monarchy, 
like  a  ship  infected  with  the  plague,  brought  with  it  a  corrup¬ 
tion  that  degraded  equally  literature,  morality,  and  religion. 

But  our  purpose  invites  us  to  bestow  more  particular  notice 
on  the  same  phenomenon,  as  it  presented  itself  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  science  and  letters,  not  less  than  in 
political  enquiry,  the  spirit  of  the  time  was  that  of  negation. 
The  institutions  of  states,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  the 
monuments  of  literature  and  art — all  things,  in  short,  that 
advanced  a  claim  to  reverence — were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
understanding,  and  required  to  prove  the  grounds  of  the  demand 
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they  made.  The  task  allotted  to  those  generations  was  that  of 
pioneers  employed  in  removing — slowly,  silently,  and  in  part 
unconsciously — the  rubbish  which  choked  up  the  path  of  mankind; 
and  it  was  unavoidable,  especially  in  the  departments  of  thought 
most  alien  to  such  a  cold  and  practical  temper,  that  nothing 
new  could  be  built  up,  if,  indeed,  much  that  was  old  and  good 
did  not  perish  by  violence  or  neglect.  In  the  belles-lettres,  the 
character  of  the  original  works  to  which  the  times  gave  birth, 
was  reproduced  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  entertained  in  regard 
to  masterpieces  already  existing.  Pope  attempted  to  judge 
Shakspeare  by  the  rules  of  didactic  poetry  ;  Warburton  was 
satisfied  that  the  player  of  Elizabeth’s  court  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  Exercitations  of  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger ;  and 
Johnson  never  read  Othello  till  he  had  written  Irene.  All  the 
leading  commentators  on  the  poet’s  works  in  those  days,  presented, 
ill  their  views  regarding  him,  contradictions  that  are  curiously 
amusing ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  wish  to  call  attention.  As 
long  as  their  eye  is  on  the  book,  they  perceive  peculiarities  not 
justifiable  by  any  rules  which  they  were  accustomed  to  recognise 
as  binding ;  when  they  attempt  to  bring  each  drama  as  a  w'hole 
to  the  test  which  they  conceived  to  be  applicable,  they  discover 
things  not  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy  ;  and  almost  every  opin¬ 
ion  of  theirs,  which  either  involves  a  critical  analysis,  or  appeals 
to  general  principles  of  composition,  is  a  censure  on  the  poet — 
often  severe,  and  sometimes  even  compassionately  contemptuous. 
Hut,  amidst  all  this  dogmatical  self-sufficiency,  the  heart  is  in 
rebellion.  Even  in  the  midst  of  what  is  intended  for  reproof,  an 
admiration  breaks  out  to  confute  the  censurer  ;  and  if  a  tempta¬ 
tion  ever  occurs  to  desert  analytical  enquiries,  and  to  speak  of 
Shakspeare  simply  in  reference  to  the  impression  which  his  works 
leave  on  the  mind,  the  triumph  of  n.atural  feeling  over  artificial 
training  is  instantaneous  and  complete.  The  secret  influence, 
warming  to  an  eloquence  beyond  itself  the  sparkling  imagination 
of  Pope,  breathes  soul  into  the  dull  brain  of  Theobald ;  it  makes 
Johnson  sometimes  descend  from  his  pedagogic  chair,  and  reve¬ 
rently  stoop  to  acknowledge  himself  the  pupil ;  and  on  a  few 
memorable  occasions  it  dictates  intelligible  words  to  the  pen  of 
Capell,  the  impotent  organ  of  a  sensitive  and  discerning  mind. 
Two  other  circumstances  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  Shakspeare  was  held  among  us  during  the  last 
century.  However  far  he  may  have  seemed  to  his  critics  to  fall 
short  of  their  standard  of  absolute  perfection,  they  are  unanimous 
in  assigning  to  him  the  first  place  relatively  to  all  other  dramatic 
poets  ;  and  farther,  the  judgment  thus  formally  pronounced  was 
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not  merely  confirmed  by  the  public  voice,  but  was  assented  to 
with  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  which  probably  surprised  the  very 
originators  of  it.  That  feeling,  though  its  symptoms  were  some¬ 
times  a  little  ludicrous,  was  the  most  encouraging  phenomenon 
of  the  literature  of  the  age. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Shakspeare’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  literature  has  been  very  great ;  and  the  recognition 
of  his  supremacy  not  only  more  unqualified,  but  more  intelligent 
than  ever.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  and  particularly  by  reason 
of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  which  is  so  apt  to  infect  periodical 
writing,  the  veneration  for  the  greatest  of  all  poets  has  risen  to 
a  height  which  amounts  literally  to  idolatry.  But  the  error  is  the 
safest  which  can  be  committed  in  judging  the  works  of  genius ; 
and  the  risk  of  any  evil  consequences  is  excluded  by  that  inquir¬ 
ing  temper,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  literature  in  our  times,  as 
is  its  appearance  of  comparative  animation. 

The  growth  of  that  philosophical  spirit,  which  seeks  to  gain 
the  proper  point  of  view  for  contemplating  a  literary  monument  as 
a  whole,  instead  of  poring  microscopically  over  the  details  of  parts, 
has  led  by  necessity  to  the  most  important  of  all  advances  which 
have  been  made  towards  a  full  appreciation  of  Shakspeare.  It  is 
now  a  rare  thing  to  hear  him  spoken  of  in  the  tone  which  was 
once  so  commonly  adopted  towards  him  ; — as  being  one  whose 
genius  was  accompanied  by  the  most  lamentable  deficiency  both 
in  taste  and  judgment,  and  whose  works  owed  their  excellence  to 
a  felicitous  chance,  which  the  design  of  the  writer  had  little,  if 
any,  share  in  modifying.  Opinions  like  this  were  quite  consis¬ 
tent  in  such  men  as  were  blind  to  all  merit  in  him,  except  those 
overwhelming  bursts  of  strength  which  made  Diderot  give  to 
him  the  nickname  of  Saint  Christopher,  and  suggested  to  Voltaire 
his  description  of  the  drunken  savage.  But  to  those  who  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  thinking  and  feeling  justly,  the  assumptions 
involved  in  the  opinions  must  have  sometimes  appeared  to  contain 
very  strange  self-contradictions.  It  was,  in  truth,  very  marvel¬ 
lous  that  he,  whose  imagination  poured  forth  at  one  moment 
strains  of  the  sweetest  and  richest  poetry,  should  in  the  next  in¬ 
stant  mar  their  effect  by  transgressing  the  most  authoritatively 
fixed  boundaries  of  his  art ;  it  was  very  marvellous  that  he,  who 
knew  how  to  paint  human  passions  with  a  vigour  and  animation 
never  previously  reached,  should  often  throw  over  the  pictures 
thus  admirably  outlined,  the  chilling  curtain  of  quibbles  or  anti¬ 
theses  ;  it  was  very  marvellous  that  he,  who  sometimes  showed 
himself  capable  of  sustaining  emotion  at  its  utmost  height  through 
whole  scenes,  should  immediately  endeavour  to  make  us  forget 
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the  impression  by  gross  buffoonery :  but  marvellous  above  all 
marvels  was  it,  that  he,  whose  distinguishing  excellence  was  the 
dramatic  faculty  of  comprehending  and  representing  human  cha- 
racterin  allits  varieties — afacultyimplyingreflection,and  patience, 
and  design,  as  well  as  imaginative  activity — should  in  devising 
and  arranging  the  works  where  his  personages  were  to  find 
their  field  of  action,  lose  all  these  powers  of  mind,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  guided  by  mere  chance,  or  indiscriminate  imitation. 
All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  were  very 
mysterious ;  and  our  forefathers,  whatever  difficulties  may  have 
precluded  them  from  the  solution,  were  not  always  blind 
to  the  desirableness  of  attaining  it.  In  regard  to  all  the  main 
difficulties,  excepting  the  last,  one  or  more  among  the  commen¬ 
tators  and  critics  of  last  century  might  be  cited,  who  defended  the 
poet  on  the  ground,  that  the  qualities  on  which  the  charges  were 
founded  did  not  constitute  the  faults  to  which  they  were  said  to 
amount.  Indeed,  upon  several  of  the  points, — especially  the  ima¬ 
ginative  tone  of  so  many  flights  in  the  passionate  dialogue,  and  the 
mixture  of  seriousness  with  what  is,  or  seems  to  be,  mirth, — the 
vindication  was  theoretically  so  complete  that  our  own  times  have 
added  to  it  nothing  material.  But  no  one  took  up  this  most  im¬ 
portant  enquiry  unless  accidentally  and  by  piecemeal ;  and  as  to 
the  plan  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas,  it  was  either  positively  asserted 
or  silently  admitted  that  he  had  showed  himself  to  be,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  quite  unskilful  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  here, 
however,  we  must  not  suppose  that  nothing  was  done.  Pope 
himself,  one  of  those  who  insisted  most  strongly  on  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  poet’s  dramatic  forms,  expressed  the  relation  betwixt 
them  and  what  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  pleased  to  call 
the  regular  drama,  by  the  very  same  similitude  which  has  been  so 
often  used  in  our  own  time  ; — comparing  the  one  class  of  works 
to  modern  buildings  imitative  of  the  antique,  and  the  other  to 
Gothic  piles,  incongruously,  yet  solemnly  grand.  The  prejudice 
in  favour  of  strict  regularity  hardly  survived  his  generation. 
Of  the  three  unities  of  the  French  stage,  the  two  elder,  those  of 
time  and  place,  were  in  the  last  stage  of  sickliness,  when  a  blow 
from  the  club  of  Samuel  Johnson  dispatched  both  of  them  out¬ 
right  ;  although  the  youngest  monster,  misnamed  unity  of  action, 
was  not  suspected  by  Lexiphanes  of  being  merely  a  mischievous 
pretender ;  and  was  therefore  left  by  him  alive,  to  gnaw’  a  little 
longer  at  the  vitals  of  dramatic  poetry.  After  all  the  admissions 
that  were  made,  (and  some  of  them  were  very  broad  ones,)  as  to 
the  degree  of  license  in  plan  which  was  consistent  with  the  essence 
of  the  modern  drama,  it  was  still  confessed  that  Shakspeare  had 
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transgressed  even  the  widest  of  all  allowable  limits;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  some  strong  positions  laid  down  generally  by  Johnson, 
to  be  contradicted  by  himself  in  detail,  we  recollect  nothing  that 
goes  farther  towards  a  defence  of  the  poet  on  this  ground,  than 
the  assertion  of  Lord  Karnes,  made  peremptorily,  but  not  followed 
out  to  its  consequences,  that  in  all  his  works  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  single  barren  scene, — not  a  single  scene  which  does  not 
serve  a  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  our  own  age  the  conviction  has  gradually  forced 
its  way,  from  the  closets  of  a  few  philosophical  critics,  to  the  minds 
of  all  enlightened  students  of  literature,  that  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
gpeare  not  only  belong  to  a  class  which  is  in  itself  legitimate,  but 
are  in  that  class  the  highest  of  all  models  either  existing  or 
possible.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  both  of  this  belief,  and 
of  that  improvement  in  the  philosophy  of  criticism  to  which  we 
owe  it,  that  the  admirable  result  thus  admitted  to  have  been 
produced,  should  be  referred  not  to  chance,  or  blind  instinct, 
but  to  intelligent  and  self-conscious  design.  The  greatest  of  all 
poets  is  reverently  acknowledged  to  have  been  also  a  consummate 
artist ;  and  any  cavils  which  have  been  raised  against  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  affect  merely  the  manner  in  which  the  theory  has  been  stated, 
— falling  innocuous  on  the  theory  itself.  In  the  special  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  proposition  there  is  more  room  for  difference. 
Still,  however,  of  all  those  peculiarities  which  excited  the  sur¬ 
prise  or  disapprobation  of  older  times,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  is  now  considered  as  really  faulty,  by  any  one  entitled  to 
be  heard  in  the  matter ;  except  those  conceits  and  plays  upon 
words  which  are  so  frequent  in  most  of  the  poet’s  works,  and  are 
entirely  excluded  from  none  of  them  but  Macbeth.  The  spirit 
of  the  best  criticism  on  Sbakspeare  to  which  the  present  century 
has  given  birth,  is  well  exemplified  in  two  of  the  works  which 
now  lie  before  us;  proceeding  from  writers  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  perhaps,  to  have,  amidst  all  dissimilarities,  understood 
him  more  adequately  than  any  others  of  our  time.  Mr  Cole¬ 
ridge,  the  earliest  of  those  who  preached  systematically  among 
us  the  sound  doctrine,  belongs  essentially  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  in  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness — in  that  which  is 
permanent  and  universal,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  but  evanes¬ 
cent  and  accidental.  He  is  the  most  renowned  representative  of 
the  school  which  professes  for  the  ‘  star  of  poets’  a  reverence  all 
but  unconditional ; — fixing  its  glance  eagerly  on  his  excellencies, 
and  adverting  to  any  possible  defects  not  only  rarely  and  reluc¬ 
tantly,  but  with  a  self-distrust  which  feels,  as  this  writer  has  more 
than  once  expressed  it,  that  what  now  seems  a  fault  may  upon 
more  mature  study  appear  to  be  a  beauty.  A  tone  of  criticism, 
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equally  cheerful  in  its  acknowledgment  of  excellence,  and  really 
not  less  warm  in  its  admiration,  but  considerably  more  discrimi¬ 
native  in  its  judgments,  and  more  walling  to  allow  weight  to  con¬ 
siderations  derived  from  historical  views  of  literature,  pervades 
those  strongly  conceived  and  finely  expressed  observations  by 
Mr  Hallam,  whose  value  is  impaired  by  nothing  save  the  con¬ 
ciseness  forced  on  the  writer  by  the  objects  and  plan  of  his 
work. 


‘  Let  me  now,’  says  the  former,  ‘  proceed  to  destroy,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  my  power,  the  popular  notion  that  Shakspeare  was  a  great  dramatist  by 
mere  instinct;  that  he  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite,  and  sank  below 
men  of  second  or  third-rate  power  when  he  attempted  aught  beside  the 
drama — even  as  bees  construct  their  cells  and  manufacture  their  honey 
to  admirable  perfection,  but  would  in  vain  attempt  to  build  a  nest.  •  * 

**««**»  However  inferior,  in  ability  I  may  be  to  some 
who  have  followed  me,  I  own  I  am  proud  that  I  was  the  first  in  time 
who  publicly  demonstrated,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  that  the 
supposed  irregularity  and  extravagances  of  Shakspeare  were  the  mere 
dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  because  it  had  not  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  swan.  In  all  the  successive  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
by  me  since  my  first  attempt  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  has  been,  and 
it  still  remains,  my  object  to  prove,  that  in  all  points,  from  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  most  minute,  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  his  genius ;  nay,  that  his  genius  reveals  itself  in  his  judgment 
as  in  its  most  exalted  form.  And  the  nrnre  gladly  do  I  recur  to  this 
subject,  from  the  clear  conviction  that  to  judge  ariglit,  and  with  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  concerning  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  implies  the  power  and  the  means  of  judging  rightly  of  all 
other  works  of  intellect,  those  of  abstract  science  alone  excepted.  *  * 

•  *  The  true  ground  of  the  mistake  lies  in  the  confounding  mecha¬ 

nical  regularity  with  organic  form.  The  form  is  mechanic,  when  on  any 
given  material  we  impress  a  predetermined  form,  not  necessarily  arising 
out  of  the  properties  of  the  material ;  as  when  to  a  mass  of  vvet  clay  we 
give  whatever  shape  we  wish  it  to  retain  when  hardened.  The  organic 
form  on  the  other  hand  is  innate  :  it  shapes,  as  it  develops  itself,  from 
within ;  and  the  fulness  of  its  development  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  perfection  of  its  outward  form.  Such  as  the  life  is,  such  is  the 
form.  Nature,  the  prime  genial  artist,  inexhaustible  in  diverse  powers, 
is  equally  inexhaustible  in  forms ;  each  exterior  is  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  being  within,  its  true  image  rellected  and  thrown  out 
from  the  concave  mirror ;  and  even  such  is  the  appropriate  excellence 
of  her  chosen  poet,  of  our  own  Shakspeare,  himself  a  nature  humanized, 
a  genial  understanding  directing,  self-consciously,  a  power  and  an  im¬ 
plicit  wisdom  deeper  even  than  our  consciousness.  I  greatly  dislike 
beauties  and  selections  in  general ;  but,  as  proof  positive  of  his  unri¬ 
valled  excellence,  I  should  like  to  try  Shakspeare  by  this  criterion. 
Make  out  your  amplest  catalogue  of  all  the  human  faculties,  as  reason  or 
the  moral  law,  the  will,  the  feeling  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two  called 
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the  conscience,  the  understanding  or  prudence,  wit,  fancy,  imagination, 
judgment — and  then  of  the  objects  on  which  these  are  to  be  employed,  as 
the  beauties,  the  terrors,  and  the  seeming  caprices  of  nature,  the  realities 
and  the  capabilities,  that  is,  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  of  the  human  mind, 
conceived  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  social  being,  as  in  innocence  or  in 
guilt,  in  a  play-paradise  or  in  a  war- held  of  temptation — and  then  com¬ 
pare  with  Shakspeare,  under  each  of  these  heads,  all  or  any  of  the  writers 
in  prose  or  verse  that  have  ever  lived  !  Who  that  is  competent  to  judge, 
doubts  the  result  ?  And  ask  your  own  hearts — ask  your  own  common 
sense — to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  man  being — I  say  not  the 
drunken  savage  of  that  wretched  sciolist  whom  Frenchmen,  to  their 
shame,  have  honoured  before  their  elder  and  better  worthies — but  the 
anomalous,  the  wild,  the  irregular  genius  of  our  daily  criticism  I  What  I 
Are  we  to  have  miracles  in  sport  ?  Or,  I  speak  reverently,  does  God 
choose  idiots  by  whom  to  convey  divine  truths  to  man  ?  *  *  *  * 
That  law  of  unity  which  has  its  foundations,  not  in  the  factitious  ne¬ 
cessity  of  custom,  but  in  nature  itself,  the  unity  of  feeling,  is  every  where 
and  at  all  times  observed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  plays.  Read  Romeo  and 
Juliet — all  is  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  its  follies,  its  virtues,  its 
precipitancies ;  spring  with  its  odours,  its  flowers,  and  its  transiency ; 
it  is  one  and  the  same  feeling  that  commences,  goes  through,  and  ends 
the  play.  *  *  ♦  *  I  liave  previously  had  occasion  to  speak  at 
large  on  the  subject  of  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  as 
applied  to  the  tkama  in  the  abstract,  and  to  the  particular  stage  for  which 
Shakspeare  wrote,  as  fur  as  he  cun  be  said  to  have  written  for  any  stage 
but  that  of  the  universal  mind.  I  hope  I  have  in  some  measure  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  demonstrating,  that  the  former  two,  instead  of  being  rules, 
were  mere  inconveniences  attached  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  drama  ;  that  the  last  alone  deserved  the  name  of  a  principle  ;  and 
that  in  the  preservation  of  this  unity  Shakspeare  stood  pre-eminent. 
Yet,  instead  of  unity  enaction,  I  should  greatly  prefer  the  more  appro¬ 
priate,  though  scholastic  and  uncouth  words,  homogeneity,  proportion¬ 
ateness,  and  totality  of  interest — expressions  which  involve  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  or  rather  the  essential  difference,  betwixt  the  shaping  skill  of  me¬ 
chanical  talent  and  the  creative,  productive,  life-power  of  inspired 
genius.  In  the  former,  each  part  is  separately  conceived,  and  then,  by 
a  succeeding  act,  put  together,  not  as  watches  are  made  for  wholesale, 
(for  there  each  part  supposes  a  preconception  of  the  w  hole  in  some  mind,) 
but  more  like  pictures  on  a  motley  screen.  W’hence  arises  the  harmony 
that  strikes  us  in  the  wildest  natural  landscapes — in  the  relative  shapes 
of  rocks — the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths,  ferns,  and  lichens,  the 
leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  oak,  the  stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of 
the  birch  and  other  mountain  trees,  varying  from  verging  autumn  to 
returning  spring — compared  with  the  visual  effect  from  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  artihcial  plantations  ?  From  this  ; — that  the  natural  landscape  is 
effected,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  energy  modified  ah  intra  in  each  com¬ 
ponent  part.’ — (Coleridge’s  Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.) 

‘  The  name  of  Shakspeare,’  says  Mr  Hallam,  ‘  is  the  greatest  in  our 
literature — it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  -No  man  ever  came  near 
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to  him  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  mind;  no  man  had  e\\.-  i,ucli 
strength  at  once,  and  such  variety  of  imagination.  Coleridge  has  most 
felicitously  applied  to  him  a  Greek  epithet,  given  before  to  I  know  not 
whom,  certainly  none  so  deserving  of  it,  /uvfutev!,  the  thousand-souled 
Shakspeare.  The  number  of  characters  in  his  plays  is  astonishingly 
great,  without  reckoning  those  who,  although  transient,  have  often  their 
individuality,  all  distinct,  all  types  of  human  life  in  well-defined  diifer* 
ences.  Yet  he  never  takes  an  abstract  quality  to  embody  it,  scarcely 
perhaps  a  definite  condition  of  manners,  as  Jonson  does  ;  nor  did  he  draw 
much,  as  I  conceive,  from  living  models ;  there  is  no  manifest  appearance 
of  personal  caricature  in  his  comedies,  though  in  some  slight  traits  of 
character  this  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  case.  Above  all,  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  his  contemporaries  wrote  for  the  stage,  in  the  worst  though 
most  literal,  and  of  late  years  the  most  usual  sense :  making  the  servants 
and  handmaids  of  dramatic  invention  to  lord  over  it,  and  limiting  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  poet’s  mind  to  those  of  the  performers.  If  this  poverty 
of  the  representative  department  of  the  drama  had  hung  like  an  incum¬ 
bent  fiend  on  the  creative  power  of  Shakspeare,  how  would  he  have 
poured  forth  with  such  inexhaustible  prodigality,  the  vast  diversity  of 
characters  that  we  find  in  some  of  his  plays  ?  This  it  is  in  which  he 
leaves  far  behind,  not  the  dramatists  alone,  but  all  writers  of  fiction. 
Compare  with  him  Homer,  the  tragedians  of  Greece,  the  poets  of  Italy, 
Plautus,  Cervantes,  Moliere,  Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Richardson, 
Scott,  the  romancers  of  the  elder  or  later  schools, — one  man  has  far  more 
than  surpassed  them  all.  Others  may  have  been  as  sublime,  others  may 
have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  equalled  him  in  grace  and 
purity  of  language,  and  have  shunned  some  of  his  faults  :  but  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Shakspeare,  his  intimate  searching  out  of  the  human  heart, 
whether  in  the  gnomic  form  of  sentence,  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition 
of  character,  is  a  gift  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  wanting, 
very  little  manifested,  in  comparison  with  him,4>y  the  English  dramatists 
of  his  own  and  the  subsequent  period  w  hom  we  are  about  to  approach. 
— These  dramatists,  as  we  shall  speedily  perceive,  are  hardly  less  inferior 
to  Shakspeare  in  judgment.  To  this  quality  I  particularly  advert,  be¬ 
cause  foreign  writers,  and  sometimes  our  owm,  have  imputed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  barbarism  and  rudeness  to  his  works.  They  belong,  indeed,  to  an 
age  sufficiently  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  entertainments,  and  are  of  course 
to  be  classed  with  what  is  called  the  romantic  school,  which  has  hardly 
yet  shaken  off  that  reproach.  But  no  one  who  has  perused  the  plays 
anterior  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  or  contemporary  with  them,  or  subsequent 
to  them,  down  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  the  civil  war,  will  pretend 
to  deny  that  there  is  far  less  regularity,  in  regard  to  every  thing  where 
regularity  can  be  desired,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these,  (perhaps  in  all 
the  tragedies,)  than  in  his  own.  We  need  only  repeat  the  names  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure.  The  plots  in  these  are  ex¬ 
cellently  constructed,  and  in  some  with  uncommon  artifice.  But  even 
where  an  analysis  of  the  story  might  excite  criticism,  there  is  generally 
a  unity  of  interest  which  tones  the  whole.  The  Winter’s  Tale  is  not  a 
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model  to  follow,  but  we  feel  that  the  Winter’s  Tale  is  a  single  story :  it 
is  even  managed  as  such  with  consummate  skill.  It  is  another  proof  of 
Sbukspeare’s  judgment,  that  he  has  given  action  enough  to  his  comedies 
without  the  bustling  intricacy  of  the  Spanish  stage.  If  his  plots  have 
any  little  obscurity  in  some  parts,  it  is  from  copying  his  novel  or  history 
too  minutely.  The  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  has  been  carried  so  far  of  late 
years,  that  Drake,  and  perhaps  greater  authorities,  have  been  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  any  faults  in  his  plays.  This,  however,  is  an  extrava¬ 
gance,  rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than  honourable  to  the  poet.  Be¬ 
sides  the  blemishes  of  construction  in  some  of  his  plots,  which  are  par¬ 
donable,  but  still  blemishes,  there  are  too  many  in  his  style.  His  conceits 
and  quibbles  often  spoil  the  effect  of  his  scenes,  and  take  off  from  the 
passion  he  would  excite.’ — (Hallam’s  History  of  Literature,  vol.  jii.) 

While  the  opinions  of  Shakspeare’s  own  countrymen,  regard¬ 
ing  him,  were  undergoing  the  progress  which  has  been  thus 
hastily  sketched,  his  works  had  found  their  way  both  into  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  and  the  closets  of  the  students  of  Germany. 

But  between  the  criticism  of  France  and  that  of  England,  in  the 
matter  of  dramatic  poetry,  there  has  taken  place,  down  to  our  own 
times,  neither  action  -nor  reaction  to  any  extent  at  all  material ; 
and  it  would  be  a  task  not  less  unpleasant  than  unprofitable,  to 
expose  the  alternate  insolence,  timidity,  and  coldness,  which 
characterise  every  thing  that  was  said  of  our  great  poet  in  that 
country,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  pass  over  in  equal  silence,  the  attacks  of  Voltaire 
and  the  defence  by  La  Place — the  translations  and  analyses  of 
Le  Tourneur,  and  the  showy  imitations  of  Ducis.  We  have 
greater  reluctance  in  avowing  our  conviction,  which  nothing  re¬ 
cently  presented  to  our  notice  has  been  able  to  shake,  that  even 
in  our  own  day,  the  views  of  our  continental  neighbours  regard¬ 
ing  Shakspeare  are  eminently  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
will  not,  indeed,  do  the  French  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  the 
opinion  of  their  intelligent  students  of  literature  is  fitly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  latest  work  on  the  subject,  which  we  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  see — the  Essais  Litteraircs  of  an  impertinently  clever 
gentleman,  calling  himself  Monsieur  Paul  Duport ;  and  from  the 
tone  which  now  prevails  in  much  of -their  periodical  criticism,  as 
well  as  from  the  state  of  their  national  stage,  (unpromising  as  in 
most  respects  it  is,)  we  arc  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  public 
mind  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  creed  entertained  by  those 
who  are  regarded  as  the  authoritative  expounders  of  the  laws  of 
literary  composition.  But  still,  when  we  glance  downwards  along 
the  list  of  eminent  names  which  have,  there,  as  elsewhere,  ranged 
themselves  around  Shakspeare  as  a  centre,  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  decided  symptoms 
of  an  approach  to  philosophical  appreciation.  Madame  de  Sta’el, 
VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CXLIV.  2  G 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  M.  Vlllemain,  not  far  from 
its  close,  satisfy  us  quite  as  little  as  M.  Charles  Dupin,  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.  Much  strength  of  thought  there  is, 
much  acuteness  of  analysis,  much  warmth  of  admiration,  and  much 
brilliant  eloquence  of  style,  and  from  such  writers  as  these  or  M. 
Guizot,  nothing  less  could  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  point  at 
which  all  of  them  seem  to  stand  is  very  little  removed  from  that 
which  was  occupied  by  the  best  of  our  own  critics,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  classes  of  writers  admire, 
but  both  admire  in  spite  of  themselves  ;  both  are  irresistibly  hur¬ 
ried  along  by  the  power  of  the  poet,  but  both  avow  that  the 
feeling  contradicts  the  conclusions  of  their  deliberate  judgment. 

In  Germany,  the  reception  of  Shakspeare  has  been  remarkably 
different.  At  the  present  day,  in  fact,  our  Teutonic  kinsmen  are 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  two  assertions,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  eesthetical  work  entered  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  fair  at  Leipzig: — First,  that  the  Germans  understand  Shak¬ 
speare  infinitely  better  than  his  own  countrymen  do;  secondly,  that 
so  far  as  the  English  do  understand  him,  the  Germans  are  the 
teachers  to  whom  they  owe  their  knowledge.  The  latter  allega¬ 
tion  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  former ;  but  neither  is  true  in 
the  sense  intended  by  most  of  those  wdio  make  them. 

The  leading  purpose  of  these  remarks  forbids  us  to  enter  on 
such  a  retrospect  as  would  be  necessary,  for  setting  in  a  clear 
light  the  state  of  opinions  on  Shakspeare,  in  Germany,  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  will  not  quote,  as  fair  specimens,  the 
stupid  carelessness  of  Benthem  in  the  beginning  of  that  age ;  nor, 
from  the  middle  of  it,  the  pedantic  condescension  of  Jbeher,  nor 
the  avowed  contempt  expressed  by  no  less  learned  a  man  than 
Gottsched  ;  but  we  would  remind  our  foreign  friends,  that,  if  they 
disavow  dicta  which  those  writers  were  able  to  impose  on  the  public 
.of  their  own  nation  as  sound  criticism,  the  English  both  disclaim 
jiow,  and  treated  with  utter  disregard  at  the  time,  not  only  all  that 
was  said  by  the  Kymers  and  Gildons,  and  others  of  the  same 
species,  but  much  also  that  was  farthest  wrong  in  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  better  commentators.  In  that  age,  however,  there 
appeared  in  Germany  two  thinkers  entitled  to  rank  far  above  any 
other  critics  whom  Europe  had  then  to  show — thinkers,  indeed, 
who  are  the  founders  of  all  that  philosophy  which  the  art  of  criticism 
in  their  nation  has  since  so  strongly  displayed.  The  extraordinary 
mind  of  Lessing,  equally  clear,  acute,  profound,  and  sensitive,  scat¬ 
tered  the  exotic  prejudices  that  deformed  the  literature  of  his  time, 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  which,  as  they  fell,  arranged  themselves, 
as  if  by  chance,  into  the  elements  of  a  novel  system.  The  intel¬ 
lect  of  Herder,  less  analytical  but  more  originally  creative,  at  the 
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same  time  completed  the  work  of  demolition,  and  commenced 
with  forethought  that  of  reconstruction.  Both  attached  them¬ 
selves  enthusiastically  to  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  highest  model  in 
the  art ;  and  while  Lessing’s  labours  in  this  department  are,  with 
incidental  exceptions,  purely  polemical,  much  of  Herder’s  is  of  a 
more  positive  cast.  In  truth,  one  essay  of  the  latter,  published 
in  1773,  contains  the  whole  substance  of  those  theories  which 
were  afterwards  promulgated,  in  an  extended  form,  by  the  Schle- 
gels.  But  the  voices  of  those  great  men  sounded  in  a  wilderness. 
Wieland,  who  had  begun  to  aid  them,  deserted  the  cause  in  de¬ 
spair  ;  and  Eschenburg,  who  completed  and  continued  Wieland’s 
translation  of  Shakspeare,  and  also  published  a  separate  work  on 
the  poet,  was,  though  no  weakling,  yet  unequal  to  the  contest. 
Meanwhile,  however,  under  such  auspices,  arose  that  national 
school  of  poetry,  of  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  heads. 
Shakspeare’s  genius  was  the  sun  that  developed  the  germs  of  The 
Robbers,  of  Wallenstein,  and  of  Gotz  of  Berlichingen  ;  and  a 
whole  people,  proud  of  possessing  at  length  a  poetical  literature 
of  their  own,  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  but  increased 
by  imperfection  of  knowledge,  him  whom  their  own  admired 
poets  thankfully  acknowledged  to  have  been  their  teacher  and 
example.  This  progression  of  events  was  closed  by  William 
Schlegel’s  works.  His  translation  of  most  of  Shakspeare’s  plays, 
perhaps  the  very  best  poetical  version  ever  executed,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  celebrated  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature, 
and  by  those  other  critical  treatises,  of  which  the  lectures  were 
the  completion. 

Of  that  which  has  been  done  for  Shakspeare,  in  the  present 
century,  both  among  ourselves  and  in  Germany,  a  notion,  though 
not  a  complete  one,  may  be  derived  from  the  list  of  works  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  article.  The  catalogue  is  of  course  a  mere  selec¬ 
tion,  even  for  the  comparatively  recent  period  it  embraces ;  and 
in  both  countries  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  of  the  age  pro¬ 
duced  much  that  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  With  us,  indeed, 
as  well  as  abroad,  the  increasing  admiration  for  Shakspeare  has 
been  not  so  properly  a  lesson  taught  directly  by  formal  disserta¬ 
tions,  as  a  result  insinuated  by  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  classes 
of  poetry,  and  gaining  strength  as  the  influence  of  that  poetry 
diffused  itself.  But  with  us,  not  only  in  the  inventive  literature 
of  the  period  which  has  just  closed,  but  in  its  incidental  criti¬ 
cisms,  there  was  much  that  formed  a  necessary  disqualification  for 
direct  or  instant  action  on  the  public  mind.  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  whose  opinions  regarding  Shakspeare  had  assumed  a 
philosophical  consistency  before  the  German  critics  became  at  all 
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known  among  us,  were  the  very  men  whose  lessons  were  least 
intelligible  and  least  aeceptable ;  and  while  the  Schlegels  and 
their  friends  were  able  to  form  a  school  which  was  extensively 
popular,  early  in  the  century,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  any 
very  strong  impression  made  in  our  own  literature  at  large  till  the 
appearance  of  Hazlitt’s  dramatic  criticisms.  With  eccentricities 
in  thinking  which  sometimes  led  him  aside  from  the  goal,  while 
meaner  men  reached  it  by  plodding  on  blindfold — with  a  want  of 
perfect  harmony  in  feeling,  which  made  not  a  little  in  the  world  of 
poetry  an  absolute  blank  to  his  intellect — thiswriter  yet  possessed, 
in  his  clear  appreciation  of  the  essential  elements  of  dramatic  and 
poetical  art,  and  in  the  eloquence  and  moral  vigour  with  which 
all  his  views  were  stated,  such  qualifications  for  expounding  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  as  no  one  in  Britain  had  previously 
exhibited  in  combination.  , 

Every  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  concurred  in  forwarding  the 
result.  The  minds  of  our  most  eminent  literary  men  became 
imbued  with  just  notions  of  dramatic  theory  ;  our  ancient  stage 
was  the  avowed  model  on  which  were  founded  dramatic  works  of 
high  genius ;  the  dramatic  monuments  of  our  golden  age  were 
zealously  studied,  and  the  most  important  of  them  edited  with 
learning  and  talent.  The  bibliomania  of  the  day  made  a  vast 
mass  of  our  older  literature  generally  accessible,  and  thus  opened 
the  way  for  remedying  that  which  was  the  real  defect  of  the  older 
commentators.  The  ground  thus  long  and  anxiously  prepared 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  produced  more  than  its  first-fruits; 
but  these  are  both  valuable  in  themselves,  and  present  a  cheering 
promise  of  future  harvests. 

Among  the  recent  works  which  have  chiefly  aimed  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  critical  view,  the  first  place  unquestionably  belongs  to  those 
of  Coleridge,  Hallam,  and  Mrs  Jameson.  Of  the  two  latter,  it 
is  needless  to  say  more  than  that  those  sections  of  Mr  Hallam’s 
late  work  which  treat  of  Shakspeare  are  worthy  of  his  name, 
and  that  Mrs  Jameson’s  sketches  of  the  poet’s  female  characters 
are,  in  the  narrower  path  in  which  they  move,  equally  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  popularity  they  have  attained.  Coleridge’s  specula¬ 
tions  come  before  us  in  the  same  fragmentary  shape  which 
so  sadly  characterised  all  the  efforts  of  his  remarkable  but 
anomalous  mind.  We  have  extracts  from  lectures  of  all  dates 
since  1802,  partly  in  the  words  of  the  critic’s  own  manu¬ 
scripts,  partly  the  mere  notes  of  his  hearers ;  we  have  isolated 
memoranda,  of  which  most  are  the  writer’s  own,  but  some  are 
only  quotations ;  we  have  changes  of  opinion  stated  vythout 
being  accounted  for,  and  hints  of  other  opinions  insufficiently 
explained. .  And  yet,  for  such  readers  as  will  be  neither  repelled 
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nor  seduced  by  certain  of  Coleridge’s  peculiarities  both  in  style 
and  matter,  nothing  that  has  ever  been  said  of  Shakspeare  will 
suggest  so  much  valuable  thought  as  the  criticisms  contained  in 
the  Remains,  and  scattered  through  one  or  two  of  the  other  vo¬ 
lumes  which,  since  his  death,  have  attempted  to  preserve  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  conversations. 

In  the  antiquarian  department,  though  too  remote  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  date  to  require  minute  notice,  we  find  Dr  Drake’s  Shakspeare 
and  His  Times; — a  work  very  meritorious  in  its  collection  of  facts, 
and  written  with  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  poet ;  but  advancing 
pretensions  to  critical  authority,  which  it  does  not  justify  either 
by  originality  or  discrimination.  Nearer  to  our  own  day  stands 
Skottowe’s  Life  of  Shahspeare,  dull  but  industrious,  and  useful 
for  its  enquiries  into  the  sources  of  the  poet’s  dramas.  To  Mr 
Courtenay’s  recent  volumes  on  the  historical  plays,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  give  even  this  qualified  commendation.  Their 
design,  indeed,  though  it  were  adequately  fulfilled,  would  add 
nothing  of  real  value  to  our  knowledge  of  Shakspeare ;  since  it 
appears  a  matter  of  equally  little  moment  whether  the  poet  re¬ 
ceives,  or  whether  he  deserves,  or  does  not  deserve,  that  credit 
for  minute  adherence  to  his  historical  authorities,  of  which  Mr 
Courtenay  insists  on  depriving  him.  But,  in  the  captious  and 
microscopic  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  composed,  we  cannot 
recognise  even  the  merit  which  might  belong  to  the  proper 
execution  of  such  a  plan ;  and  we  fear  the  writer  must  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  the  praise  of  having  amassed  an  unwieldy  heap 
of  materials,  out  of  which  others  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  gather 
something  capable  of  being  applied  to  better  uses.  We  have 
much  more  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the  works  of  two  other  recent 
labourers  in  the  antiquarian  field. 

The  sagacity  and  unconquerable  industry  of  Mr  Collier  have 
added  wonderfully  to  the  stock  of  facts  regarding  our  early  stage 
and  dramatic  literature,  and  even  regarding  the  life  of  Shak¬ 
speare  himself ;  and  both  he  and  Mr  Dyce  deserve  unqualified 
commendation  for  one  important  principle,  of  which  they  have 
been  the  first  among  us  to  perceive  the  full  value.  They 
have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  familiar  knowledge  and  just 
estimate  of  Shakspeare’s  immediate  predecessors  and  early  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  a  step  towards  the  comprehension  of  his  own 
works,  far  more  important  than  the  study  of  the  later  dramatists 
in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  And,  whatever  dissent 
we  might  be  obliged  to  enter  against  some  of  their  critical  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  think  that  no  materials  ever  laid  before  the  public 
are  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the  intelligent  study  of  our  im¬ 
mortal  poet,  os  Mr  Dyce’s  unpretending  and  excellent  editions 
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bf  Peele  and  Greene ;  and  those  less  important  plays  of  the  same 
time,  which  have  been  incorporated  by  Mr  Collier  in  his  improved 
reprint  of  Dodsley’s  collection. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  had  two  edi. 
lions  of  Shakspeare’s  works  laying  claim  to  critical  worth,  and 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  annotations.  That  of  1821,  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  edited  by  James  Boswell  the  younger,  from 
the  materials  left  by  Malone,  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  who  was  the  principal  compiler.  In  its  principles 
it  does  not  advance  a  single  step  beyond  those  which  had  been 
established  previously  by  Malone  himself ;  but  it  has  merit  in  its 
correction  of  the  text ;  and  its  elaborate  spicilegiutn  from  the  com¬ 
mentators  possesses  both  curiosity  and  importance  for  the  syste¬ 
matic  student.  Mr  Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  of  which  we 
have  yet  seen  but  a  part,  is  edited  upon  a  system  quite  dissimilar. 
Indeed  the  only  serious  faults  we  should  be  disposed  to  censure  in 
it,  are — the  excessive  facility  it  sometimes  exhibits  in  stating  views 
which,  however  fashionable,  cannot  be  considered  as  deserving  to 
be  permanently  recordrid — and  an  occasional  inconsistency  of  opin¬ 
ions  on  minor  points,  which,  if  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  same 
temper  as  the  other  peculiarity,  looks  like  an  indication  of  the 
interference  of  more  than  one  mind  in  the  composition  of  the 
critical  dissertations.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  edition  promises 
to  be  the  best  we  have  yet  received ;  and,  as  a  popular  one, 
intended  not  for  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
commentators,  but  for  those  who  simply  desire  to  be  aided  in 
their  study  of  the  poet  himself,  it  is  equally  judicious  in  its  plan, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  execution.  With  the  principles  which 
Mr  Knight  has  followed  as  to  the  state  of  the  text,  we  cordially 
and  unreservedly  agree. 

Besides  periodical  essays,  which  we  cannot  here  take  into  ac¬ 
count  either  at  home  or  abroad,  Germany  has  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  present  generation  a  large  number  of  works  either 
devoted  exclusively  to  Shakspeare,  or  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  him.  The  names  which  are  best  known,  and  best 
deserve  to  be  so,  are  those  of  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  late  Franz  Horn, 
and,  more  recent  than  either,  Hermann  Ulrici. 

Horn,  a  man  of  eccentric  habits  in  thought  and  life,  was 
an  industrious  writer  of  poetry,  prose  fiction,  and  criticism. 
His  work,  in  five  volumes,  called  ‘  Shakspeare’s  Plays  Illus- 
‘  trated,’  bears  in  plan  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  less 
elaborate  essay  of  Hazlitt.  A  minute  analysis  of  every  cha¬ 
racter  is  the  groundwork  of  the  general  views  which  are  sug¬ 
gested  as  to  each  drama ;  and,  although  many  of  these  broader 
speculations  are  both  ingenious  and  valuable,  the  clue,  is  too 
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often  lost  in  the  anxious  examination  of  details.  The  book  is 
more  seriously  injured  by  a  prevalent  strangeness,  which  is 
neither  mysticism  nor,  strictly  speaking,  even  paradox,  but 
rather  an  unpractical  and  fantastical  view  of  life,  not  unnatural 
in  a  sickly,  studious,  and  imaginative  man.  Horn’s  admira-. 
tion  for  the  poet  is  boundless. 

But  the  work  which  we  should  have  most  pleasure  in  believing 
to  represent  the  state  of  German  opinions,  is  Dr  Ulrici’s  essay 
‘  On  Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  Relation  to  Calderon 

*  and  Goethe.’  The  book  seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
most  solidly  philosophical  pieces  of  criticism  which  have  issued 
from  the  Teutonic  school,  but,  on  its  own  absolute  merits,  an 
unusually  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Shakspeare’s 
works.  The  theory  upon  which  the  treatise  rests  is  assuredly 
partial  and  imperfect ;  and  also,  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  opinions 
already  received,  palpably  unsound ;  but  the  aspect  in  which  it 
presents  the  poet  of  all  nations,  is  one  which  haS  been  too  often 
overlooked  among  ourselves,  and  grossly  misunderstood  by  soine 
of  the  most  celebrated  among  Ulrici’s  countrymen.  The  general 
discussions,  which  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  waive.  We  cannot,  especially  in  the  way  of 
commentary  on  a  German  text-book,  attempt  to  investigate  either 
the  essence  of  the  drama  in  general,  or  the  essential  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  life  suggested  respectively  by  Christianity  and 
Grecian  Paganism.  The  religious  test  thus  indicated,  is  that  to 
which  the  critic  subjects  both  Shakspeare  and  the  poets  with 
whom  he  compares  him.  ‘  Shakspeare’s  peculiar  character,’  says 
he,  ‘  consists  in  the  greater  purity  and  clearness,  decision  and 
‘  completeness,  with  which  the  Christian  view  of  life  is  repre- 
‘  seated  in  his  dramas.  It  consists  specially  in  this,  that  every 

*  where  the  two  great  elements  of  human  life  and  of  the  his- 
‘  tory  of  the  world — the  divine  guidance  and  the  freedom  of 

*  man — stand  out  in  their  legitimate  authority,  in  organic  connex- 
‘  ion  and  reciprocal  action,  and  thus  in  the  whole  fulness  of  their 

*  truth  and  reality.’  He  insists  emphatically  that  he  recognises 
in  Sbakspeare’s  dramas,  not  indeed  formally  taught  either  theo¬ 
logically  or  ethically,  but  embodied  in  the  genuine  form  of  poeti¬ 
cal  representation,  the  doctrines  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
man,  and  of  the  divine  grace  in  his  salvation  ; — doctrines  which,  as 
he  truly  adds,  are  altogether  left  out  of  sight  in  Goethe’s  view 
of  life,  and  by  Calderon  either  misunderstood  or  unpoetically 
used.  All  this  must  be  to  many  of  us  not  a  little  startling ;  but 
there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  mighty  truth,  not  merely  import¬ 
ant  in  itself,  but  bearing  a  close  relation  to  the  great  dramatist’s 
cast  of  thought ;  a  truth  which,  in  one  sense  or  another,  does 
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furnish  the  clue  to  some  of  the  most  perplexing  riddles  in  the 
poet’s  works.  In  following  out  his  own  system,  Ulrici,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected  from  its  one-sidedness,  has  been  led  to 
many  conclusions  which  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  ;  but  fewer 
of  these  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  essential  parts  of  his  theory, 
than  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  has  worked  it  out.  In 
several  instances,  he  has  literally  resolved  the  leading  idea  in 
which  he  represents  the  unity  of  each  drama  to  consist,  into  a  sub< 
stantive  enunciation  of  a  moral  precept — an  error  against  which 
he  himself  protests.  He  has  erred  still  further  in  acknowledg. 
ing,  as  he  seems  to  do  almost  invariably,  the  principle  of  what 
has  been  called  poetical  justice — a  principle  not  involved  in  his 
own  system  upon  any  right  interpretation  of  it,  and  assuredly  quite 
alien  to  the  far-reaching  speculations  of  Shakspeare.  But  a  man 
who  thinks  of  poetry  as  Ulrici  thinks,  can  never  write  of  it  alto¬ 
gether  unworthily :  one  who  is  willing  to  consider  Shakspeare 
as  coming  up  to  so  lofty  a  standard,  cannot  fail  to  entertain  that 
reverence  for  genius,  and  truth,  and  goodness,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  pleasure  as  well  as  all  soundness  in  criticism ;  and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  analyses  of  the  poet’s  works  which  constitute  the  latter 
half  of  the  volume,  show  the  writer  to  be  fully  qualified  for  ex¬ 
pounding  such  a  creed. 

We  honestly  confess  that  we  have  less  pleasure  in  turning  to 
Tieck,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  among  the  recent  critics  of 
Shakspeare  in  Germany.  Of  the  inventive  works  which  Tieck 
produced  during  his  earlier  days,  we  can  express  sincere  and  hearty 
admiration ;  and  in  regard  to  our  old  dramatic  literature  to 
which  he  has  devoted  years  of  study,  he  possesses  merits  of 
most  rare  attainment  among  foreigners.  His  ‘  Old  English 
*  Theatre,’  his  ‘  School  of  Shakspeare,’  his  ‘  Four  Plays  of 
‘  Shakspeare,’  and  the  versions  contributed  by  him  to  a  lately 
completed  translation  of  the  poet’s  dramas,  which  bears  Schlegel’s 
name  and  his,  place  him  very  high  as  a  translator — not  very 
far  indeed  beneath  his  coadjutor.  In  the  critical  matter,  like¬ 
wise,  which  is  interspersed  in  those  works,  and  is  the  stiiple  of 
his  Dramaturgic  Journal,  while  it  is  the  best  part  of  his  Novels 
founded  on  our  poet’s  life — he  exhibits  not  only  a  remarkable 
amount  of  the  knowledge  most  useful  for  a  commentator  on 
Shakspeare,  but  other  qualifications  too  rare  even  among  those 
who  have  best  discharged  that  office.  His  acquaintance  with  our 
tongue  is  surprisingly  great — minute  enough  to  have  prompt¬ 
ed  a  few  happy  corrections  of  the  text — though  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  so  to  have  guarded  him  against  some  suggestions  nearly 
as  ludicrous  as  the  Frenchman’s  epitaph  on  Shenstone.  His  views 
as  to  Shakspearc’s  diction,  especially  in  reference  to  its  success- 
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ive  periods,  are  indeed  hypothetical  to  excess,  but  full  of  discri¬ 
mination  and  usefulness  ;  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
criticism  of  style  and  language,  his  observations  deserve  very 
great  weight.  But  here,  or  at  a  point  very  little  farther  advanced, 


‘  phical  Englishmen.’  We  are  all,  in  short,  that  I'ieck  in 
every  book  he  writes  is  pleased  to  call  our  countrymen  generally  ; 
and  therefore  presumeably  it  is  from  our  own  blindness,  not 
from  his  demerits,  that  we  are  unable  to  discover  in  what  par¬ 
ticulars  his  profundity,  or  philosophy,  or  critical  soundness, 
either  in  the  analysis  of  characters,  or  in  the  attempt  to 
seize  the  prominent  aspect  of  Shakspeare’s  pieces  as  organic 
wholes,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement  on  the 
lessons  he  learned  from  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Schlegel ;  or  from  those  luckless  and  nameless  English  upon  whom 
he  looks  down  with  such  measured  contempt.  Assuredly  we 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  criticism  of  Germany.  In  what 
we  have  now  said  of  Tieck,  we  consider  ourselves  as  doing  no 
more  than  justice  to  such  men  as  Horn  and  Ulrici ;  and  as  per¬ 
forming  a  duty  towards  our  own  countrymen  in  warning  them 
that,  if  they  shall  ever  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  becoming  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  favourite  critic,  they 
are  likely  to  find  their  expectations  of  instruction  not  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  Tieck  has  not  given  fair  play  to  his  own  opin¬ 
ions  :  his  fragmentary  notices  are  nearly  as  tantalizing  as  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  ;  and,  when  the  great  work  on  Shakspeare  promised  for 
the  last  five-and-thirty  years  shall  at  length  come  forth,  it 
will  give  us  pleasure  to  perceive  that  those  conclusions  of 
his  from  which  we  dissent  have  been  misunderstood  by  us,  be¬ 
cause  imperfectly  expounded ;  and  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  the  many  opinions  which  he  has  stated,  (as  some  of  his  own 
countrymen  complain,)  without  condescending  to  assign  any 
grounds  at  all.  We  may  then,  perhaps,  learn  how  Tieck’s  strange 
explanation  of  the  charge  against  Cassio  of  being  a  Florentine, 
is  reconcilable  with  Shakspeare’s  tone  of  moral  thought.  We 
may  then  learn  that  there  is  a  philosophical  propriety  in  his  theory, 
which  accounts  for  Hamlet’s  behaviour  towards  Ophelia  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  had  previously  seduced  her.  We  may  then  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  poet,  when  be  makes  Timon  bitterly  say,  in  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  that  he  had  met  one  honest  man,  *  and  he’s 
a  Steward,*  intended  a  punning  compliment  to  his  patron  King 
James ;  and  we  may  then  also  discover  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  surprise  we  feel,  (probably  our  readers  will  feel  it  also,)  on 
being  told  that  the  words  ‘  and  the  great  globe  itself,’  in  the 
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solemnly  magnificent  passage  of  the  ‘  Tempest,’  contain  another 
pun,  manifestly  alluding  to  the  burning  of  the  Globe  Theatre ! 
Till  we  shall  have  been  enlightened  on  such  points,  and  on  many 
others,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying,  that  the  critic,  of  whose 
comments  these  are  fair  and  adequate  specimens,  is  not  a  guide 
whom  we  can  desire  to  see  followed  by  the  students  of  Shuk- 
speare. 

The  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  state  of  recent 
Shakspearian  Literature,  with  the  retrospects  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  attaining  the  proper  position,  has  detained  us  long 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Shakspeare  himself.  It  is  time 
to  attempt  gathering  some  of  the  special  results  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  works  that  have  been  brought  under  notice.  And, 
first,  as  to  the  poet’s  life. 

To  the  history  of  his  youth  little  has  been  added.  Malone 
had  completed  our  acquaintance  with  his  family,  so  far  as  it  is  at 
all  likely  to  be  ever  recoverable ;  and  the  farrago  of  traditions 
regarding  his  early  employments  had  been  too  carefully  sifted  by 
that  writer  and  others,  to  leave  much  to  reward  the  industry  of 
after  generations.  But  the  scepticism  on  this  head  was  at  one 
time  carried  too  far  ;  especially  since,  by  a  kind  of  logical  process 
not  uncommon  in  any  class  of  inquiries, its  results  were  both  stated 
as  causes  accounting  for  the  poet’s  supposed  want  of  learning,  and 
effects  flowing  from  it.  For  our  own  part,  while  we  devoutly 
disbelieve  the  story  of  the  butcher’s  boy,  and  have  little  faith  in 
any  part  of  the  adventure  of  the  deer-stealing,  we  look  with  a  more 
favourable  eye  on  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare  in  his  youth 
must  have  acted  for  some  time  as  an  attorney’s  clerk;  nor  can  we 
regard  old  Aubrey’s  tale  of  his  having  been  a  country-schoolmas¬ 
ter,  as  one  that  might  not  have  been  founded  on  some  circumstance 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  it.  The  known  facts  regarding  the 
worldly  affairs  of  Shakspeare’s  father,  the  glover  and  alderman, 
present  him  to  us  as  at  one  time  a  prosperous  man,  whose  decay 
had  not  proceeded  far  till  the  earlier  years  of  his  son’s  boyhood 
were  completed.  The  story  of  the  boy’s  having  spent  some  time 
at  the  free  school  of  Stratford  is  probable  in  itself ;  and  if  his 
father’s  poverty  afterwards  compelled  him  to  labour  for  his  own 
subsistence,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  he  might  not  have 
found  opportunities  for  doing  so  in  some  inferior  department 
of  the  law  or  its  local  courts.  And  that  this  was  really  the 
case,  is  made  highly  probable,  not  only  by  his  legal  phraseo- 
logy,  (which  is  nearly  as  characteristic  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,) 
but  by  the  sneer  of  Lodge  on  the  Hamlet,  of  the  application 
of  which  to  Shakspeare  there  can  now  be  little  doubt.  That 
he  had  little  Greek,  very  little,  if  any,  we  willingly  believe, — 
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few  men  in  England  in  his  time  had  much,  and  hia  position 
gave  him  slight  chance  of  being  in  the  number.  That  he  had 
‘small  Latin,’  as  Ben  Jonson  tells  us,  we  also  believe;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  had  none ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
he  must  have  had  more  than  what  merely  enabled  him  to  spell 
Sir  Hugh  Evans’  Hig,  hag,  hog.  The  Latin  lines  in  some  of 
his  earlier  works,  (the  ‘  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL’  for  example, 
where  the  verses  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  altered  form  of 
the  play,)  and  things  of  the  same  kind,  are  proofs  of  one  sort ;  the 
classicism  of  his  poems,  and  not  a  little  imagery  interspersed 
through  many  of  his  dramas,  are  proofs  of  another  kind,  not  deci¬ 
sive  in  themselves,  yet  calculated  to  aid  other  evidence ;  but  a  much 
stronger  proof  than  any  other  is  his  frequent  Latinism  of  diction — 
the  use  of  Latin  words,  in  Latin  and  peculiar  senses,  for  many  of 
which  no  precedent  has  ever  been  discovered.  Ail  this  leaves 
untouched  the  really  valuable  part  of  Farmer’s  spirited  essay, 
with  its  fundamental  proposition,  that  Shakspeare’s  studies  lay 
demonstrably  not  in  Latin — an  assertion  which  we  do  not  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  subject  to  any  material  modification,  although  the  poet 
was  assuredly  capable  of  reading  Latin,  and  did  read  it.  On 
the  modern  languages.  Farmer’s  proof  of  the  poet’s  ignorance  is 
quite  futile ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  French  and  Italian, 
though  probably  very  superficial,  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  allowed  him 
occasionally  to  add  a  new  novel,  untranslated,  to  his  stock  of 
materials. 

On  the  latest  authentic  fact  of  Shakspeare’s  youth,  his  early 
and  probably  unfortunate  marriage,  a  paper  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1836,  and  apparently 
genuine,  has  thrown  a  light  confirmatory  of  previous  suspicions. 
It  is  the  marriage-license  of  ‘  William  Shagspere’  with  ‘  Anne 
‘  Hathwey,’ — a  document  bearing  haste  and  irregularity  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  leading  to  inferences  that  become  certainty  from 
the  known  date  of  the  eldest  child’s  birth. 

W’e  next  find  Shakspeare  in  London.  The  foolish  legend  of 
his  having  long  held  horses  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  those 
kindred  tales  which  concurred  in  representing  him  as  having 
toiled  upwards  from  a  menial  situation  of  one  kind  or  another, 
had, always  been  generally  disbelieved;  but  of  his  pecuniary 
affaira  nothing  could  be  traced  till  about  the  end  of  the  century ; 
and  the  earliest  record  of  his  connexion  with  the  theatre  was  the 
patent  of  1603.  The  renewed  grant  of  arms,  indeed,  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  1596,  raised  an  inference  in  favour  of  the  son’s  advancing 
fortunes,  but  this  was  all.  We  can  now  trace  Shakspeare’s  in- 
V^t  in  the  theatre  from  a  much  earlier  date,  and  have  materials 
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for  estimating  its  value  after  his  fame  had  been  secured.  Besides 
having  learned  some  additional  circumstances  that  must  have  fa> 
cilitated  his  introduction  to  the  stage,  we  know  that,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1589,  a  few  months  after  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  was  one  of  the  Queen’s  players  at  the  Blackfriars — pos¬ 
sessing  a  share  in  the  establishment  as  a  proprietor,  and  ranking 
twelfth  in  a  list  of  sixteen.  In  1596  he  appears  as  one  of  eight 
sharers  who  petitioned  the  Privy- Council  for  leave  to  repair  the 
same  building ;  and  the  order  of  the  names,  among  which  his 
stands  fifth,  is  again  an  index  to  his  comparative  station,  which 
the  patent  of  1603  indicates  to  have  been  then  among  the  first. 
Accordingly,  for  the  year  1608,  we  ascertain  that  the  profits  of 
the  theatre  were  divided  into  twenty  shares,  of  which  Shakspeare 
and  Burbadge,  the  largest  proprietors,  each  possessed  four,  while 
to  the  poet  belonged  also  the  wardrobe  and  properties.  A  value 
was  then  set  upon  these  interests,  which,  as  the  purpose  was  a 
claim  of  compensation  for  a  proposed  removal  of  the  players  by 
the  Corporation,  was  probably  not  under  the  truth.  Shakspeare 
estimates  his  interest  as  worth  in  all  above  £1400 ;  or  between 
£6000  and  £7000  of  our  modern  money.  All  these  ‘  New  Facts’ 
of  Mr  Collier,  are  interesting ;  but  for  the  criticism  of  the  poet’s 
works  the  first  of  them  possesses  peculiar  importance. 

Another  section  of  Shakspeare’s  history  in  the  metropolis,  is 
composed  by  that  romantic  chain  of  adventures  which  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  hidden  beneath  the  obscure  allusions  of  the  sonnets. 
There  was,  we  are  told,  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  poet — a  youth 
of  high  birth  and  distinguished  personal  accomplishments ;  there 
was  also  a  dark-haired  lady  whom  the  poet  loved,  but  over  whose 
relations  towards  him  there  is  thrown  [a  veil  of  mystery,  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  see  little  except  the  feeling  of  the  parties — that  their 
love  was  guilt.  The  female,  introduced  to  the  youthful  friend, 
transferred  her  passion  to  him.  The  poet,  at  first  shaken  to  his 
inmost  soul,  recognised  at  length,  in  the  double  treachery,  a  ju¬ 
dicial  visitation  punishing  his  own  oflfence  :  he  cast  oif  the  faith¬ 
less  woman  forever,  but  received  the  repenting  friend  again  to  his 
heart.  That  something  not  very  unlike  this  did  really  happen,  we 
firmly  believe  :  the  supposition  that  the  most  specific  of  the  son¬ 
nets  were  written  by  Shakspeare  for  a  friend  or  friends,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  listened  to  fur  a  moment.  Dr  Drake’s  attempt  to 
make  Lord  Southampton  the  hero  of  the  romance  was  a  failure ; 
and  Mr  Boaden  seems  to  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  he  for 
whom  the  eye  of  Shakspeare  *  played  the  painter,’  was  William 
Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Mr  Brown’s  lively  vo¬ 
lume,  though  chiefly  designed  for  establishing,  in  relation  to  the 
structure  of  those  interesting  and  picturesque  poems,  a  theory 
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fancifully  paradoxical,  but  calculated  to  aid  materially  in  the 
comprehension  of  them,  contains  much  that  is  happily  illustrative 
of  this  singular  story.  We  cannot  enter  further  on  its  details ; 
but  much  that  is  most  unpleasing  in  the  circumstances  connected 
with  those  magnificent  lyrics,  is  removed  by  the  air  of  despond¬ 
ency  and  remorse  which  breathes  through  those  that  come  most 
closely  on  the  facts ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing 
that  Shakspeare  himself  voluntarily  gave  to  the  world  those  beau¬ 
tiful  records  of  the  errors  of  a  great  man.  As  to  Shakspeare’s 
alleged  visit  to  Italy,  which  of  late  has  been  more  than  once  as¬ 
serted,  we  are  quite  incredulous.  Nor  do  we  speak  on  the  subject 
without  possessing  some  knowledge  of  that  country,  nor  without 
having  carefully  considered  the  passages  in  the  poet’s  works 
which  are  said  to  show  his  acquaintance  with  local  peculiarities. 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  the  chronology  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas, 
most  of  the  English  commentators  have  insisted  on  our  starting 
with  the  assumption,  that  he  composed  no  original  plays  till  about 
his  twenty-sixth,  or  twenty-seventh  year.  The  numerous  impro¬ 
babilities  involved  in  this  hypothesis,  which  were  seen  very  clearly 
by  some  of  the  older  annotators  themselves,  have  been  more  ener¬ 
getically  exposed  by  our  German  friends.  It  is  contradicted  by 
the  nature  of  things,  by  the  facts  formerly  suspected  and  now 
known  as  to  the  poet’s  early  station  in  the  theatre^  and  by  the 
very  circumstance  to  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  appealed  in 
proof  of  it — namely,  the  probability  or  certainty  of  hisTaving  been, 
before  the  date  they  fix  on,  engaged  in  altering  for  the  purposes 
of  the  improved  stage,  plays  previously  written  by  others.  But 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  enter  so  positive  a  dissent  to  a 
second  proposition,  which  the  editors  deduce  from  their  first. 
There  is,  say  they,  no  good  reason  for  admitting  as  Shakspeare’s 
any  plays  older  than  those  which  appear  in  the  common  editions. 
This  assertion  may  be  true,  even  though  that  on  which  it  is 
built  by  those  writers  should  be  groundless.  But  the  German 
critics,  from  Schlegel  downwards,  are  unanimous  in  denying  the 
justice  of  the  rejection  ;  and  the  path  of  inquiry  into  which  their 
denial  has  led,  is  so  full  of  matter  illustrating  the  progress  of 
Shakspeare’s  early  works,  that  we  cannot  regret  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  follow  far  in 
the  wake.  No  doubt,  in  any  argument  of  literary  genuineness, 
— to  be  solved,  exclusively  or  almost  wholly  so,  upon  evidence 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  internal  peculiarities  in  the  works 
themselves,  with  other  monuments  of  the  times,  all  belonging  to 
an  age  far  remote — it  may  be  suspected  that  those  who  belong 
to  the  same  nation,  and  speak  the  same  language  with  the  author 
whose  supposed  works  they  examine,  thereby  possess  advantages 
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over  foreigners,  adequate  to  counterbalance  very  heavy  deficien¬ 
cies  in  philosophy,  if  such  really  exist.  But  the  Germans  are 
not  for  a  moment  appalled  by  any  difficulties  of  the  sort. 

The  title-pages  of  old  editions,  the  catalogues  of  booksellers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  modern  scholars,  have  contributed  to  rear  up  a  for¬ 
midable  list  of  plays  laying  claim  to  rank  as  Shakspeare’s  works, 
but  not  received  in  the  common  editions.  Of  all  these  pieces 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  that  has  not  found  some  one  in 
Germany  to  advocate  its  genuineness.  Tieck  proposes  to  admit  no 
fewer  than  eleven,  if  not  more,  all  being  plays  on  subjects  differ- 
entfrom  those  of  Shakspeare’s  acknowledged  works;  but  to  these 
would  have  to  be  added  the  existing  skeletons  or  rough  draughts 
of  several  other  dramas,  which,  according  to  some  critics,  we  must 
believe  the  poet  to  have  written  originally,  and  not  to  have  merely 
altered,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  from  older  writers. 

These  inquiries  have  too  much  interest,  as  well  as  importance, 
to  be  altogether  overlooked.  But  in  the  first  place,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  throw  aside  eight  of  the  disputed  plays,  as  neither 
aiding  our  purpose  of  illustration,  nor  solving  the  difficulty  which 
they  are  brought  forward  to  remove.  These  are,  ‘  The  London 
‘  Prodigal,’  ‘  Sir  John  Oldcastle,’  ‘  Lord  Cromwell,’  ‘  The  Puri- 
‘  tan,’  ‘  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,’  ‘  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
‘  monton,’  ‘  The  Birth  of  Merlin,’  and  ‘  The  Two  Noble 
‘  Kinsmen.’  We  entertain  an  utter  disbelief  in  Shakspeare’s 
concern  with  any  of  these,  excepting  only  the  last,  as  to  which 
also,  our  opinion  is  not  now  so  decided  as  it  once  was.  There  is 
no  truth,  as  regards  those  who  have  pronounced  in  England  the 
most  authoritative  judgments  on  this  question,  in  the  assertion  of 
Tieck  and  others,  that  these  dramas  have  been  rejected  merely 
from  being  thought  too  bad  for  Shakspeare.  They  are  rejected 
because,  except  Fletcher’s  play,  they  are  unlike  him,  not  only  in 
style,  but  in  subjects,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects 
are  conceived  ;  and  because  they  were  written  in  a  period  when 
his  own  peculiarities  of  character  had  been  fully  developed,  and 
when  he  was  engaged  in  producing  other  works,  which  fully  ac¬ 
count  for  his  time.  Tieck  admits  six  at  least  of  these  plays,  and 
has  translated  five  of  them  ;  but  his  conclusion  has  not  been  by 
any  means  universally  acquiesced  in,  even  in  his  own  country. 
‘  I  am  very  curious,’  says  Ulrici,.  ‘  to  know  Tieck’s  grounds  for 
‘receiving  as  Shakspeare’s  “  The  London  Prodigal.”’  We 
share  in  the  curiosity ;  and  we  are  curious  likewise  to  know 
Tieck’s  grounds  for  receiving  as  Shakspeare’s  the  ‘  Sir  John 
‘  Oldcastle  ;  ’  because  Henslowe’s  Diary,  a  contemporary  docu¬ 
ment  beyond  all  suspicion,  has  proved  that  that  play  was  written 
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in  1599  by  no  fewer  than  four  authors,  Drayton,  Monday,  Wil¬ 
son,  and  Hath  way ;  and  that  in  1602  it  received  additions  from 
Dekker. 

But  any  dramas  which,  advancing  similar  claims,  can  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  time  between  the  poet’s  earliest  manhood  and  bis 
twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  introduce  themselves  to  our  no¬ 
tice  under  more  favourable  auspices.  It  is  all  but  incredible, 
perhaps  wholly  incredible,  that  even  the  least  finished  of  those 
plays  that  are  commonly  received,  were  Shakspeare’s  first  at¬ 
tempts  in  his  art.  As  to  some  of  these,  indeed,  including 
more  than  one  of  the  very  earliest,  we  know  that  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  possess  them  is  not  that  which  they  originally 
wore  ;  and  this  circumstance  aids,  not  immaterially,  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  supposing  the  young  poet  to  have  produced 
other  works.  Still  the  necessity  is  not  by  any  means  wholly 
removed ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  suppose,  that  he 
whose  genius  afterwards  (prompted  by  indefatigable  activity) 
poured  out  its  treasures  like  the  fountains  of  a  mighty  river, 
should  have  been  for  years,  in  the  warmest  flow  of  youth,  con¬ 
tent  to  write  two  or  three  plays  and  two  poems.  But  we  despair 
of  being  ever  able  to  identify,  with  any  thing  approaching  to 
probability,  the  fragments  which  his  careless  hand  thus  cast  upon 
the  waters,  and  which  his  maturer  judgment  was  probably  noway 
eager  to  gather  up  again.  The  difficulty  of  any  such  attempt  at 
recognising  the  authorship  of  a  youthful  effort  from  materials 
given  to  us  by  the  later  works  of  the  writer,  is  increased  into 
downright  impracticability  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
stage  was  then  placed. 

From  the  commencement  of  Shakspeare’s  boyhood  till  about 
the  earliest  date  at  which  his  removal  to  London  can  be  possibly 
fixed,  the  drama  lingered  in  the  last  stage  of  a  semi-barbarism. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  possess  any  monument  of  the  time  except 
Whetstone’s  ‘  Promos  and  Cassandra  ;’  but  neither  that  play,  nor 
any  details  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  others,  indicate  the 
slightest  advance  beyond  a  point  of  development  which  had 
been  reached  many  years  before,  by  such  writers  as  Edwards  and 
Gascoyne.  About  1585,  or  Shakspeare’s  twenty-first  year, 
there  opened  a  new  era,  which,  before  the  same  decad  was  closed, 
had  given  birth  to  a  large  number  of  dramas,  many  of  them 
wonderful  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arose  ;  and  several 
possessing  real  and  absolute  excellence.  The  greatest  of  the 
dramatists  in  that  short  but  interesting  era  was  the  unfortunate 
Christopher  Marlowe,  whose  improvements  in  dramatic  versifi¬ 
cation  had  not  less  influence  than  his  singular  combination  of 
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powers  — of  magnificence  with  sweetness,  of  his  own  stern  and 
labouring  strength  with  wailings  of  passionate  sorrow.  On  the 
other  side  stood  Robert  Greene,  infinitely  weaker  in  all  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  highest  walks  of  art  ;  but  endowed  with  an  over- 
flowing  imagination,  half  natural  and  half  scholastic,  and  with  a 
far  keener  perception  than  Marlowe  had  of  the  relations  of  or¬ 
dinary  life  and  character.  Around  Greene  clustered  the  writers 
of  romantic  plays ;  while  most  of  those  who  dramatized  histories 
were  divided,  often  in  the  very  same  works,  between  their  imi- 
t&tion  of  his  liveliness  and  ornament,  and  the  imposing  grandeur 
of  imagery  and  feeling  prompted  by  Marlowe.  Peele,  more 
skilled  in  the  mechanism  of  dramatic  dialogue  than  either,  be¬ 
longed  essentially  to  the  school  of  ‘  Edward  11. and  Kyd,  in  his 
two  parts  of  ‘  Jeronymo,’  works  of  surprising  vigour,  debased  by 
much  absurdity,  out-heroded  the  attractive  extravagances  of 
‘  Tamburlaine.’  But  from  the  time  intervening  between  Marlowe’s 
earliest  blank  verse  and  his  death,  in  1593,  there  exist  several 
dramas,  not  written  by  those  leaders  of  the  stage,  which,  amidst 
palpable  imperfection  and  rudeness,  possess  such  merit  as  might 
tempt  us  to  ask,  regarding  them,  the  same  question  which  the 
German  critics,  in  meeting  denials  of  Shakspeare’s  authorship, 
put  with  such  an  air  of  triumph.  If  Shakspeare  did  not  write 
the  ‘Collier  of  Croydon,’  who  else  about  1590  was  capable  of 
writing  it  ?  It  bears  no  name,  and  is  quite  as  like  Shakspeare’s 
works  as  some  plays  which  have  been  called  his,  by  fanciful  critics, 
or  knavish  booksellers.  If  Shakspeare  did  not  write  the  ener¬ 
getic  drama  called  the  ‘  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,’  who  else  in  1587 
was  capable  of  writing  it  ?  No  doubt  it  is  asserted  to  have  been 
composed  by  one  Hughes,  assisted  by  some  other  templars ;  but 
is  it  incredible  that  those  gentlemen  should  have  taken  the  merit 
of  a  work  which  they  had  engaged  the  young  Warwickshire 
player  to  write  for  them  ?  Our  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  sus¬ 
pect  us  of  putting  such  questions  in  earnest.  Amidst  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  inspiration  which  marked  the  rise  of  this  new  school, 
whose  reign  he  was  to  destroy  in  less  than  ten  years,  Shakspeare 
came  to  London;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  believe  that  he  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  the  advance  of  infant  art  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  believe.  But,  in  examining  plays  like  those  which  are  now 
to  be  enumerated,  bearing  on  them  the  broad  stamp  of  the  time, 
(although  some  of  them  may  have  been  really  produced  some¬ 
what  later,)  and  exhibiting  in  any  individuality  they  possess  no 
influence  beyond  that  of  Peele,  or  Greene,  or  Marlowe,  how  are 
we  to  discover  the  youthful  hand  of  our  great  poet  ? 

The  first  group  of  plays  in  this  class  assigned  to  Shakspeare, 
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consists  of  five,  altogether  foreign  to  the  received  list.  Of  ‘  Fair 
‘  Em’  and  ‘  Mucedorus,’  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  until  better 
grounds  shall  be  given  for  allotting  them  to  Shakspeare  than  those 
on  which  the  claim  has  been  as  yet  rested.  For  the  former,  Tieck’s 
reason  is  assigned  literally  thus : — That  it  was  too  bad  to  be 
attributed  to  Greene  or  Marlowe,  and  (we  translate  the  very 
words)  *  might  very  well  pass  for  the  work  of  a  youth  without 

<  study  or  learning,  and  apparently  without  vocation  to  the 
‘  task  of  a  poet.’  We  will  give  up  all  faith  in  the  promise  of 
youthful  genius,  if  this  be  a  fair  representation  of  Shakspeare’s 
youth ;  and  we  will  do  so  with  equal  resolution  if  he,  at  any 
stage  of  that  time,  could  have  compounded  so  bare,  so  feeble, 
so  unpoetical,  so  undramatic  a  piece  of  manufacture  as  the 

<  Mucedorus,’  with  its  wild  man  of  the  woods,  its  bear  and 
bottle  of  hay,  its  wretched  clown,  and  the  exquisite  silliness  of  its 
serious  personages.  The  third  play,  ‘  Arden  of  Feversham,’  a 
domestic  tragedy,  would,  in  point  of  absolute  merit,  have  done 
no  discredit  to  the  early  manhood  of  Shakspeare  himself ;  but, 
both  in  conception  and  execution,  it  is  quite  unlike  even  his  ear¬ 
liest  manner  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  date  cannot  possibly  be 
removed  so  far  back  as  the  time  before  which  his  own  style  had 
demonstrably  been  formed.  7'he  ‘  Locrine,’  the  language  of  which, 
as  Farmer  long  ago  remarked,  is  exceedingly  like  that  of  ‘  Titus 
Andronicus,’  and  the  speech  of  ‘  the  rugged  Pyrrhus,’  is  one  of 
the  few  plays  as  to  which  we  consider  it  fairly  impossible  to  come 
to  any  decided  conclusion.  It  is  a  characteristic  work  of  its  time, 
though  far  inferior  to  ‘  Andronicus’  as  well  as  to  several  others. 
The  same  character,  of  appropriateness  to  its  age,  but  with  far 
greater  excellence,  belongs  to  ‘  The  Reign  of  Edward  III.’  Capell 
was  the  first  who  directed  attention  to  this  play  as  perhaps  Shak¬ 
speare’s;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  dramas  of  its 
time.  It  is  very  unequal,  and  its  plot  is  unskilfully  divided 
into  two  parts ;  but  through  most  scenes  there  reign  a  pointed 
strength  of  thought  and  expression,  a  clear  richness  of  imagery, 
and  an  apt  though  rough  delineation  of  character,  which  entitle 
it  to  rank  higher  than  any  historical  play  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
excepting  Shukspeare’s  admitted  works  of  this  class,  and  Marlowe’s 
‘  Edward  II.’  One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  disbelieving  it  to 
be  our  poet’s,  is  the  singular  resemblance  it  bears  in  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  story  to  bis  Henry  V. ; — a  fact,  however,  not  entitling 
us  to  believe  what  is  otherwise  extremely  improbable,  that  it  was 
really  written  after  that  play. 

The  second  class  of  disputed  plays  embraces  those  dramas  of 
uncertain  authorship  on  which  Shakspeare  has,  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly,  founded  some  of  his  works.  Of  these  the  ‘  Histories  ’  are 
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the  most  important;  but  two  or  three  others  must  previously  he 
disposed  of.  That  the  poet  had  some  share  in  ‘  Pericles’  is  gener- 
ally  admitted  ;  and  the  same  admission  should  be  made  likewise  as 
to  ‘Titus  Andronicus;’  but  whether  these  two  plays,  representing 
most  instructively  the  two  extremes  of  the  drama  in  Shakspeare’s 
early  manhood — the  tragedy  of  horrors,  and  the  poetical  legendary 
tale — were  his  own  works  in  their  first  shape,  or  were  altered  by 
him  from  the  compositions  of  others,  is  one  of  the  many  questions 
connected  with  this  enquiry,  as  to  which  no  positive  certainty  can 
ever  be  acquired.  We  incline  strongly  towards  believing  him  to 
have  been  the  original  author  of  both.  In  some  other  cases  the 
older  forms  of  the  plays  are  still  extant.  The  very  worst  of  these, 
the  ‘  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir,’  from  which  the  new  ‘  Leaf 
takes  hardly  any  thing,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  declared  by  Franz 
Horn  to  be  most  probably  one  of  Shakspeare’s  youthful  works. 
There  is  infinitely  greater  merit  in  the  old  ‘  Taming  of  a  Shrew’; 
and  of  his  materials  here  the  poet  has  made,  in  his  play  bearing  a 
similar  name,  an  unsparing  use.  His  original  authorship  of  this 
old  drama  rests  upon  no  external  evidence  whatever ;  and  upon 
none  internal  that  possesses  greater  plausibility  than  an  ingenious 
theory  lately  started.  According  to  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Shakspeare,  the  ‘  Taming  of  a  Shrew’  is  the  w'ork  of  Greene,  or 
of  him  and  Peele ;  and  its  appropriation  by  Shakspeare  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  fellow-players,  is  the  injury  of  which 
Greene  complained  in  the  well-known  passage  that  occurs  in  his 
‘  Repentance.’ 

In  regard  to  the  Historical  Plays,  the  facts  stand  thus.  From 
the  old  ‘  Richard  III.,’  which  became  accessible  for  the  first  time 
in  Boswell’s  edition  of  Malone,  Shakspeare’s  later  work  borrows 
almost  nothing ;  and  we  throw  it  aside  at  once.  Scarcely  more 
use  do  the  Henry  IV.  and  V.  make  of  the  ‘  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V.,’ known  to  have  been  on  the  stage  before  1588.  Shak¬ 
speare  entirely  abandons  the  plan  of  this  old  drama ;  he  differs 
absolutely  in  his  delineation  of  the  serious  characters,  while  the 
exquisite  comedy  of  his  plays  is  entirely  his  own  :  he  has  hardly 
any  thing  in  common  with  his  predecessor,  except  what  both  of 
them  owe  to  the  Chronicles.  Not  a  line  is  borrowed  rerlmtim. 
The  ‘  King  John’  derives  considerably  more,  not  in  its  language, 
but  in  its  plot  and  the  conception  of  its  characters,  from  a  drama 
in  two  parts,  printed  in  1 59 1 ,  and  called  the  ‘  Troublesome  Raigne 
‘  of  John  King  of  England.’  In  regard  to  the  series  of  plays  on  the 
life  of  Henry  VI.,  the  case  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  others.  Of 
the  First  Part  no  other  form  is  knowm  ;  but  the  Second  and  Third 
are  closely  taken  from  the  ‘  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  York 
‘  and  Lancaster,’  and  the  ‘  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of 
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‘  York.’  These  two  dramas  were  printed  respectively  in  1594 
and  1595,  but  were  evidently  written  considerably  earlier.  In 
Shakspeare’s  two  admitted  plays,  the  plan  and  arrangement,  and 
the  conception  of  characters,  are  derived  from  the  older  ones  with 
no  material  change ;  of  his  dialogue,  nearly  a  third  is  borrowed 
verbatim  from  them ;  rather  more  than  another  third  consists  of 
mere  alterations  or  amplifications ;  and  the  remainder  alone  is  en> 
tirely  peculiar  to  his  newer  works. 

The  ‘  Famous  Victories’  has  been  left  by  common  consent  to 
its  appropriate  obscurity.  But  Shakspeare’s  authorship  of  the 
old  ‘  King  John,’  strongly  maintained  by  Capell,  and  at  one  time 
by  Steevens,  seems  to  be  believed  by  all  the  leading  critics  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  principal  difficulties,  however, — the  intrusion  of  so 
much  incongruous  matter,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  manner  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts, — have  led  Ulrici  to  a  theory,  ingenious, 
but  not  sufficient  to  solve  the  knot,  that  the  old  ‘  King  John’  is, 
in  truth,  a  rifacimento  by  Shakspeare  of  another  play  still  older. 
As  to  ‘  Henry  VI.’  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  with  Stee¬ 
vens  and  Tieck,  th'at  all  the  three  parts  are  his,  through  every  one 
of  their  changes.  We  have  not  yet  seen  Mr  Knight’s  promised  dis¬ 
sertation  on  this  subject ;  but  from  the  success  with  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  historical  plays  he  has  already  published,  we  have  no 
fear,  either  as  to  the  value  which  the  treatise  will  possess,  or  as  to 
the  decision  which  the  w'riter  will  pronounce  on  the  question.  We 
feel  quite  secure  in  leaving  it  in  his  hands.  That  the  three  plays, 
in  both  their  shapes,  (for  the  first  part  must  have  been  recast  as 
well  as  the  other  two,  though  probably  to  a  less  extent,)  emanate 
from  one  mind,  and  are  designed  to  form  portions  of  the  same 
whole,  appears  to  be  demonstrable  from  considerations  without 
number.  The  style  of  all  the  three,  again — if  in  many  passages 
not  decisively  Shakspcarian,  and  in  some  places  exceedingly 
unlike  any  thing  which  we  recognise  in  his  later  works — is  just 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  see  adopted  by  a  young  and  ar¬ 
dent  mind,  struggling  with  its  own  infant  strength,  and  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  models  then  in  general  favour.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  Shakspeare’s  concern  in  these  plays,  which,  if  not  the 
strongest,  is  at  least  the  most  palpable,  rests  in  the  vigour  of 
passion,  and  force  of  the  characters.  Even  in  the  first  part  there 
is  very  much  that  puts  to  shame  Marlowe’s  ‘  Edward  II.’  and 
the  anonymous  ‘Edward  III.’  themselves;  but  in  the  second  and 
third  parts,  that  grandeur  of  conception  and  evolvement,  which 
shines  through  all  the  roughness  and  technical  imperfection,  is 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  old  plays.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
death  of  Clifford,  and  the  awful  picture  of  Beaufort’s  despair,  (both 
in  the  ‘  Contention ;’)  or  of  the  death-scene  of  York,  and  the 
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sketch  of  Henry’s  watching  the  fate  of  the  battle,  (both  in  the 
‘  True  Tragedy;’)  we  cannot  deny  the  authorship  of  the  latter  to 
Shakspeare  without  taking  from  him  the  character  of  the  fiendish 
Richard,  which,  in  its  essential  outlines,  is  drawn  vigorously  in  the 
old  play.  We  cannot  pause  to  indicate  the  farther  relations  which 
this  question  bears  to  the  history  and  origin  of  the  poet’s  other  his¬ 
torical  dramas, — a  task  which,  we  hope,  will  be  well  executed  else¬ 
where.  But  one  objection  demands  notice  from  the  authoritative 
quarter  in  which  it  originates.  ‘  How  can  it  be  doubted,’  asks  Mr 
Hallam,  ‘  that  Greene  was  the  author  of  the  True  Tragedy,  when 
,  he  claims  it,  if  not  in  express  words,  yet  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
,  of  his  meaning?’  The  passage  referred  to  is  one  already 
mentioned,  in  which  Greene  charges  Shakspeare  with  plagia¬ 
rism, — identifying  him  by  a  punning  nickname,  and  by  a  parody 
from  the  line,  occurring  both  in  the  True  Tragedy  and  in  the 
altered  play,  ‘  a  tiger’s  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman’s  hide.’  We 
must  take  leave  to  doubt  the  conclusiveness  of  the  inference. 
A  probability  of  the  writer’s  intention  would,  indeed,  be  raised 
by  the  words  if  they  occurred  in  Shakspeare's  admitted  work, 
and  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  play  ;  but  as  the  fact 
really  stands  on  the  supposition  of  Mr  Hallam,  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated  are  not  Shakspeare’s  ;  they  are  Greene’s  own.  The  quota¬ 
tion  of  them,  therefore,  thus  wanted  the  point  which  he  wished 
to  give  to  his  epigrammatic  attack;  and,  besides,  self-parody  was 
very  unlikelj'^,  indeed,  to  occur  to  one  like  him,  whose  irritable 
self-love  discloses  itself  in  all  that  he  ever  wrote ;  from  the  pam¬ 
phlet  in  whieh  the  complaint  in  question  occurs,  to  the  Byronic 
confessions  of  the  Palmer’s  Story.  But  we  venture  to  go  some¬ 
what  farther.  Greene’s  reference  to  the  ‘  True  Tragedy’  is,  as 
we  view  it,  a  proof  that  it  was  considered  as  Shakspeare’s  own ; 
for,  here  again,  the  epigram  would  have  wanted  its  sting  if  the 
lines  parodied  had  not  been  those  of  the  very  writer  attacked. 
W’edo  not  say  that  this  is  by  any  means  decisive  ;  but  it  is  worth 
something  in  a  question  where  all  proofs  of  the  sort  arc  so 
very  scanty. 

In  adjusting  the  chronology  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas,  it  is 
time  all  critics  should  abandon  the  endeavour  to  fix  down  every 
play  to  a  certain  year.  W’hen  such  exactness  can  be  attained, 
it  is  highly  valuable  both  for  the  elucidation  of  the  work  affected 
by  it,  and  for  that  of  the  rest ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  meagre 
than  most  of  the  proofs  upon  which  all  such  attempts  have  been 
founded,  from  those  of  Chalmers  ami  Malone  to  those  of  Drake 
and  Tieck.  We  shall  have  gained  all  that  is  possible,  and,  indeed, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  main  purpose  of  such  investigations, 
if  we  have  been  enabled  to  classify  the  works  in  groups,  indicat- 
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ing  in  their  diversities  the  progress  of  the  poet’s  mental  develope- 
ment  and  action.  Wishing^  at  present  merely  to  survey  rapidly 
a  very  few  of  those  manifold  features  which  characterize  the 
successive  eras  of  Shakspeare’s  genius,  we  obtain  an  arrangement 
minute  enough  for  the  purpose,  though  scarcely  for  more  syste¬ 
matic  investigations,  if  we  divide  his  progress  into  three  principal 
stages.  The  extremes  of  each  flow  naturally  into  one  another  ; 
and  it  is  of  loss  consequence  here  to  obtain  strict  accuracy  in 
dates  than  to  observe  essential  distinctions  in  character. 

The  first  stage  is  that  of  Shakspeare’s  early  manhood — of  the 
imperfect  developement  of  his  powers.  It  must  be  supposed  to 
end  about  or  soon  after  1593,  when  Marlowe  sank  into  the  grave 
which  had  lately  received  ^Greene.  If  we  lay  aside  all  the 
doubtful  plays,  we  can  assign  to  it  with  certainty  no  more  than 
three  works,  all  comedies  : — ‘  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,’ 
which  we  do  not  know  to  have  been  ever  materially  altered  from 
its  original  shape  ;  ‘  Love’s  Labour  Lost,’  which  underwent  at  a 
subsequent  time  many  changes,  before  it  assumed  the  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  it ;  and  the  ‘  Comedy  of  Errors,’  which  was 
probably  never  remodelled.  But  likewise,  either  in  the  latest 
years  of  this  period,  or  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  next,  the 
young  poet  produced  the  first  sketches  of  two  of  his  tragedies. 
The  original  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  which  has  been  plausibly 
assigned  to  the  poet’s  twenty-seventh  year,  is  certainly  the  old 
quarto,  still  extant,  which  was  known  and  used  by  the  com¬ 
mentators.  It  is  much  more  doubtful  whether  the  ‘  Hamlet’ 
printed  in  1603,  of  w’hich  an  unique  copy  was  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  library,  be  the  first 
sketch  of  that  play.  We  do  not,  indeed,  especially  since  that 
discovery,  entertain  any  doubt  but  the  Hamlet  sneered  at 
by  Lodge  in  1589  was  a  play  of  Shakspeare’s:  our  sus¬ 
picion  is,  that  the  drama  which  was  then  on  the  stage  has 
perished,  and  that  the  quarto  of  1603  gives  us  the  work  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  the  rude  youthful  sketch  and  the 
perfected  ‘  Hamlet,’  which  was  published  in  1604.  We  cannot 
pause  either  to  defend  this  hypothesis,  or  to  use  in  any  degree 
the  materials  for  illustration  which  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
those  two  older  tragedies  with  their  successors ;  but  the  field  is 
one  which,  especially  as  to  ‘  Hamlet,’  has  not  yet  been  trodden  as 
it  should.  The  play  printed  in  the  Devonshire  quarto,  whatever 
its  exact  date  may  be,  is  assuredly  several  years  older  than  the 
enlarged  ‘  Hamlet ;’  and  no  acquisition  of  the  sort  that  has  been 
made  for  a  long  time  possesses  so  much  interest  or  importance. 
In  quitting  the  era  now  before  us,  ending  about  the  poet’s 
thirtieth  year,  we  must  recollect  that  it  embraces,  besides  the 
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plays,  the  long,  elaborate,  and  interesting  poems  of  ‘Venus  and 
Adonis,’  and  the  ‘  Rape  of  Lucrece.’ 

Shakspeare’s  second  stage  exhibits  him  as  inspired  by  that  full 
and  passionate,  yet  thoughtful  strength  and  fire,  ‘  which  on  the 
‘  ashes  of  his  youth  did  glow.’  Itmay  be  fitly  closed  about  1600, or 
not  far  from  his  thirty-sixth  year.  It  leads  him  upwards  to  the 
very  threshold  of  his  perfection.  The  most  elevated  works  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  were  embraced  in  his  magnificient  series  of 
Histories,  all  of  which,  as  they  stand  in  the  received  list,  belong 
to  this  period,  except  ‘  Henry  VIII.’  Of  Comedies,  it  pro¬ 
duced  before  1598  four  at  least: — the  ‘  Taming  of  the  Shrew,’ 

‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  ‘  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,’ 
and  the  ‘  Merchant  of  Venice.’  But  also,  in  addition  to  these, 
and  about  that  year,  or  very  soon  after  it,  were  written  four 
others: — ‘  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,’  ‘  As  You  Like  It,’ 

‘  Twelfth  Night,’  and  ‘  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.’  Towards 
the  end  of  the  time  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet’  was  re-written  ;  and  the 
latest  of  the  Sonnets  seem  to  be  referable  to  the  same  date. 

The  last  era  of  the  poet’s  life  was  that  of  his  confirmed  great¬ 
ness.  And  here  we  are  able,  with  greater  certainty  than  in  the 
preceding  stages,  to  gain  a  chronological  order  which  is  highly 
interesting,  as  indicating  curious  changes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  list  opens  with  the  remaining  four  of  the  five  great  tragedies— 
all  of  which  fall  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  ‘  Othello’  has  been  lately  proved  to  have  been  on  the 
stage  in  1602  ;  the  new  ‘  Hamlet’  must  have  existed  the  year 
after,  when  the  old  play  was  printed ;  ‘  Lear’  was  written 
within  three  years  after  1603  ;  and  of  ‘  Macbeth’  it  can  only 
be  said  positively  that  it  existed  in  1610.  The  last  historical 
play,  namely  ‘  Henry  VII 1.,’  belongs  also  to  that  decad ;  and, 
probably  to  its  later  years,  the  three  Roman  tragedies,  with  the 
singular  pieces  of  ‘  Timon,’  and  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressida.’  The 
comedy  of  ‘  Measure  for  Measure’  is  probably  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  time.  The  Roman  plays  form  a  kind  of  transition  from 
the  poetically  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  tragic  masterpieces,  to  the 
temper  which  the  poet’s  genius  next  assumed ;  not  improbably 
after  he  had  exchanged  the  turmoil  of  the  city  for  the  retirement 
of  his  early  home  in  the  country.  That  conflict  of  thought  with 
thought,  of  emotion  with  emotion,  and  of  each  with  the  other — 
that  chaotic  state  of  moral  feeling  which  seems  to  have  brooded 
like  a  shadow  over  the  dramatist’s  mind  during  the  days  of  his 
loftiest  fame  and  noblest  exertions — gave  place,  amidst  the  sooth¬ 
ing  influences  of  nature  and  solitude,  to  a  tone  of  placidly 
thoughtful  imagination,  worthy  to  close  the  days  of  the  greatest 
among  poets.  Legendary  subjects  of  adventure  and  pathos, 
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which,  it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured,  might  have  been  already 
handled  in  forgotten  works  of  his  youth,  assumed,  under  his  guid¬ 
ance,  dramatic  grace  and  consistency,  and  bestowed  on  the  world 
‘  Cymbeline’  and  ‘  Ihe  \Mnter’s  Tale.’  And  then  imagination, 
passions,  observation  of  life,  and  majestically  philosophical  re- 
dection,  combined  to  people  the  haunted  island  of  ‘  The  Tem- 
‘  pest’  with  the  latest  forms  of  beauty  that  visited  his  earthly 
dreams. 

Volumes  would  afford  an  insufficient  canvas  for  tracing  even 
in  outline  the  manifold  impressions  which  arise  in  the  mind  on 
contemplating,  in  a  general  view,  that  unrivalled  series  of  drama¬ 
tic  pictures.  But  the  works  themselves,  and  some  of  the  critical 
speculations  which  have  been  recently  spoken  of,  suggest  sub¬ 
jects  for  reflection,  of  which  a  few  may  warrantably  be  allowed 
to  detain  us  a  little  longer.  We  must  pass  over  altogether,  not 
only  the  Roman  plays,  but  the  Histories,  in  several  respects  the 
most  interesting  members  of  the  series.  Some  of  the  comedies  from 
the  two  earlier  stages  of  the  poet’s  life,  with  the  great  tragedies 
from  the  later,  will  present  topics  for  which  our  space  is  but 
too  limited. 

The  imperfections  which  deform  the  works  of  Shakspeare’s 
youthful  period  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  personal  to  the  writer, 
and  springing  out  of  inexperience,  technical  unskilfulness,  and 
unripeness  of  mind ;  the  other  common  to  him  with  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  marking  his  efforts  as  phenomena  of  a  transition 
age — a  time  during  w’hich  his  intellect  was  laboriously  transform¬ 
ing  into  a  fabric  essentially  his  own,  the  rude  materials  furnished 
by  the  existing  language  and  the  existing  dramatic  models. 
Such  faults  there  has  been  no  lack  of  readiness  to  censure ;  but 
it  is  better  to  reflect  on  the  excellences  which  shine  through, 
undimmed  by  all  that  strives  to  hide  them.  Take  only  the  two 
early  comedies,  the  least  pleasing  of  all  his  works.  If,  in  the 
‘  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,’  the  distinctive  features  of  character 
float  in  hazy  distance,  while  the  whole  leaves  on  the  mind  a 
moral  dissatisfaction, — yet  we  should  recollect  that  this  is  not 
only  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  its  author’s  mind,  but  perhaps 
the  very  earliest  effort  in  its  kind  which  our  language  can  ex¬ 
hibit, — •**  the  first  English  comedy  in  which  characters  are  drawn 
‘  from  social  life  at  once  ideal  and  true.’  We  behold  Shakspeare 
elevating  himself,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  exertion,  into  that 
poetical  region  below'  which  he  never  allowed  any  subsequent 
work  to  sink  ;  we  behold  him  at  the  same  time  watching  and  re¬ 


producing  the  phenomena  of  actual  existence,  with  an  accuracy 
which  failed  of  its  effect  from  no  cause  but  his  still  imperfec^Uj 
developed  faculty  of  dramatic  generalization  ;  and  (jdioiw 
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ness  which  is  in  no  instance  more  admirable  than  in  Proteus 
himself,  the  worst  harmonized  figure  in  the  composition.  For 
‘  Love’s  Labour  Lost,’  greatly  more  may  be  said.  There  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  believing  it  to  have  been,  even  in  its  oldest 
shape,  an  attempt  subsequent  to  the  other  ;  and  it  illustrates  apt¬ 
ly  the  way  in  which  genius  is  instructed  by  its  own  failures. 
The  poet  had  already  gathered  new  stores  of  observation  and 
thought  on  human  character — he  had  made  rapid  approaches  to¬ 
wards  the  conception  of  a  general  type — his  poetical  world  was 
assuming  simultaneously  strength  and  beauty ;  but  he  felt  how, 
even  with  his  improved  skill,  it  w’ould  be  unwise  as  yet  to  under¬ 
take  a  task  like  that  which  had  so  lately  baffled  him.  That  view 
of  the  moral  relations  of  life  which  he  had  inadequately  bodied 
forth  in  the  portraits  of  the  light-minded  and  selfish  Proteus 
and  the  coquettish  Silvia,  as  contrasted  with  the  generous  and 
trustful  Valentine  and  the  romantically  tender  Julia,  here  gives 
place  to  another  aspect  of  society,  less  ambitious  and  profound, 
but  better  adapted  to  the  powers  of  an  unpractised  artist. 
There  enter  to  the  stage  a  group  of  personages,  fantastical  in 
themselves  and  in  what  they  do,  and  equally  fantastical  in  the 
mark  at  which  they  level ;  their  existence,  in  the  section  re¬ 
vealed  to  us,  is  a  sort  of  morris-dance  where  each  performer  in 
his  turn  puts  on  the  cap  and  bells,  and  capers  merrily  till  the 
revels  are  suddenly  interrupted.  The  figure  of  Death  himself 
joins  the  ring,  to  impart  a  strain  of  solemn  thought  to  that 
tantalizing  disappointment  with  which  at  the  close  all  stand 
gazing  on  one  another.  No  longer  timid,  no  longer  incongru¬ 
ous,  but  sketched  with  animation  and  obvious  delight,  the  work 
is  admirable  in  its  kind  as  a  comedy  of  manners ;  in  which,  as 
Coleridge  phrases  it,  ‘  the  characters  are  impersonated  either 
*  out  of  Shakspeare’s  owm  multiformity  by  imaginative  self-posi- 
‘  tion,  or  out  of  such  as  a  country-town  and  a  schoolboy’s  ob- 
‘  servation  might  supply.’  If  the  ‘  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona’ 
could  be  supposed  to  have  left  his  future  success  doubtful, 

‘  Love’s  Labour  Lost’  set  the  seal  upon  him  at  once. 

That  middle  stage  of  Shakspeare’s  life,  which  we  proposed  to 
consider  as  closing  about  his  thirty-sixth  year,  is  distinguished 
more  than  any  other  of  his  eras,  by  variety  in  its  views  of  life. 
His  tragic  greatness  was  not  yet  at  its  full;  imagination  hadnotyet 
become  prophetical ;  and  the  boundless  drama  of  human  existence 
did  not  yet  stand  unveiled  before  his  eyes,  in  the  whole  solemnity 
of  its  vast  significance.  But  that  aspect  of  the  relation  of  things 
in  which  lies  the  essence  of  genuine  comedy,  was  now  present  to 
his  mind,  with  even  a  more  appropiiate  distinctness  than  that 
which  belonged  to  it  in  his  latest  years.  W  jjile  the  visions  of 
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his  tragedies  successively  occupied  his  soul,  they  overcame  in  it 
that  hopeful  temper  with  which  the  comic  muse  should  always 
look  upon  the  world :  the  comic  clement  in  his  tragic  plays  is 
deeply  tinged  by  the  magnificent  cloud  of  darkness  which  rests 
above  it, — the  light  and  the  gloom  are  blended  together,  and  the 
one  is  there  only  to  make  the  strength  of  the  other  more  percep¬ 
tible.  In  his  later  comedies,  like  ‘  Measure  for  Measure,’  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  miss  the  conviction,  that  he  whose  imagination 
framed  those  painful  pictures,  had  been  conversant  of  late  with 
themes  of  higher  and  sadder  meaning — that  he  turns  but  aside  for 
a  while  from  a  sterner  task,  to  jest  bitterly,  like  his  own  Danish 

firince,  amidst  the  opened  graves  of  a  churchyard.  Only  in  his 
atest  years  did  the  cheerful  fancy  of  his  prime  come  back  to  visit 
him ;  but  never,  even  in  those  last  hours  of  life,  did  it  prompt 
the  same  purely  comic  train  of  thought  and  invention,  at  once 
real  and  dramatic,  poetical  and  passionate,  which  flowed  and 
ebbed  through  his  mind  like  a  mighty  sea,  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  never,  even  in  the  ripest  harvest 
of  his  autumn,  did  his  genius  reap  so  vast,  so  surprising  a  variety 
of  forms  in  conception  and  representation,  as  those  which  were 
scattered  like  flowers  over  the  garden  where  was  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  his  mature  and  active  manhood.  Upon  a  very  few  only 
of  the  pictures  w’hich  his  hand  then  drew,  can  we  pause  to  cast 
a  rapid  glance. 

The  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream’  is  what  its  title  indicates — a 
dream  over  which  broods  the  magical  dimness  of  a  summer  night, 
half  hiding  and  half  revealing  scenes  where  nature  slumbers  in 
her  most  luxuriant  beauty.  But  it  is  also  the  dream  of  a  poet — 
such  a  dream  as  no  poet  save  one  ever  dreamt.  Every  thing  is 
visionary,  every  thing  unreal,  but  unreal  and  visionary  as  the 
shapes  are  which  Sleep  brings  on  its  w’ings  from  the  world  of 
Thought ;  and  visionary  and  unreal  in  the  sense  and  manner  in 
which  those  images  are  so,  which  would  visit  thus  the  fancy  of 
one,  whose  waking  meditations  were  equally  at  home  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  crowded  life  and  by  the  solitary  edge  of  the  haunted 
stream.  The  characters  who  step  forward,  the  feelings  they 
evince,  the  acts  they  do,  all  partake  of  the  same  aerial  nature. 
Four  groups  of  figures,  in  themselves  incongruous,  and  scarcely 
by  any  invention  capable  of  being  united  in  actual  life,  mingle 
in  the  tumult  of  this  witching  night  of  Saint  John  ;  and  as  we 
gaze  on  them  through  the  shadowy  moonlight,  they  become  har¬ 
monized  to  the  mind’s  eye  as  completely  as  the  wildest  apparitions 
are  harmonized  in  the  fancy  of  the  sleeper.  The  fairy  band  who 
hover  half  unseen — 
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‘  By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 

Or  on  the  beached  inargent  of  the  sea;’ — 

the  two  heroic  figures  of  the  vision,  heroically  and  gorgeously 
coloured,  the  Grecian  hero  of  a  thousand  tales  and  his  warrior- 
love,  the  buskined  Amazon — the  Athenian  lovers,  poetical  in 
their  fancy,  but  real  in  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  their 
affection — the  cluster  of  ambitious  artisans,  unconsciously  holding 
up  poetry,  and  dramatic  art,  and  the  tragedy  of  life  itself,  as  a 
theme  of  merriment — where  did  such  groups  ever  encounter, 
where  did  such  ever  act  upon  each  other,  except  in  the  young 
dreamer’s  brain  ?  And  where  did  sueh  groups  ever  appear  in 
suecessful  dramatic  combination,  except  in  this  one  work,  the 
most  purely  poetical  of  all  its  author’s  compositions,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  highly  finished  ? 

‘  As  You  Like  It’  is  a  higher  effort  of  dramatic  art,  and  possesses 
a  remarkable  union  of  opposite  qualities.  ‘  In  no  other  play,’ 
observes  Mr  Hallam,  ‘  do  we  find  the  bright  imagination  and 
‘  faseinating  grace  of  Shakspeare’s  youth  so  mingled  with  the 
‘  thoughtfulness  of  his  maturer  age.’  The  scene  is  designedly 
idealized  by  touches  which  have  caused  sore  vexation  to  the 
literal  critics.  The  lioness,  and  the  green  and  gilded  snake,  the 
worst  of  the  supposed  sins  against  costume,  are  but  proofs  of  the 
same  desire  to  avoid  identification,  which  gave  to  Arden-forest 
its  ambiguous  title,  and  confounded  different  nations  in  the  names 
and  habits  of  the  personages.  The  Duke’s  court,  nowhere  to  be 
found  even  in  the  most  improved  maps,  serves  as  a  vestibule  to 
the  woodland,  not  traceable  in  any  geographical  region  of  pas¬ 
toral  poetry.  A  world  opens,  in  which  the  face  of  nature  smiles 
upon  all,  and  sheds  upon  all  a  common  light  and  joy ;  but  where, 
in  subjection  to  that  ruling  inffuence,  life  presents  for  each  group 
of  actors  an  aspect  coloured  by  personal  character  and  circum¬ 
stances.  For  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  earth  is  a  scene  fancifully 
and  gaily  romantic ;  for  Touchstone  it  is  a  theatre,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  at  once  subjects  for  his  madly  grotesque  humour,  and 
spectators  whose  applause  may  gratify  his  triumphant  self-con¬ 
ceit  ;  and  the  weaker  personality  of  all  the  other  characters,  ex¬ 
cept  Jacques,  who  stands  entirely  by  himself,  and  the  inimitable 
Sir  Oliver,  who  will  allow  no  fantastical  knave  to  ffout  him  out 
of  his  calling,  is  modified  in  turn  by  that  of  all  the  leading  per¬ 
sonages.  The  peasants  borrow  now  a  tinge  of  romance  from 
Rosalind,  now  a  tinge  of  folly  from  the  Clown  ;  and  the  outlawed 
Duko  and  his  followers  are  alternately  idle  watchers  of  the 
wounded  deer,  with  their  melancholy  co-mate,  chivalrous  re¬ 
specters  of  the  misfortunes  of  Orlando,  and  butts  of  Rosalind’s 
wilful  petulance.  The  whole,  indeed,  is  a  poetical  masquerade, 
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whose  dresses  the  characters  are  quite  ready  to  cast  off  when  the 
music  has  ceased  to  sound  ;  but  the  keynote  of  a  thoughtfulness, 
not  the  most  profound  in  Shakspeare’s  range  of  contemplation, 
yet  finely  suited  to  the  scene  over  which  it  breathes,  is  struck  by 
the  hand  of  Jacques,  who  is  a  sort  of  Chorus  to  the  whole  play. 

Shakspeare,  always  dwelling,  even  in  his  comedies,  within 
one  or  another  of  the  regions  of  the  ideal  world,  takes,  in  the 
‘  Merchant  of  Venice,’  a  step  which  brings  him  as  close  to  the 
real  as  he  ever,  except  in  one  enforced  instance,  chose  to  ap¬ 
proach.  In  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  the  poetical 
element  is  in  undue  predominance.  In  ‘As  You  Like  It,’  and 
the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice,’  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  universal 
and  the  particular,  are  blended  and  balanced  with  a  perfection, 
which  makes  these  two  works,  each  in  its  own  style,  the  finest 
of  all  existing  models.  But  the  aspect  of  the  two,  and  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  poetical  in  each,  are  quite  dissimilar ;  and 
the  difference  allows  the  latter  play  to  receive  a  character  of 
strength,  both  in  feeling  and  action,  which  the  other  could  not 
have  admitted.  In  the  tale  of  Rosalind,  the  drama  is  acted  on  a 
stage,  not  only  raised  above  the  dreary  level  of  life,  but  removed 
to  a  poetic  distance  :  the  characters,  transported  as  if  by  a  spell, 
have  become  denizens  of  the  fabulous  forest,  where  they  roam 
through  the  dank  glades  at  day-break  to  seek  the  wild-deer’s 
haunt,  or  repose  beside  the  shadowy  lake  at  the  fall  of  eve.  Na¬ 
ture  teaches  them  peace,  and  affection,  and  contemplation  ;  but 
forbids  violent  passion  or  exciting  adventure  to  violate  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  her  sylvan  realm.  In  the  ‘  Merchant  of  Venice,’  the  poeti¬ 
cal  elevation  is  obtained  by  a  migration  into  a  foreign  and  south¬ 
ern  region  ; — the  tideless  bosom  of  the  Adriatic  reflects  the  Ve¬ 
netian  palaces,  the  pine-trees  and  fountains  and  terraces  of 
Portia’s  villa,  and  the  deep  blue  sky  of  the  Italian  clime.  But 
every  where,  in  the  garden  or  the  Doge’s  hall,  on  the  little 
‘  campo’  of  the  Rialto,  or  beneath  the  penthouse  that  projects 
from  the  Jew’s  den,  we  feel  that  we  are  still  in  the  world,  among 
men  jostling  one  another  on  the  crowded  highway  of  life,  and 
hurrying  towards  the  common  goal.  Here  action  is  in  its  ap¬ 
propriate  place ;  and  here,  therefore,  adventure  and  surprise  are 
accumulated  upon  each  other  :  the  drama -invades  the  domain  of 
the  romantic  novel,  but,  unlike  most  usurpers,  ameliorates  the 
region  into  which  it  has  intruded.  During  four  acts  of  the  play, 
we  are  hurried  from  one  crisis  to  another  ;  each  of  the  two  leading 
plots  is  in  itself  improbable  and  even  revolting ;  but  the  harshness 
of  each  balances  and  conceals  that  of  the  other.  Poetical  fancy, 
likewise,  wedded  to  the  charm  of  love,  disguises  the  story  of  the  cask¬ 
ets;  while  that  of  the  pound  of  flesh  is  ennobled  at  once  by  variety 
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and  unsurpassed  truth  of  character,  by  the  most  vigorous  strokes  of 
passion,  and  by  a  temperate  judgment  which  is  the  most  admirable 
feature  of  the  piece.  At  length  the  perplexities  and  dangers  are 
overcome  ;  love  and  hatred  have  both  received  their  reward ;  and 
most  poets  would  have  dropt  the  curtain  on  their  characters.  But 
Shakspeare  saw  that  something  was  still  wanting.  If  the  play 
had  closed  there,  it  would  have  deserved  to  be  called  a  tragi¬ 
comedy,  in  a  reproachful  sense  of  the  term  :  it  would  have  been 
a  play  in  which  it  was  impossible,  either  by  reflection  or  by  the 
surer  test  of  feeling,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  opposed 
aspects  of  life  was  intended  to  be  exhibited  as  the  prominent  one. 
The  main  action  of  the  piece,  in  both  its  branches,  had  touched 
the  very  frontier  of  that  region,  within  which  it  w'as  designed  to 
move.  The  scenes  at  Belmont  had  been  prevented  from  becoming 
tragic  by  mere  accident;  the  judgment  scene  is  really  and  su¬ 
blimely  tragic,  in  every  thing  except  the  artifice  wdiich  gives  the 
turn  to  its  catastrophe.  The  feeling  which  genuine  comedy 
should  leave  on  the  mind,  the  perception  of  those  relations  of  man 
to  higher  powers,  which  make  his  very  weakness  the  fountain  of 
happiness  and  reconciliation,  is  assuredly  not  that  which  rests  on 
the  mind,  as  we  retire  slowly  from  the  piazza  of  St  Mark,  still 
agitated  by  the  perils  of  the  trial,  and  perhaps  not  less  moved  by 
the  blow  which  has  smitten  down,  into  broken-hearted  abasement, 
Shylock’s  whole  soul,  his  intellectual  strength,  his  bitterly  preg¬ 
nant  humour,  his  Hebrew  devotion,  and  his  hatred  for  those  who 
have  oppressed  and  insulted  his  nation  and  his  name.  The  fifth 
act,  forming  what  Coleridge,  in  similar  instances,  calls  ‘  a  lyrical 
movement,’  gradually  and  gently  relieves  the  heart  from  its  op¬ 
pression.  A  sportive  love-trick,  introduced  purposely  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  scene,  furnishes  its  materials ;  the  tragic  ideas,  removed 
to  a  distance,  serve  but  to  heighten  the  new  impression  by  con¬ 
trast,  and  thus  justify  for  themselves  the  place  they  hold ;  and 
the  drama  closes  in  music  by  moonlight,  amidst  the  placid  glad¬ 
ness  of  rescued  innocence  and  united  love. 

Ulrici’s  theory  as  to  the  leading  idea  of  ‘  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,’  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  He  considers  the  play  as  a 
representation  of  the  contrast  and  contradiction  betw'cen  life  in 
its  real  essence,  and  the  aspect  which  it  presents  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  its  struggle.  And  this  contradiction,  he  tells  us, 
is  set  forth  in  an  acted  commentary  on  the  title  of  the  drama ; — a 
series  of  incidents  which,  in  themselves  neither  real  nor  strange 
nor  important,  are  regarded  by  the  actors  as  being  all  these 
things.  The  war  at  the  opening,  it  is  said,  begins  without 
reason  and  ends  without  result ;  Don  Pedro  seems  to  woo  Hero 
for  himself,  while  he  gains  her  for  his  friend  ;  Benedict  and  Bea- 
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trice,  after  carrying  on  a  merry  campaign  of  words  without  real 
enmity,  are  entrapped  into  marriage  without  real  love;  the  leading 
story  rests  in  a  seeming  faithlessness,  and  its  results  are,  a  seem¬ 
ing  death  and  funeral,  a  challenge  which  produces  no  fighting, 
and  a  marriage  in  which  the  bride  is  a  pretender ;  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  shadowiness  of  human  wishes  and  plans,  are  exposed 
with  yet  more  cutting  irony  in  the  means  that  bring  about  the 
fortunate  catastrophe — an  accident  in  w  hich  the  unwitting  agents, 
headed  by  Dogberry,  the  very  representative  of  the  idea  of  the 
piece,  are  the  lowest  and  most  stupid  characters  of  the  whole 
group.  The  poet’s  readers  may  hesitate  in  following  his  specu¬ 
lative  critic  the  whole  way  in  this  journey  to  the  temple  of  ab¬ 
stract  truth ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  for  a 
long  part  of  it,  he  has  follow’ed  the  right  track.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  how  that  great  rule  of  the  poet,  which  Cole¬ 
ridge  has  set  down  as  characteristic  of  him — his  general  avoid¬ 
ance  of  surprises — is  here  as  elsewhere  made  subservient  to  the 
immediate  purpose.  In  the  ‘  Merchant  of  Venice,’  which  has  a 
higher  aim,  we  were  left  to  be  swayed  in  uncertainty  by  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  action  ; — here,  where  the  framework  is  slighter,  and 
the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  more  airy  and  sportive,  we  are 
always  admitted  behind  the  curtain,  throughout  the  whole  series 
of  deceits  or  mistakes  which  constitute  the  story  of  the  play,  lie- 
fore  every  lie  is  uttered  we  know  that  it  is  a  lie,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  it  will  be  detected.  In  the  story  of  the  treachery 
practised  towards  Hero,  the  incidents  are  in  their  external  aspect 
deeply  tragic,  and  the  characters  treat  them  as  such  ;  but  we, 
who  are  in  the  secret,  know  that  the  whole  rests  within  that 
sphere  in  which  comedy  finds  its  nurture.  We  have  helped  to 
dress  the  puppets,  and  we  help  to  pull  the  strings.  We  have 
listened  to  the  conversation  of  Don  John  with  Borachio;  we 
know  that  Hero  is  innocent ;  we  know,  when  she  leaves  the 
chapel,  that  her  death  is  to  be  but  a  pretence  :  at  the  wedding 
we  have  looked  behind  the  veil  which  covers  the  face  of  Antonio’s 
supposed  daughter.  Here  the  catastrophe  comes  to  us  after 
gradual  preparation.  No  sudden  convulsion  attends  it,  and  no 
softening  close  is  necessary  like  that  which  carried  us  from  Shy- 
lock’s  judgment-hall  to  the  lady’s  villa.  Here  also  we  have  been 
throughout  in  that  mood  of  interest  slightly  excited  for  the  inci¬ 
dents,  which  enabled  us  to  watch  with  delight  some  of  the  most 
felicitous  of  all  representations  of  character,  in  a  type  which 
Shakspeare,  again  and  again  fondly  returning  to  it,  here  deve¬ 
loped  in  its  utmost  possible  perfection. 

The  whole  circle  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  possesses 
nothing  comparable  to  that  world  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
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images  which  is  displayed  in  the  five  great  Tragedies  of  Shak- 
spcare.  In  these  works,  all  the  powers  which  his  mind  had  al¬ 
ready  exhibited  separately  act  in  combination  ;  and  some,  not  be¬ 
fore  perfectly  developed,  now  exert  overwhelming  force.  The 
variety  of  views  under  which  human  life  is  portrayed  ;  the 
variety  of  action  through  which  those  views  are  made  perceptible; 
the  variety  of  characters,  all  true  and  vivid,  yet  all  unlike,  who 
figure  in  the  shifting  scene  ;  the  variety  of  grouping  with  which 
these  characters  successively  appear;  the  variety  and  richness 
of  poetical  imagination  which  throw  the  features  of  external 
nature,  like  a  translucent  medium,  around  the  whole  composition 
— all  these  are  qualities  which  affect  us  unconsciously  and  irre¬ 
sistibly,  while  we  study  the  masterpieces  that  possess  them; 
but  qualities  whose  union  is  so  extraordinary,  that  the  mind 
feels  it  difficult  to  grasp  them  even  in  part. 

In  three  of  the  tragedies  the  leading  impulse  is  Passion ;  in 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  the  love  of  early  youth,  panting,  glowing, 
consuming ;  in  ‘  Lear,’  the  parental  love  of  old  age,  too  strong 
an  agent  for  the  frail  instrument  it  works  with  ;  in  ‘  Othello,’ 
the  clear-spirited  and  placid  love  of  wedded  maturity,  a  fabric  in 
whose  foundations  the  eye  discovers  no  weakness  or  rent.  And 
the  end  of  all  these  things  is  death.  In  the  love-tale  of  Verona, 
we  see  from  the  beginning  tlrat  it  must  be  so ;  the  foreboding, 
which  passes  like  a  summer  cloud  over  the  hearts  of  the  lovers, 
weighs  on  ours  like  the  sinking  darkness  of  night.  In  the  legend 
of  heathen  England  we  possess  the  same  foresight ;  we  feel  that 
,  the  old  king  swears  his  gods  in  vain,  and  that  his  weakness  can 

i  yield  no  fruit  but  bitter  suffering.  But  in  the  Eden  of  happi¬ 

ness  which  bloomed  around  the  Venetian  Aloor,  there  was  no 
j  visible  canker  besides  that  w  hich  is  inherent  in  the  general  heart 

of  man,  and  the  flowers  could  not  be  made  to  wither  till  a  fiend 
had  intruded  to  kill  them  with  his  poisonous  breath. 

In  the  remaining  two  tragedies  a  wider  grasp  of  life  is  taken. 
In  each  the  object  held  up  to  view  is  the  human  will  at  large,  the 
principle  of  action  ;  in  relation  to  which  the  desires  and  affections 
are  here  no  farther  prominent  than  as  sources  from  which  volition 
derives  its  prompting.  In  both,  the  great  truth  involved  is  the 
insufficiency,  the  utter  nothingness  of  human  will,  as  a  means 
towards  gaining  the  ends  W’hich  passion  suggests  as  desirable;  and 
the  catastrophe  in  both  is  one  of  absolute  destruction  to  the  indivi- 
,  duals,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  destiny  is  involved  in  theirs.  But 

*  the  causes  out  of  which  this  terrible  consummation  is  educed  are 

quite  dissimilar  in  the  two  dramas ;  and,  indeed,  the  two  are 
exact  antitheses  to  each  other ;  embracing  together  a  colossal  re- 
j  presentation  of  all  those  dangers  by  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
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happiness  and  virtue  of  ordinary  life  are  oftcnest  sacrificed.  In 
‘  Macbeth,’  the  picture  is  that  of  will,  which  is  either  strong  in 
itself,  or  strengthened  by  foreign  aid  ; — of  will  to  which  eager  pas¬ 
sions  furnish  food,  and  vigorous  intellect  ministers  resources  ; — but 
of  will  insufficiently  directed  by  conscience,  in  its  choice  either  of 
means  or  of  ends.  In  ‘  Hamlet,’  under  any  interpretation  that 
can  be  put  upon  this  modern  riddle  of  the  sphinx,,  weakness  of 
will  is  involved  as  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries ;  although  no  two 
students  of  the  poet  will  agree  in  determining  whence  that  weak¬ 
ness  arises  ; — whether  simply  from  the  inequality  of  the  mind  to 
the  special  task  set  before  it,  which  is  Goethe’s  solution; — or  from 
the  want  of  ‘  a  due  balance  between  an  attention  to  the  objects  of 
‘  our  senses,  and  our  meditation  on  the  workings  of  our  minds,’ 
which  is  Coleridge’s ; — or  from  an  anxious  desire  to  weigh  all  the 
possible  consequences  of  action  before  entering  on  it,  which  is  the 
riew  instituted  by  Schlegel  as  a  corollary  from  an  opinion  not 
unlike  Coleridge’s; — or  from  the  cause  to  which  Ulrici  attri¬ 
butes  it,  with  a  considerable  likeness  to  Richardson,  yet  in  faith¬ 
ful  adherence  to  his  system  ; — namely,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  an  inability,  founded  mainly  on  scruples  moral  and  reli- 
^ous,  to  reconcile,  with  the  internal  dictates  of  his  own  mind, 
the  act  to  which  he  is  externally  prompted.  At  all  events,  what¬ 
ever  difficulties  may  embarrass  our  progress  to  the  final  point,  we 
can  perceive  clearly  that  volition  is  paralysed  throughout ;  and 
that  the  distemperature  is  attended,  whether  as  cause,  as  conco¬ 
mitant,  or  as  consequence,  with  symptoms  of  all  the  kinds  upon 
which  the  several  theories  are  founded.  Both  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet  must  perish,  as  certainly  as  the  impetuous  lovers  of 
V’erona,  or  the  foolish  old  father  who  believed  that  the  heart  was 
wedded  to  the  tongue.  Macbeth  must  perish,  but  not  till  he 
has  acted  as  well  as  suffered :  every  act  he  does  is  sin,  after  the 
evil  spirits  have  breathed  their  nature  into  him  ;  and  his  misery, 
for  the  poet’s  purposes,  must  not  only  be  begun  upon  earth,  but, 
so  far  as  mortal  life  allows,  consummated  there.  Hamlet  must 
perish,  after  suffering  which  produces  no  action :  he  perishes  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  act,  in  a  situation  where  action  is  the  condition 
of  preservation ;  he  perishes  like  a  feeble  swimmer  in  a  stormy 
sea, — or  rather  as  men  perish  in  a  deluge,  where  a  narrow  ledge 
alone  projects,  a  refuge  for  the  strong,  who  mercilessly  thrust 
the  infirm  and  aged  into  the  deep. 

The  whole  structure  of  each  of  those  dramas  harmonizes,  like 
the  architecture  of  a  gorgeous  pile,  with  the  character  thus  im¬ 
printed  respectively  on  their  foundations.  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’ 
the  tale  of  impassioned  love,  is  in  its  action  at  once  rapid,  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  self-dependent.  The  masque,  the  balcony,  and  the 
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bridal-chamber — the  sleeping-draught,  the  funeral,  and  the  tomb 

_ fleet  onwards  in  quick  succession,  and  each  new  scene  is  the 

consequence  of  the  former.  Only  the  very  last  of  the  decisive 
incidents,  the  chance  which  prevents  the  friar  from  carrying  the 
letter  to  Mantua,  and  which  thus  brings  on  the  catastrophe,  is 
caused  by  extrinsic  influences ;  and  this  very  circumstance,  the 
interference  of  the  searchers  at  a  time  when  the  plague  raged, 
is  just  one  of  those  touches  by  which,  throughout  the  whole,  we 
are  kept  constantly  in  mind  of  the  poetical  region  in  which  the 
drama  moves ; — a  clime  of  the  glowing  south,  with  its  sensuous 
imagination,  and  its  precocious  life ; — a  scene  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  monastic  devotion  and  baronial  feuds  compose  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  action, — lifting  the  drama,  though  not  lifting  it 
far,  into  that  historical  world  where  the  poet’s  mind  delighted 
most  of  all  to  meet  its  themes  for  imaginative  invention.  Of  the 
perfection  of  structure  in  ‘  Othello’  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  a 
word ;  because  even  those  coldest  critics  of  last  century,  who 
could  perceive  nothing  but  deformity  in  most  of  the  other  plays, 
were  struck  silent  by  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  this.  It  par¬ 
takes  of  the  historical  character  more  than  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’ 
but  less  than  the  other  tragedies.  In  ‘  Lear,’  whose  canvas  is 
broader  than  any  other  on  which  Shakspeare  ever  painted,  the 
passions  which  give  the  impulse  are  poured  out,  like  the  streams 
of  a  volcano,  over  the  whole  land,  and  the  historical  interest 
gives  breadth  and  importance  to  the  individual.  Nay,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  of  the  work  to  call  up  images  of  the  general 
relations  which  belong  to  mankind  in  the  mass,  is  increased  by 
those  very  circumstances  which  remove  the  history  it  describes 
from  the  domain  of  recorded  annals  into  that  of  remote  tradition; 
— the  wild  caprice  of  the  old  king’s  device  for  testing  the  love  of 
his  children — the  barbarism  of  the  age,  so  favourable  to  freedom 
of  invention — and  that  heathenism  of  religion  which  gives  veri¬ 
similitude,  real  as  well  as  poetical,  to  a  picture  representing  life 
and  society  as  a  moral  chaos. 

In  ‘  Macbeth  ’  and  ‘  Plamlet,’  where  man  is  set  up  before  our  eyes 
as  a  being  destined  for  action,  the  subjects  are  broadly  historical; 
in  each  there  is  a  murder  and  a  usurpation — to  be  cft’ected  in  the 
one,  to  be  avenged  in  the  other.  And,  therefore,  what  was  here 
required  was  something  the  opposite  of  that  which  was  requisite 
in  the  other  plays ;  not  any  thing  to  elevate  the  story  from  in¬ 
terests  merely  individual,  but  something  to  take  it  out  of  the 
sphere  of  simple  history.  The  main  expedients  used  for  effect¬ 
ing  this  end  are  two,  which  are  common  to  both  plays.  The 
first  respects  the  mode  in  which  the  leading  characters  are  treat¬ 
ed.  They  are  not  only  portrayed  with  a  minuteness,  and  main- 
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tained  with  a  prominence  in  the  action,  which  make  their  per¬ 
sonal  destiny  the  principal,  almost  the  only,  source  of  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  but  they  are,  moreover,  preserved  in  a  kind  of  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  other  personages,  and  move  among  them  like  beings 
of  another  world.  That  both  these  things  are  true  of  Hamlet, 
every  one  admits.  He  is  himself  the  tragedy,  and  he  stands 
alone  in  it,  with  no  friend,  no  adviser,  no  helper ;  for  Horatio 
is  a  cypher  in  action,  and  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  prince’s  shaken  mind  are  uttered  only  in  the  ear  of 
heaven.  Indeed,  through  the  device  of  his  feigned  madness, 
which  enables  him  to  give  open  vent  to  many  of  his  most  per¬ 
turbed  thoughts,  his  whole  part  becomes,  in  one  sense,  a  conti¬ 
nued  soliloquy.  But  the  same  things  are  equally  true  of  Macbeth 
and  his  wife.  They  stand  together  as  parts  of  one  being ;  or 
rather  perhaps,  like  a  mortal  and  sensitive  being,  prompted  by 
one  of  another  nature; — now  acting  like  the  flood  of  passion  to 
quench  the  gnawing  fire  of  conscience,  now  like  a  sterner  voli¬ 
tion  to  make  up  for  his  faltering  will ;  and  now  like  an  informing 
intellect  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  completion  of  purposes.  The 
terrible  secrets  of  this  guilty  pair  are  breathed  to  none ;  their 
acts,  their  hopes,  their  terrors,  are  their  own  :  alone  as  conspira- 
ttfTs  against  the  king,  they  sit  not  less  solitary  on  the  blood¬ 
stained  throne;  and  alone  they  meet  their  awful  punishment. 
The  stronger  of  the  tw’o  is  first  overthrown,  not  by  the  hand  of 
man,  but  by  the  avenging  arm  of  heaven  ;  that  conscience  which 
was  not  dead,  which  did  not  even  sleep,  but  which  preyed  on  the 
heart  that  scorned  to  own  its  bleeding,  reveals  its  internal  ago¬ 
nies  to  us  through  the  betrayal  of  sleep ;  and  soon  the  cry  of 
women  announces  the  consummation  of  a  struggle  which  the 
body  was  too  weak  to  bear.  Macbeth  himself,  sinking  in  reso¬ 
lution  before  his  wife’s  death,  retains,  after  he  has  lost  her,  no 
hope,  no  care,  hardly  even  a  fear ; — nothing  but  heart-sick  weari¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  that  lingering  spark  of  martial  spirit  and  per¬ 
sonal  pride,  which  drives  him  into  the  field  to  meet  destruction 
from  the  fated  hand  of  his  adversary. 

The  second  expedient  common  to  both  dramas  is  the  use  of  the 
supernatural.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  the 
distinction  between  the  uses  made  of  this  element  of  poetry  in 
each.  In  ‘  Macbeth’  the  supernatural  promptings  are  absolute¬ 
ly  and  fiendishly  evil,  and  the  creation  of  evil  is  the  task  they 
have  to  perform.  The  imperfect  speakers  are  ‘  foul  anomalies ;’ 
‘  fates,  furies,  and  materializing  witches  are  their  elements  ;  ’  their 
words  are  but  answers  to  the  questions  which  the  guilty  heart 
asks  itself — answers  which  encourage  sin  by  falsely  seeming  to 
promise  impunity.  The  first  sounds  which  reach  our  ears  in  the 
VOL.  LXXI.  NO.  CXLIV.  2  I 
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magnificent  drama  are  those  of  the  spectral  chant  amid  the 
storm  on  the  heath,  where  the  hags  mysteriously  announce  their 
hellish  mission  :  the  last  words  of  their  guilty  victim  contain  a 
scornful  and  despairing  defiance  of  their  lying  auguries.  The 
apparition  in  ‘  Hamlet,’  on  the  other  hand,  is  neither  earthly  nor 
malevolent:  it  is  the  spirit  of  an  erring  yet  wronged  mortal,  per¬ 
mitted  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  as  a  prompter  of 
righteous  vengeance.  It  is  a  thing  apart,  revealing  itself  but  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  mighty  purpose  of  which  it  is  the  in¬ 
strument — silent  to  the  soldiers  on  guard,  invisible  to  the  guilty 
Queen.  The  affections  of  earth  cling  about  it,  in  harrowing  union 
with  the  unutterable  experiences  of  the  tomb ;  and  religion  and 
filial  love,  the  awe  of  men  and  the  picturesque  presence  of  night, 
join  in  hallowing  the  scenes  across  which  its  shadowy  figure 
stalks. 

But  nothing  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  more  dissimilar,  and 
more  accurately  in  unison  with  the  leading  conception  of  each 
of  these  two  dramas,  than  the  cast  of  the  action  which  forms  the 
plot  of  each.  ‘  Macbeth,’  says  Hazlitt,  ‘  is  alike  distinguished 
‘  for  the  lofty  imagination  it  displays,  and  for  the  tumultuims 
‘  vehemence  of  the  action  ;  and  the  one  is  made  the  moving 
*  principle  of  the  other.  The  overwhelming  pressure  of  prcter- 
‘  natural  agency  urges  on  the  tide  of  human  passion  with  re- 
‘  doubled  force.’  What  a  contrast  exists  between  this  tempest¬ 
uous  action,  prompted  in  every  step  by  an  unholy  alliance  of 
guilty  human  will  with  demoniac  agency,  and  that  series  of 
accidents  which,  in  Hamlet,  display  the  impotence  of  human  plans 
and  passions  I  In  the  latter,  the  incidents  are  numerous  and 
varied  ;  but  none  of  them  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  hero 
of  the  piece.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  his  resolutions 
either  fail  in  producing  action  at  all,  or  produce  action  of 
a  kind  entirely  different  from  that  which  he  intended  ;  and  with 
a  beautiful  exemplification  of  that  parallelism  which  Shakspeare’s 
works  every  where  exhibit,  a  similar  result  follows  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  other  characters. 

We  would  yet  linger  awhile  over  those  immortal  tragedies,  to 
contemplate  the  general  impressions  and  views  of  life  suggested, 
especially  by  the  tone  and  management  of  their  closing  scenes. 

‘  I  know,’  says  Lessing,  ‘  but  one  tragedy  which  love  itself 
*  helped  to  elaborate  ;  and  that  tragedy  is  “  Romeo  and  Juliet.”’ 
In  all  its  wildness,  in  all  its  sweetness,  in  all  that  sadness  which 
angels  banished  to  earth  might  feel  in  dreaming  of  their  native 
heaven,  the  spirit  of  love  breathes  over  this  vision  of  the  poet’s 
young  imagination.  Through  a  veil  whose  folds  are  alter¬ 
nately  composed  of  pictures  of  earthly  passions  and  entangle- 
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ments,  and  of  other  elements  which  criticism  has  sometimes  sought 
to  palliate  as  faults  of  an  inexperienced  artist,  and  sometimes  more 
boldly  to  exalt  into  designed  and  essential  beauties,  the  form  of 
love  gleams  over  the  scene,  bearing  to  the  troubled  wastes  of  life 
peace,  and  hope,  and  atonement.  By  one  of  the  most  felici¬ 
tous  of  the  poet’s  changes  on  his  models — a  change  which  has 
been  often  misunderstood,  but  is  now  no  longer  misapprehended 
by  any  one  who  duly  appreciates  Shakspeare  or  the  drama — the 
catastrophe  is  softened  by  omitting  that  harrowing  scene  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  original  novel  by  the  awaking  of  Juliet  while 
Romeo  struggles  in  the  last  agonies.  One  after  the  other  the 
lovers  sink  into  the  embrace  of  death,  like  infants  whom  their 
mother  sings  to  sleep.  But  not  even  here,  not  in  the  dissolving 
tenderness  of  the  dying  hour,  do  the  banks  of  the  Adige  fade 
from  our  sight :  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  so  early  withered 
is  wafted  far  from  the  grave  on  which  they  are  strewed,  and 
peace  and  reconcilement  shed  consolation  over  a  whole  city. 

More  solemnly,  more  thoughtfully,  more  philosophically 
gentle,  but  not  less  harmoniously  tender,  nor  less  dramatically 
true,  is  the  scene  which  closes  the  agitated  life  of  Lear.  We, 
who  have  watched  the  struggle  of  good  with  evil  through  all  its 
revolutions,  we  who  have  looked  on  with  unclouded  senses,  can¬ 
not  forget  the  awfulness  of  the  spectacle  ;  we  dare  not  hide  from 
our  imagination,  we  dare  not  hide  from  our  consciences,  the  pa¬ 
geant  of  crime  and  error,  and  the  solemn  lessons  it  has  taught. 
And  full  of  horror  and  reflectiveness,  shaken  to  their  inmost 
souls,  are  those  secondary  characters  who  gather  round  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  witnesses  of  scenes  after  which  men  are  grave  for 
years.  But  there  is  one  who  feels  nothing  of  this  horror,  one 
over  whose  intellect  the  night  of  lunacy,  once  already  spread, 
and  once  for  a  time  lifted,  has  again  been  allowed  to  sink 
by  that  merciful  interposition  which  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.  The  aged  king  sits  in  the  midst.  Before  him 
lie  the  corpses  of  his  guilty  daughters ;  but  for  him  it  was  a 
needless  precaution  to  cover  those  faces  stiffening  from  the 

pangs  of  violent  death ;  he  know-s,  he  recollects,  he  sees 

nothing,  save  the  body  of  Cordelia,  which  rests  upon  his 
knees.  He  must  die ;  he  cannot  but  die ;  what  should  he  do 
longer  in  a  world  which  has  no  soul  to  love  him  —  a  world 

where  his  own  bruised  heart  can  neither  act  nor  feel  ?  But 

he  dies  in  peace,  nay,  even  happy  and  consoled.  His  belief 
in  his  daughter’s  death,  the  last  symptom  of  his  sanity,  departs 
as  his  mind  begins  to  wander  again ;  he  remembers  nothing 
but  her  gentleness,  her  love — that  love  which  had  blessed  him, 
like  the  voice  of  an  angel,  after  all  his  wrongs  and  agony. 
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the  bloodhound  tracks  its  prey,  the  usurper  and  his  awful 
accomplice  pass  to  their  doom.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
thoughts  in  the  whole  drama,  that  Lady  Macbeth  should  die 
before  her  husband  ;  for  not  only  does  this  exhibit  him  in  a  new 
light,  equally  interesting  morally  and  psychologically ;  but  it 
prepares  a  gradual  softening  of  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe. 
Macbeth,  left  alone,  resumes  much  of  that  connexion  with 
humanity  which  he  had  so  long  abandoned  ;  his  thoughtfulness 
becomes  pathetic — his  sickness  of  heart  awakens  sympathy  ;  and, 
when  at  last  he  dies  the  death  of  a  soldier,  the  stern  satisfaction 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  act  of  justice  that  destroys  him, 
is  unalloyed  by  feelings  of  personal  w  rath  or  hatred.  His  fall  is 
a  sacrifice,  not  a  butchery. 

But,  of  all  Shakspeare’s  tragic  dramas,  that  which  most  closely 
resembles  the  classical  models  in  the  simplicity  and  obviously 
comprehended  perfection  of  its  plan,  is  also  that  which,  in  its 
catastrophe  and  its  general  impression  on  the  mind,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  spirit  of  heathen  classicism.  ‘  Othello’  has  in 
it,  not  indeed  in  reality,  but  in  appearance,  much  of  the  terrific 
fatalism  which  overshadows  the  beautiful  in  the  Attic  tragedy — 
the  idea  of  power,  irresistible,  irresponsible,  unfathomable,  con¬ 
signing  humanity  to  utter  destruction.  Almost  all  votaries  of 
Shakspeare  seem  to  have  felt,  at  one  stage  or  another,  in  their 
study  of  this  magnificent  and  most  passionate  drama,  an  abased, 
passive,  hopeless  weight  upon  the  heart,  which  no  other  of  his 
works  leaves  behind.  The  source  of  this  feeling  does  not  lie  in 
the  sad  fate  of  Desdemona;  for,  though  that  is  one  of  the  elements, 
it  is  not  the  principal : — the  effect  of  her  touching  death-scene  is 
skilfully  softened,  and  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  leading 
purpose ;  and  the  eyes  that  weep  for  the  gentle  lady’s  fate,  look 
up  through  their  tears  with  reviving  hope  to  heaven.  But  the 
terrible  force  lies  in  the  catastrophe  which  follows.  Othello  falls 
by  his  own  hand — a  consummation  which  Shakspeare  has  nowhere 
else  given  to  any  of  his  tragic  characters,  except  in  Lear  and 
in  two  of  the  Roman  plays ;  all  the  three  having  their  scene  in 
heathenism.  And  even  the  suicide  is  less  harrowing  than  that  utter 
prostration  of  soul  which  has  preceded  it; — a  despair  which  annihi¬ 
lates  every  thought  and  feeling,  except  the  consciousness  of  unen¬ 
durable  misery.  Nor  does  any  after-scene  alleviate  the  gloom — 
‘  the  object  poisons  sight’ — but  it  is  hid  from  us  only  by  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  curtain;  the  Moor  has  scarcely  expired  when  the  drama 
closes.  When,  again,  we  look  back  on  the  causes  which  have 
produced  this  profoundly  tragic  catastrophe,  we  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  discover  nothing  that  can  impart  a  moral  justification 
to  its  hoiTor.  The  bower  of  wedded  happiness  seemed  guarded 
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by  love  and  honour ;  and  its  inhabitants,  though  frail  because 
mortal,  seemed  to  be  stained  by  no  such  guilt  as  should  have  con¬ 
demned  them  to  an  end  like  this.  Yet  into  such  a  scene  of  peace 
the  tempter  has  crept,  seducing  the  hand  ot  man  himself  to  lay 
desolate  his  home.  All  critics  of  name  have  felt,  more  or  less 
strongly,  the  perplexity  of  the  moral  enigma  which  lies  under 
this  tragic  tale ;  but  the  character  of  the  Moor,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
plication  must  be  sought,  has  been  interpreted  more  contradic¬ 
torily  than  any  other  in  the  range  of  the  poet’s  works,  ‘  Hamlet’ 
itself  not  excepted. 

In  truth,  this  drama,  if  we  were  able  to  penetrate  wholly  into 
its  mysteries  of  conception,  would  not  be  what  it  is — the  work  in 
which  the  poet  has  united  more  admirably  than  in  any  other  the 
two  great  elements  of  dramatic  art.  ‘  Lear’  is  at  once  more 
original  in  invention,  more  active  in  imagination,  more  soltly 
pathetic  in  feeling  ;  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet’  has  more  of  pure  poetry; 

*  Macbeth’  a  closer  amalgamation  of  tragic  action  with  thought 
properly  ethical ;  and  ‘  Hamlet’  traverses  a  world  of  thought  ia 
which  all  other  existing  dramas  linger  at  the  frontier.  But 

*  Othello,’  above  every  other  drama,  unites  vehemence  and  nature 
in  tragic  emotion,  with  truth  and  vigour  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  This  play,  above  all  others,  harmonizes  those  two 
elements,  and  makes  each  the  counterpart,  the  supplement,  the 
condition  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 

And,  as  even  those  feel  who  have  considered  as  a  defect  the 
unsoftened  sternness  of  the  closing  impression,  that  impression  is 
not  one  which,  thus  unsoftened  and  unrelieved,  lingers  long  in 
the  mind.  As  the  closing  images  fade  into  distance  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  and  the  earlier  groups  come  successively  into  the  fore¬ 
grounds,  a  picture  is  gradually  formed,  in  which  we  recognise 
with  reverential  wonder — though  with  incapacity  to  account  for  all 
its  effects — a  solemn  representation  of  human  life  in  its  most  awful 
relations.  If  philosophy,  if  observation  of  the  world,  if  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  destiny  of  man,  as  that  destiny  appears  to  him  in  his 
natural  blindness,  furnish  no  key-note  to  harmonize  this  song  of 
tragic  import,  religious  contemplation  opens  a  view  in  which  all 
becomes  deeply  and  truly  significant.  We  glance  backward  I 
upon  the  mysteriously  revealed  leaves  of  the  book  of  Time,  in 
which  is  written  the  sin  that  has  made  the  earth  barren.  We 
gaze  forward  through  darkness,  yet  not  without  hope,  on  that 
great  journey  of  the  soul,  in  which  mortal  life  is  but  a  single 
step.  We  behold  the  principle  of  evil  walking  the  earth  for  a 
time  in  human  shape,  and  allowed  to  convert  into  agents  of  de-  j 
struction  all  the  finest  of  those  qualities  whose  union  makes  up  the  r 
compound  nature  of  man ; — counting  kin  alike  with  angelic  fellow-  | 
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creatures,  and  with  the  cold  clay  which  imprisons  his  immortal 
spirit.  When  the  tempted  has  become  a  murderer,  the  work  of  the 
temptation  is  but  half  accomplished.  The  mind  of  the  victim 
is  not  yet  wholly  poisoned,  his  heart  not  yet  wholly  crushed.  He 
must  behold — and  how  does  his  very  soul  recoil  from  itself  at 
the  discovery  ? — he  must  behold  the  unmasked  visage  of  the  fiend 
whom  he  has  served — he  must  learn  that  all  which  he  has  done 
has  been  worse  than  done  in  vain.  In  one  deep  silent  pause  the 
events  of  a  lifetime  pass  across  his  mind ;  and  he  awakens  from 
the  trance  a  broken-hearted  man.  Every  principle  which  once 
made  his  character  strong  and  lofty  is  annihilated  within  him : 
love,  imagination,  pride  of  honour  and  of  intellect,  all  are  wrecked 
in  one  tremendous  shock.  The  soldier  feels  his  courage  broken 
like  a  rush  ;  the  man  whose  better  nature  passion  could  not  shake, 
weeps  like  a  child  ;  the  last  effort  of  his  overthrown  will  is  but 
sufficient  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  evil;  and  the  noble  Moor 
(lies  the  most  awful  of  deaths. 


Art.  VI. — Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Sir  J.  Yarde  Duller  s  Motion  an 
Want  of  Conjidence  in  the  Government.  8vo.  London:  1840. 

r^iiE  great  lines  by  wLich  political  party  in  this  country  is 
divided,  are  pretty  clear; — straightforward  politicians, 

of  sense  enough  to  choose,  take  their  sides  accordingly ; _ and  a 

frrown-up  man  must  be  indeed  unlucky,  who,  from  alterations  in 
himself  or  others,  shall  find  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to 
change  a  side  which  he  has  once  taken.  At  the  same  time,  the 
most  compact  party  that  ever  acted  together  in  public  life,  al¬ 
though  it  may  agree  in  almost  all  things,  cannot  agree  in  all. 
Common  sense  honestly  disposes  of  minor  differences  by  mutual 
concessions.  But  differences  will  occasionally  arise,  which,  from 
one  reason  or  another,  do  not  admit  of  being  set  off  against  each 
other,  and  merged  in  the  general  account.  On  these  occasions 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

These  occasions  must  arise.  This  is  inevitable.  It  is  equally 
plain,  when  they  do  arise,  that  there  can  be  but  three  courses 
between  which  public  men  have  to  make  their  choice.  They 
may  withdraw  themselves  from  their  party  in  consequence ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  do  what  they  can  to  dissidve  the  political  combina¬ 
tion  which  it  represented— defeat  its  objects,  and  destroy  the  com¬ 
mon  principles  upon  which  it  had  been  formed.  Or,  in  the 
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thorough-goinpf  spirit  of  party,  they  may  continue  to  act  to¬ 
gether  as  a  body  on  those  very  subjects,  just  the  same  as  on  every 
other ;  keeping  back  their  difierences  from  the  world.  Or,  lastly, 
while  they  remain  steady  to  their  old  connexion,  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  embodied,  they  will  except  those  particular  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  system  of  united  action,  and  leave  each  other, 
with  regard  to  them,  to  the  free  expression  of  their  individual 
opinions. 

These  three  courses  are  characterised  by  their  respective  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  and  have  their  respective  advocates. 
The  first  has  the  sanction  of  that  high-minded  politician,  Sir 
James  Graham  ; — he  sees  no  difficulty  in  abandoning  former 
friends.  Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  as  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  first  course,  or  the  second ; — he  does  not  openly  state  which. 
But  the  reverential  scruples  which  he  professes  to  entertain 
against  such  proceedings  as  may  tend  to  loosen  the  ties  of  party, 
are  only  consistent  with  a  preference  for  the  second.  That 
nobody  is  entitled  to  an  opinion  except  himself,  is  comfortable 
doctrine  for  a  premier.  The  third  course  has  been  ably  vindi¬ 
cated  by  ^Ir  Macaulay,  in  his  defence  of  Open  Questions.  The 
more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  within  certain  limits,  it  is  the  only  proper  course 
which  a  true  nature  can  consent  to  follow — by  which  true  con¬ 
clusions  are  likely  to  be  obtained.  If  the  difference  in  the  views 
recently  proclaimed  upon  this  subject,  should  become  one  of  the 
characteristic  differences  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  Tories 
will  have  opportunities  enough  for  repenting  the  false  position 
which  they  will  have  taken  up. 

But  the  Tories  will  stop  short  of  this.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
upon  general  principles  that  they  do  not  need  the  relief  of  Open 
Questions  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Whigs.  A  party  compara¬ 
tively  stationary  in  its  creed,  and  pliant  to  authority,  is  saved 
from  many  difficulties  which  disturb  the  march  of  reason  and  of 
progress.  There  is  no  want  of  sea-room  in  stagnant  water ;  and 
a  line  which  stands  still  is  more  easily  kept  unbroken  than  a  line 
in  motion.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  parties  can  only  be  a  difference  of  degree.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  the  extremes  contained  within  the  body  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  are  as  far  removed,  in  principles  and  in  objects,  as  the  ex¬ 
tremes  contained  within  the  body  which  co-operates  in  support 
of  Government.  The  actual  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
Tories,  is  scarcely  kept  under  by  their  still  greater  aversion  to 
the  common  enemy.  Withdraw'  the  pressure  and  it  will  break 
out.  Vows  made  in  pain,  and  out  of  place,  will  not  be  long  kept 
in  the  ease  of  office.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  followers  have 
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just  now  one  and  the  same  object  immediately  before  them — that 
of  running  down,  obstructing,  and  turning  out  the  present  Minis¬ 
try:  and  they  agree  as  long  as  that  object  is  in  sight.  On  SirYarde 
Buller’s  motion,  not  a  sutler  in  the  camp  but  shouted  at  the  plau¬ 
sible  declamation  of  their  reputed  mouthpiece  against  the  base 
tenure  of  Open  Questions  by  which  the  Whigs  hold  office.  But 
strange  misgivings  came  over  them  as  the  wily  orator  went  on.  The 
dullest  of  the  Tories  were  capable  of  seeing  so  far  into  futurity 
as  to  perceive  that,  in  his  argument  against  Open  Questions,  their 
artful  champion  was  consulting  the  interests  of  the  party  and  him¬ 
self,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  lion  portions  out  the  spoil 
between  himself  and  his  jackalls.  The  terms  which  he  laid  down 
referred  much  more  to  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  insubordi¬ 
nate  and  uncertain  friends,  than  to  his  want  of  confidence  in  Mi¬ 
nisters.  He  might  address  the  gentlemen  in  front ;  but  from  the 
greater  part  of  his  general  observations,  it  Wtis  plainly  the  gentle¬ 
men  behind  who  were  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  It  was  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Whigs  that  he  so  much  laboured  the  impo¬ 
licy  of  Open  Questions,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  break  up 
a  party  and  sow  disunion  in  a  Government.  This  part  of  his 
speech  was  grounded  on  a  clear  perception  of  his  own  condition, 
and  a  prudent  estimate  of  the  means  which  would  best  promote 
his  personal  importance;  and  it  amounted  under  the  circumstances, 
to  a  stipulation  with  his  party  that  a  peremptory  foreclosure  of  all 
Open  Questions,  was  the  form  in  which  he  was  to  receive  from 
them  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Movement  section  of  the  Tory  party  had 
forced  their  reluctant  leader  to  the  attack.  Their  impatience  and 
their  bitterness  were  allowed  a  vent.  But  many  of  them,  before 
the  debate  was  over,  must  have  confessed,  in  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts,  that  they  were  buying  the  gratification  somewhat  dear. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  availed  himself,  with  his  usual  diplomacy  and 
effect,  of  all  the  advantages  the  motion  gave  him  for  clearing 
the  rubbish  of  Orangemen  and  High  Churchmen  out  of  his 
path ;  or  for  making  it,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  coarse  sub¬ 
struction  of  his  future  power.  Their  once  cast-off  Captain  took 
the  opportunity  to  tell  them,  with  as  little  disguise  as  courtesy 
would  permit,  that  he  had  more  reliance  on  the  docility  of  their 
wills  and  on  the  extent  of  their  necessities,  than  on  either  the 
serviceableness  of  their  understandings  or  the  soundness  of  their 
opinions  ;  that  if  they  called  him  back,  he  was  well  aware  it  was 
not  from  personal  good-will,  but  merely  because  they  could  not 
do  without  him  ;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
not  again  put  himself  at  their  head,  upon  any  other  terms  than 
those  of  their  unconditional  obedience.  For  such  is  the  plain 
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English  of  having  made  up  his  own  mind  on  recognising  no 
Open  Questions.  This  language,  bold  in  any  body,  is  more  than 
bold  from  one  whose  political  life  has  been  too  emphatically  a 
life  of  recantations,  to  warrant  an  overweening  trust  in  either 
the  rectitude  or  the  permanence  of  his  opinions.  The  sayings 
would  be  hard  sayings  in  the  ears  of  any  followers ;  but  the 
recollections  of  1829  in<ist  make  them  more  than  hard  for  the 
credulity  of  as  many  of  his  partisans  as  might  like  to  bargain  for 
four-and-twenty  hours’  notice,  in  order  to  prepare  their  con¬ 
sciences,  countenances,  and  constituents,  when  they  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  next  called  upon  to  make  surrender  of  the  articles  of 
their  faith.  With  the  dilHculiies  which  surround  him,  iSir  Robert 
Peel  is  probably  acting  wisely  for  himself  in  entering  up  betimes 
a  formal  protest  against  Open  Questions.  They  may  be  a  greater 
risk  than  he  can  afford:  for  Open  Questions  suppose  a  general 
agreement,  and,  above  all,  a  general  confidence.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  fully  sensible  that  his  dithculties,  on  accepting  office, 
would  not  depend  upon  existing  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  or  on  that ;  so  much  as  on  those  general  differences  of  a 
wider  and  less  manageable  character,  which  throw  their  shadows 
around  and  before  him,  and  which  issue  from  the  central  depths 
of  personal  alienations  and  distrusts.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  even  in  the  pomp  of  peroration,  he  should 
not  affect  to  conceal  his  apprehensions,  that  his  stipulations  and 
precautions  would  be  all  in  vain. 

‘  It  may  be  that  the  principles  I  profess  cannot  be  reduced  to  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  a  Government  attempting  the  execution  of  them  would 
not  n»eet  with  adequate  support  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  still  I 
shall  not  ahandon  them.  1  sliall  not  seek  to  compensate  the  tlireatened 
loss  of  confidence  on  this  side  of  the  House,  by  the  faintest  effort  to  con¬ 
ciliate  tfie  support  of  the  other.  I  sliall  steadily  persevere  in  the  courw 
wiiicli  1  have  uniformly  pursued  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — 
content  witli  the  substantial  power  whicli  1  shall  yet  exercise — indifferent 
as  to  office,  so  far  as  personal  feelings  or  personal  objects  are  concerned 
—ready,  if  required,  to  undertake  it,  whatever  be  its  difficulties — refusing 
to  accept  it  on  conditions  inconsistent  with  personal  honour — disdaining 
to  hold  it  by  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  at  present  held.’ 

To  express  so  much  grandiloquent  contempt  for  the  tenure  by 
wbicli  the  Whigs  hold  office,  required  no  small  assurance ; —the 
provocation  for  it  being  simply  this — that  the  structure  of  their 
Government  has  been  made  co-extensive  with  its  base.  On  cer¬ 
tain  subjects,  upon  which  the  great  body  of  their  natural  sup¬ 
porters  is  divided,  the  Government  is  divided  too.  At  least  it 
may  be.  Such  a  concession  to  truth  and  justice  constitutes  a 
tenure  of  office  not  to  be  thought  of  but  with  disdain  !  And  this 
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from  Sir  Robert  Peel ! — a  statesman  who  bad  passed  tbe  best  ' 

part  of  his  official  life,  as  member  of  an  Administration  in 
which  the  most  serious  of  all  contemporary  questions — that  of  ! 

Roman  Catholic  Emancipation — one  which,  from  the  way  it  en-  • 

tered  into  the  daily  details  of  Government,  was  the  very  last  i 

which  could  be  safely  made  an  Open  Question — nevertheless  was  ; 

jnade  so.  'I'he  period  at  which  the  rock  of  offence  has  been  ; 

discovered  and  denounced,  is  remarkable  for  its  strict  coincidence  ; 

with  his  personal  convenience.  The  tenure  on  which  Pitt  and 
Lord  Liverpool  held  office,  might  have  been  conceived  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  pure  and  lofty  even  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Rut,  thus  it  is  i 

that  a  man,  who  does  not  choose  to  assign  the  true  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  generally  falls  upon  absurd  ones.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
unable  to  trust  his  party,  unless  they  first  sign  and  seal,  and  pass 
under  the  yoke.  'I'his  is  really  no  reason  why  Lord  ]\Ielbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell  should  be  expected  to  enforce  the  same 
degrading  methods  of  arbitrary  suppression.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
necessities  require  coercion.  The  necessities  of  the  Whig  Go¬ 
vernment  require  freedom — which,  if  it  were  not  their  necessity, 
ought  still  to  be  their  choice. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  habits  of  military  discipline,  and 
the  peculiar  position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  prejudge  this  question.  It  is  of  sufficient  importance,  moral 
and  political,  to  be  discussed  with  fairness,  and  upon  its  merits. 

Not  only  are  the  character  and  existence  of  this  or  that  admini¬ 
stration  involved  in  it — but  the  principles  of  every  man  engaged 
in  public  life ;  and  at  times,  even  the  possibility,  in  a  free  state,  of 
having  any  government  at  all. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  theory  itself,  not  with  its 
application.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  Open  Questions 
will  raise  a  multitude  of  incidental  points,  varying  with  the 
circumstances  and  degrees  of  almost  every  case,  'ihese,  how¬ 
ever,  are  all  of  them  beside  the  argument  at  its  present  stage ; 

— the  point  now  at  issue  being,  not  what  questions  may  be  left 
open,  but  whether  a  body  of  men  acting  together  in  public, 
more  especially  a  government,  ought  to  admit  such  a  thing  as  an 
Open  Question  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  For  some 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  objections,  it  will  be  observed,  are  so  wide 
and  general,  as  logically  to  exclude  Open  Questions  from  the  creed 
of  an  opposition  as  well  as  of  a  government,  while  some  of  them 
apply  to  a  government  only.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
might  turn  in  favour  of  leaving  a  question  open,  changes  entirely 
the  character  of  the  argument.  It  puts  it  upon  that  line  of  inquiry 
nhich  we  conceive  is  the  only  proper  one — namely,  instead  of 
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arguing  and  declaiming  in  the  abstract,  whether  Open  Questions 
are  or  are  not  adnussible  into  politics — it  introduces  a  separate 
examination  in  every  recurring  instance,  of  which  the  object  will 
be  to  ascertain,  w'hether  considerations  equivalent  to  those  which, 
by  the  supposition,  have  prevailed  in  the  former  instance,  may 
not  exist  in  the  latter  also. 

In  the  remarks  we  are  now  making,  we  assume  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  wanted  for  the  sake  of  men  of  sense  and  principle,.— 
men  really  seeking  for  a  rule  of  conduct ;  first,  how  far  they 
should  make  an  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion,  or  at  least  an  absn- 
1  ute  conformity  in  speeches  and  in  votes,  the  indispensable  condition 
of  their  personal  co-operation  in  the  public  service ;  next,  how 
far  a  latitude,  which  might  be  best  for  themselves,  may  require  to 
be  modified  or  restrained,  from  its  liability  to  be  abused  by  poli¬ 
ticians  of  inferior  understanding  or  morality.  Men  such  as  we 
suppose,  will  take  care  not  to  embarrass  their  search  by  dilficulties 
which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  and  influence  of  Open  Questions. 
For  instance,  they  are  aw'are  that  neither  of  their  objects,  (the 
discovery  of  a  rule  for  their  own  conduct,  or  for  that  of  others,) 
can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  extremes,  whether  of  persons  or 
of  cases.  The  rule,  wherever  it  may  be  fixed  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  will  not  need  narrowing  or  enlarging  to  meet  the  views 
of  persons  of  extravagant  opinions  on  the  one  side,  or  of  loose 
principles  on  the  other.  What  havea‘Yes’  or*  No’  upon  Open 
Questions  to  do  with  the  impracticable  zealot,  who  would  rather 
see  his  country  dust  and  ashes,  than  put  the  least  of  his  crotchets 
into  temporary  abeyance  ?  or  what  with  the  mere  adventurer, 
whose  talents  are  always  in  the  market  for  the  highest  bidder? 
The  determination  which  we  may  come  to  upon  Open  Questions, 
has  also  as  little  connexion  with  extreme  cases,  either  way.  The 
utmost  extension  which  its  advocates  demand,  comprehends  only 
certain  intermediate  cases  of  differences  of  opinion ; — such  cases  as 
are  not  serious  enough  to  interrupt  the  general  confidence  of 
men  of  similar  principles  and  of  common  objects — but  which, 
nevertheless,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are  too  weighty  to  be 
passed  over  and  compromised  in  silence. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Open 
Questions,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  coalescing  with 
Sir  William  Molesworth  and  Air  Leader.  This  depends  upon 
the  fact,  whether  in  English  politics  the  gentlemen  aforesaid  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  have,  upon  the  whole,  common  principles  and 
common  objects.  When  two  persons  league  together,  who  agree 
in  nothing  except  in  their  hatred  of  a  third,  they  do  not  wait  for 
ceremonies  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand.  Open  Questions  are 
the  characteristic  form,  which  can  be  replaced  by  nothing  else. 
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as  often  as  honest  men  are  anxious  to  reconcile  partial  variance 
with  {general  a<>;reemeut — the  rights  of  private  judgment  with  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  The  only  obstacles  which  Open  Ques¬ 
tions  leave  in  the  way  of  a  coalition  such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  sup¬ 
poses,  arc  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  policy,  and  of  shame.  But 
the  opposite  supposition,  that  of  Closed  Questions,  presents  us 
with  nothing  more.  In  the  nature  of  things,  these  are  the  only 
securities  we  can  have  against  the  unprincipled  combinations  of 
politicians  trading  for  place,  or  conspiring  in  malice.  Baseness 
has  few  qualms.  It  docs  not  stand  out  for  Open  Questions. 
Looking  over  a  list  of  the  celebrated  Rats  of  the  past  and  present 
generation,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  made  no  terms.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  is  fond  of  putting  extreme  cases.  In  subjects  depending 
on  proportion,  this  is  very  bad  philosophy.  In  morals  and  in  po¬ 
litics,  truth  is  seldom  aimed  at,  and  is  never  reached  by  so  doing. 

It  is  using  a  fallacy,  and  for  the  purpose  generally  of  a  fraud. 

In  his  prodigality  of  exaggeration.  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares 
that  the  admission  of  Open  Questions  brings  along  with  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  ‘  the  exclusion  of  honourable  and  able 
‘  men  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  unprincipled  coalition 
‘  of  the  refuse  of  every  party  ;  an  end  to  public  confidence  in  the 
‘  honour  and  integrity  of  great  political  parties  ;  a  severance  of 
‘  all  ties  which  constitute  party  connexions,  and  a  premium  upon 
‘  the  shabby  and  shuffling  conduct  of  unprincipled  politicians.’ 
The  coalition  above  suggested,  appears  intended  to  be  a  case  in 
point.  The  aphorism  and  the  illustration  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  Such  a  coalition  is  not  more  beyond  the  sphere  of  Open 
Questions,  than  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  their  probable  abuse. 
We  repeat,  that  they  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  either  ori¬ 
ginating  it  or  consolidating  it,  whenever  it  may  occur.  On  the 
contrary,  although  Open  Questions  are  not  specifics  against  base¬ 
ness,  (what  is  ?)  yet  in  no  case  are  they  particularly  exposed  to 
it ;  and  in  most  cases  they  so  far  diminish  the  temptation  to  it, 
that  it  is  among  the  rarest  disguises  that  baseness  will  ever  put  on. 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  moral  indignation  on  this  occasion,  is  in 
charming  consistency  with  the  cogency  and  candour  of  his  ar¬ 
guments.  To  be  beforehand  with  an  adversary,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  oflence  of  which  you  yourself  are  guilty,  is  one 
of  the  old  resources  of  audacious  sophistry.  The  natural  reply 
to  his  tirade  ought  to  begin  with  the  words  of  ‘  Hamlet’ — 

‘  Nay,  an’  thou’ll  mouth’t.  I’ll  rant  as  well  as  thou.’  For  it  may 
be  confidently  retorted  that  every  thing  here  affirmed  of  Open, 
Questions,  (except  their  tendency  to  loosen  the  tics  of  party, 
in  cases  where  those  ties  will  otherwise  become  direct  restraints 
on  personal  integrity,)  may,  with  infinitely  greater  truth,  be 
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affirmed  of  the  system  in  which  Open  Questions  are  proscribed. 
Absolute  agreement  in  politics  is  not  to  be  had.  To  exclude 
Open  Questions,  therefore,  is  to  exclude  the  most  honourable 
men  from  public  affairs — is  to  compel  a  Minister  to  recruit  from 
the  unprincipled  of  every  party — is  to  offer  a  premium  to  shabby 
and  shuffling  politicians  ;  and,  supposing  political  parties  to  act 
upon  it  as  a  settled  maxim,  is  to  destroy  the  public  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  honour.  Few  political  conclusions  appear  so 
certain. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  strangely  overacted  this  philippic.  Having 
little  to  say  in  support  of  Sir  Yarde  Buller’s  indictment  of  the 
Government,  he  retreated  upon  this  outlying  topic.  The  nature 
of  popular  assemblies,  and  the  hurry  of  debate,  hold  out  strong 
temptations  to  the  plausible  and  insincere.  Temporary  efi’ects, 
however,  sometimes  are  obtained  upon  that  stage  at  a  cost  beyond 
their  value.  Cheers  prolonged  for  several  minutes  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  moment ;  and  advantages  still  more  substantial  re¬ 
ward  the  flocking  in  of  partisans  around  a  standard  on  which  is 
written  ‘  No  Open  Questions.’  Rut  it  can  never  be  sound 
policy  in  any  statesman  to  strain  his  influence  with  his  country¬ 
men,  so  far  as  to  reason  out  a  public  argument  of  enduring  inter¬ 
est,  in  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  attempted  to 
reason  this. 

No  side  of  any  argument  could  be  less  in  want  of  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric  to  secure  having  justice  done  to  it.  The  real  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  Open  Questions  are  never  likely  to  be  overlooked.  They 
are  of  a  kind  toappear  generally  considerably' greater  than  theyare. 
They  carry  with  them  a  confession  of  ignorance  and  irresolution; 
— often  a  wise  confession  ;  but  one  so  liable  to  ridicule  and  miscon¬ 
struction,  that  it  will  not  be  made  without  great  necessity.  We 
may  be  very  sure,  also,  from  the  obvious  limitation  which  an  Open 
Question  puts  upon  his  authority  and  convenience,  that  a  Prime 
Minister  will  close  the  door  against  it,  whenever  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  appear  to  him  to  be  nearly  balanced.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  contented  himself  w  ith  recapitulating  the  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  placing  them  in  the  most  striking  points  of  view, 
he  would  have  done  nothing  but  what  every  impartial  person 
must  have  felt  obliged  to  him  for  doing.  After  comparing  them 
with  the  advantages,  should  he  have  decided  that  the  di^advan- 
tages  preponderated,  we  might  indeed  have  been  surprised,  but 
we  could  have  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Rut  he  has  done  no 
such  thing.  He  is  the  advocate,  not  the  judge. 

For  instance.  Sir  Robert-  Peel  kindly  warns  the  Ministers 
against  the  tendency  of  Open  Questions  to  sow  disunion  in  a  Ca¬ 
binet.  The  objection,  no  doubt,  has  something  in  it.  This 
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gomething,  therefore,  ought  to  be  estimated  at  as  much  as  it  is 
worth.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  observe,  in  reply,  that  it 
applies  to  ill-assorted  Cabinets  only — made  up  of  persons  who,  if 
they  had  not  this  ground  of  quarrel,  would  probably  soon  make 
out  for  themselves  another.  Among  colleagues  of  tolerable  sense 
and  temper,  meaning  fairly  by  each  other,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  the  system  of  Open  Questions,  for  one  case  in 
which  it  created  jealousies,  would  get  rid  of  them  in  ten,  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  their  usual  causes. 

Again,  Sir  Robert  Peel  reproaches  Open  Questions  for  their 
tendencies  to  withdraw  a  Government  from  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  ;  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  benefit  of  united  action  in  its 
ordinary  administration  of  affairs.  These  objections,  like  the 
last,  may  have  something  in  them ;  but  they  may  also  have  nothing 
—or  less  than  nothing — according  to  circumstances.  In  all  of 
them,  the  fallacy  lies  in  stating  them  as  general  objections  to  the 
principle ;  when  they  are  in  fact  only  objections  to  particular 
cases,  in  which  either  the  principle  has  been  completely  misap¬ 
plied,  or  the  specific  evils  have  been  imprudently  underrated. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is — Open  Questions  neutralize  a 
Government,  and  prevent  it  from  bringing  forward  public  mea¬ 
sures.  Our  answer  is,  that  in  their  proper  character  they  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  bringing  forward  no  measures  which  it  is  desirable 
that  a  Government  should  bring  forward  with  the  sanction  of  its 
authority.  Every  man  of  sense  has  many  Open  Questions  in  his 
own  mind.  hen  reasons  from  without  are  added,  an  absolute 
monarch  must  often  wish  to  pause.  A  Government  should  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  views  are  right,  before  it  proposes  to  alter  the  exist¬ 
ing  law.  There  is  no  advantage  in  premature  or  conjectural 
legislation.  Quite  the  contrary.  Unsuccessful  experiments  pre¬ 
judice  the  cause  of  legislative  improvement,  in  the  same  manner 
as  unsuccessful  revolts  prejudice  the  cause  of  freedom.  And 
if  a  Government  were  seeking  for  a  criterion,  could  a  better 
one  be  suggested  for  presuming  that  the  time  for  useful  legisla¬ 
tion,  on  a  particular  subject,  had  not  yet  arrived,  than  the  fact  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  it  among  persons  whom  a  similarity  of 
principles  unites  upon  most  other  subjects  ?  The  example  of  the 
present  Government,  (stigmatized  as  the  Government  of  Open 
Questions,)  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  neutralizing  effects 
attributed  to  them  in  this  objection.  It  has  been  repeatedly  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  disposition  towards  legislating  over  much.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  no  Government  ever  introduced  into  Parliament  so  many 
new,  delicate,  and  comprehensive  measures,  within  so  short  a 
period. 

1  he  other  objection  is,  Open  Questions  paralyse  the  united 
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action  and  authority  of  an  executive.  We  answer,  wise  and  honest 
men  must  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  their  understandings,  in 
cases  admitting  of  every  variety  of  degree.  In  some  instances, 
the  consequences  here  supposed  will  be  so  slight  as  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indiiference.  In  others,  they  will  he  very  serious.  These 
mischiefs,  however,  even  at  their  worst,  may  be  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  averting  far  greater  mischief  of  a  hundred  kinds. 
The  whole  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  case  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  parties  on  the  other. 
For  there  are  times  when  nations,  like  individuals,  have  no  alter¬ 
native  but  a  choice  of  evils.  Of  two  evils,  if  that  of  a  divided 
cabinet  happens  to  he  the  least,  the  country  must  bear  it  in  the 
best  manner  that  it  can.  To  be  sure,  the  instant  this  ceases  to  be 
the  case,  much  more  from  the  instant  that  it  is  perceived  that  a 
divided  cabinet  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  supposed  evil,  to 
prolong  the  evil  for  a  day  is  to  commit  a  serious  crime.  The 
most  disorganizing  of  all  Open  Questions  was  probably  that  of 
Irish  Emancipation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  affirms  it  ought  to  have 
been  made  a  Cabinet  question,  and  carried  sooner !  But  the 
stupidity  and  the  bigotry  prevalent  upon  it,  and  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  encouraged  to  the  last,  were  so  intense,  that  what¬ 
ever  he  may  now  allege,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  its  consis¬ 
tent  advocates  could  in  prudence  have  embraced  no  other  course 
than  to  leave  it  open. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  an  Open  Question  provokes  the 
irritable  members  of  a  cabinet,  or  weakens  the  vigour  of  the 
executive,  our  regret  may  be  mitigated  by  the  reflection,  that 
these  are  indirect  and  accidental  consequences.  In  truth,  they 
are  so  indirect  and  accidental,  that  the  Open  Question  which  is 
charged  with  them,  will  be  the  occasion  always,  rather  than  the 
cause ; — answ  erable  perhaps  for  the  form  which  the  disorder  may 
have  taken,  but  not  for  the  disorder.  The  real  cause  lies  deeper; 
and  as  much  of  it  as  any  remedial  process  can  hope  to  reach,  it  is 
the  direct  and  immediate  aim  of  Open  Questions  to  remove.  A 
disagreement  between  true  friends  regarding  certain  principles  or 
measures,  is  the  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  ap¬ 
propriate  remedy  surely  must  be  this — By  getting  at  the  truth, 
or  as  near  as  may  be,  to  thereby  bring  about  an  agreement  or 
approximation  of  opinion ;  and  in  this  manner,  through  the  un¬ 
derstandings  of  men,  to  conciliate  their  affections ;  or,  at  all  events, 
to  satisfy  them  that  their  reasons  have  been  heard  and  weighed. 
For  this,  there  can  be  no  provision  half  so  good  as  free  discussion. 
Which  party,  therefore,  takes  the  wisest  course  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  squabbles  and  disorganization  of  a  Government? — The 
party  which  keeps  up  the  cause  of  them  by  precluding  the  na- 
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tural  means  of  their  correction ;  or  the  party  which,  under  the 
reasonable  facilities  afforded  by  Open  Questions,  finds  one  and 
the  same  security  for  its  own  harmony  and  for  the  permanent 
interests  of  truth? — constraint  and  hypocrisy  generate  discon¬ 
tent;  freedom  and  truth  settle  things  on  their  right  principles,  and 
in  good  humour. 

Get  rid  of  causes  and  the  symptoms  will  disappear.  Open 
Questions,  on  a  superficial  view  of  their  operation,  may  seem  to 
aggravate  these  symptoms  in  the  first  instance.  But,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  successful  in  their  great  object,  they  will  do  all 
that  can  be  done  towards  carrying  off  minor  obstructions  also. 
The  great  objects  of  Open  Questions  are  truth  and  honour.  To 
leave  public  men  in  possession  of  the  ordinary  means  for  dis¬ 
covering  truth  and  preserving  honour — to  put  no  further  re¬ 
straint  upon  their  understandings  and  consciences  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  useful  co-operation — is  to  construct  as  broad 
a  basis  for  the  union  of  politicians,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  as 
a  people  of  common  sense  and  virtue  can  think  that  it  is  their 
interest  to  see  established.  Apparent  unanimity  has  at  times  an 
adventitious  value ; .  but  the  system  which  would  uniformly 
require  it,  however  formidable  the  real  disagreement,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  system  of  suppression,  alienation,  and  misrepresentation. 
Its  benefits,  such  as  they  are,  are  always  procured  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  In  the  eyes  of  as  many  as  agree  in  its  general  princi¬ 
ples,  a  unanimity,  real  and  entire,  upon  all  subjects,  would  of 
eourse  be  the  perfection  of  a  government.  But  if  a  government 
is  to  consist  of  half-a-dozen  persons  and  half-a-dozen  questions, 
this  sort  of  unanimity  is  the  perfect  chrysolite  which  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.  The  next  thing  to  be  prayed  for,  is  an  honest  recogni¬ 
tion  in  all  important  cases  of  the  points  on  which  a  difference 
exists.  In  this  manner,  the  truth,  on  whichever  side  it  lies,  will 
be  most  readily  brought  to  light ;  the  public  will  be  gradually 
and  naturally  prepared  for  the  result ;  and  the  proper  measures 
for  carrying  that  result  into  effect,  will  have  been  duly  verified 
by  the  full  and  fair  investigation  which  the  subject  will  have 
undergone. 

Veracity  and  integrity  being  in  our  opinion  the  characteristic 
objects  of  Open  Questions,  we  were  not  more  astonished  at  the 
broad  announcement  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  they  would  tempt 
men  to  dishonour,  than  at  his  more  covert  insinuation,  that  they 
are  calculated  to  delay  the  discovery  and  the  success  of  truth. 
If  the  doctrine  was  unexpected,  the  example  under  whose  shelter 
it  has  been  introduced,  is  among  the  last  we  should  have  looked 
for.  It  is  that  of  the  Corn-Laws.  The  nation  is  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done — the  governors  as  well 
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as  the  governed.  The  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom  take  opposite 
sides  on  it ;  some  recommending  one  course,  some  another.  In 
this  uncertainty,  Sir  Robert  Peel  suggests  that  our  doubts  and 
difficulties  would  be  best  got  over,  not  by  intelligent  and  ingenu¬ 
ous  conferences,  but  by  insisting  on  all  the  members  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  being  of  the  same  mind.  Surely  the  strangest  pre¬ 
scription  doctor  ever  framed  1  ‘  Possibly,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Corn- 
‘  Law  question  might  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 

*  if  the  existing  Goveriunent  were  united  in  opinion  on  that 

*  subject.’  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  himself  once  undertook 
to  legislate  upon  it.  They  did  all  that  pressure  could  do  to  unite 
their  cabinet.  Has  the  result  been  so  encouraging  as  to  warrant 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  advising  their  opponents  to  copy  their  ex¬ 
ample  ?  In  that  case,  the  Corn-Law  question  would  not  now 
be  in  want  of  a  fresh  arrangement.  Nothing  has  since  occurred 
to  give  colour  to  the  supposition  which  his  taunt  implies.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  as  well  aware  as  any  body  living,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  giving  satisfaction  concerning  Corn-Laws 
bjr  legislative  enactment,  do  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  a  ca¬ 
binet  being  agreed.  The  necessity  of  a  government  using  its 
authority  as  a  government,  to  influence  a  division  in  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  Corn- Laws,  would  be  as  conclusive  a  proofas 
a  representative  government  can  wellaffbrd,  either  that  the  measure 
is  not  judicious  in  itself,  or  that  the  country,  through  ignorance, 
or  passion,  or  partial  interests,  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  for  its  good. 

The  case  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  exemplifies  the  supposed 
effect  of  open  questions  in  delaying  the  settlement  of  public 
measures,  is  that  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  a  ticklish 
case  for  him  to  touch  at  all ;  and  one,  the  impolicy  of  which  it  is 
scarcely  conceivablethat  he  should  have  had  the  courage  to  explain 
as  frankly  as  he  does  at  present.  He  professes  himself  of  opinion, 
that  the  Emaneipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  delayed  by 
being  put  upon  the  list  of  Open  Questions.  ‘  I  do  not  believe  (he 

*  says)  that  this  facilitated  the  ultimate  settlement  of  it.  If  the  de- 

*  cided  friends  of  Emancipation  had  refused  to  unite  in  Government 
‘  with  its  opponents,  the  question  would  have  been  settled  at  an 

*  earlier  period  (and  as  it  ought)  under  their  auspices.’  Considering 
the  course  which  he  pursued  during  so  many  years,  an  admission 
more  derogatory  to  a  statesman  cannot  be  conceived.  What  a  sen¬ 
tence  does  he  pass  by  it  on  the  want  of  sagacity  which  engaged 
him  in  a  contest,  where  the  merits  of  the  cause  were  so  decidedly 
against  him,  that,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  both  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  nation,  and  the  mismanagement  for  which  he 
now  reproaches  his  opponents — the  most  that  he  had  ever  a 
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chance  of  doing  was,  by  his  own  confession,  to  protract  the  misery 
of  Ireland  a  few  years  longer ;  ahd  to  withhold  the  remedy, 
until  it  had  lost  a  portion  of  its  healing  virtue  in  losing  all 
its  grace  !  We  confess,  however,  on  our  part,  that  we  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  Catholic  Emancipation  having  been 
thrown  back  by  having  been  made  an  Open  Question.  It  is 
true  that  the  men  who  most  advanced  it,  would  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Government  by  the  supposed  secession.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  fearful  to  think,  especially  when  a  principle 
or  a  passion  is  in  the  field,  with  how  little  sense  a  Government  can 
(for  a  time)  be  carried  on.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  brought  to 
it,  in  his  own  person,  fully  as  much  statesmanlike  ability,  real  and 
apparent,  as  supporters  drunk  with  bigotry  require.  To  carry 
Emancipation,  even  at  last,  tasked  to  the  uttermost  the  power  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  strengthened  as 
they  were  by  all  the  advantages  of  many  years  of  semi-official 
countenance,  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  its  former  friends, 
and  by  the  new  auxiliaries  who  came  over  with  them.  Nothing, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  have  given  the  old  Emancipa- 
tists,  standing  alone,  a  prospect  of  success  but  their  having  to 
deal  with  fair  opponents.  What  hope  could  they  entertain  of 
that  ?  In  spite  of  all  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  most  solemn 
manner,  may  now  assure  us,  our  experience  of  Canning’s  Pre¬ 
miership,  at  as  late  a  period  of  the  controversy  as  18‘J7,  is  de¬ 
cisive  to  the  contrary.  A  few  months  before  this  event.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  had  privately  communicated  to  Lord  Liverpool  his 
conviction,  that  the  time  was  come  when  Emancipation  should  be 
granted.  A  few  months  after  this  event,  he  himself — the  Oxford 
Anti-Catholic — moved  the  Emancipation  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What,  however,  was  his  conduct  in  the  interval? 
Having  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  Emancipation  ought  no  longer 
to  be  delayed — telling  us  now  that  it  ought  to  have  been  passed 
under  the  auspices  of  its  genuine  advocates — on  Canning’s  ac¬ 
cession,  did  he  turn  this  crisis  in  the  question  to  the  account  of 
patriotism  and  of  peace  ?  Did  he  breathe  a  syllable  of  these  im¬ 
portant  truths  which  he  since  has  published?  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  proclaimed  himself  as  stanch  an 
Anti-Catholic  as  ever  ;  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  impossible 
that  the  question  should  be  set  at  rest.  His  Parliamentary  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  refusal  to  take  office  under  Canning,  was  not  ground¬ 
ed  at  the  time  on  any  objection  to  Open  Questions — far  from  it — 
but  on  his  repugnance  to  make  part  of  any  Ministry  of  which  a 
friend  to  Emancipation  was  at  the  head;  knowing  the  advantage 
which  that  circumstance  must  afford  to  the  cause  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  Without  going  out  of  his  way  to  make  it,  an  unlooked-for 
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opportunity  luul  occurred  for  realizing  the  visions  to  which  Sir 
Robert  l\*el  reverts  with  so  much  complacency  at  present.  Half 
a  dozen  sentences  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  repeating  what  he 
had  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  private,  and  every  difficulty  was 
removed.  This  long  outstanding  question  would  have  been  set¬ 
tled  on  the  spot  to  the  honour  of  all  parties.  Instead  of  whidi, 
his  continued  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was 
assigned  by  the  great  champion  of  Protestantism,  as  the  single 
reason  and  ample  justification  of  his  severance  from  his  brilliant 
colleague.  If  the  new  and  half-formed  Administration  had  gone 
to  pieces,  either  from  Canning’s  declining  to  succeed  Lord 
Liverpool  unless  he  were  allowed  to  make  Emancipation  a 
Government  question,  or  from  Lord  Lansdowne’s  perseverance 
in  his  resolution  of  refusing  office  for  the  same  reason,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  what  sense  this  defeat  would  have  been  under¬ 
stood  by  king  and  people,  or  to  what  purposes  it  would  have 
been  turned. 

In  case  the  effect  of  Open  Questions  on  measures  long  de¬ 
pending,  and  lately  settled,  should  be  thought  uncertain  ;  asser¬ 
tions  on  their  tendency  respecting  discussions,  which  in  their 
present  stage  are  rehearsals  only  of  their  subjects,  can  be  little 
better  than  conjectures.  The  anticipations  not  only  of  persons 
who  differ  about  a  measure,  but  of  persons  who  agree  about 
it,  are  in  flat  contradiction  of  each  other.  Lord  Howick 
disliking  Ballot,  thinks  (as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  said  concerning 
Emancipation)  that  its  triumph  is  deferred  by  making  it  an 
Open  Question.  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less 
disliking  Ballot,  believes  that  it  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
consequence,  than  even  under  a  Government  pledged  to  Ballot. 

The  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a  particular  measure  will 
respectively  approve  or  disapprove  the  making  it  an  Open  Ques¬ 
tion,  according  as  they  may  think  the  effect  will  be  to  accelerate 
or  retard  that  measure.  Which  will  happen,  it  is  never  easy  to  say 
beforehand,  nor  always  afterwards.  Much,  indeed  most,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  nature  of  the  measure — on  the  point  which  public 
opinion  has  reached  concerning  it — on  the  general  state  of  par¬ 
ties — and  on  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Premier  for  the  time. 

Was  the  result  of  making  Parliamentary  Reform  an  Open 
Question  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  its  progress  ?  That  is, 
would  the  Reform  Bill  have  been  carried  sooner,  later,  or  at  all, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  a  rule  from  first  to  last,  that  Reform¬ 
ers  and  Anti-reformers  could  never  be  members  of  the  same  Go¬ 
vernment  ?  It  would  not  be  sate  even  now  to  be  very  positive 
in  our  answer.  What  was  the  case  with  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  ?  The  general  impression  of  Pitt’s  political  om- 
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nipotence  during  his  life,  and  the  experience  of  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  weaker  Administration  of  the  Whigs  immediately 
upon  his  death,  seem  sufficient  to  raise  the  veil ;  though  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  acknowledge  that  the  Abolitionists  of  1807 
entered  upon  a  field  made  ready  for  the  sickle  by  the  labours  of 
the  preceding  years.  To  change  and  remake  the  public  mind 
upon  the  Slave  Trade,  was  the  work  of  generations.  What  a 
space  had  there  been  to  traverse  from  the  time  when  Harley 
answered  the  application  of  the  Dutch  for  a  share  in  the  Assiento 
treaty,  ‘  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than  consent  to  such 
‘  an  offer  !’  Or  even  from  the  time  when  we  were  quarrelling 
with  our  colonists  of  North  America  for  having  any  scruples 
about  importing  slaves.  The  fluctuations  in  the  divisions,  almost 
to  the  last,  and  the  falling  away,  for  instance,  of  such  a  person 
as  Windham,  show  that  a  Minister  could  not  calculate  with  cer¬ 
tainty  either  on  the  general  current  or  even  on  his  man.  Wilber- 
force  mentions  Windham’s  desertion  upon  the  Slave  Trade,  as  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  he  hated  the  popular 
side  of  any  question.  ‘  When  the  Abolition  had  but  few  friends, 

‘  he  was  all  on  our  side  ;  but  as  the  nation  drew  towards  us,  he 
‘  retreated  ;  and  at  last,  on  the  division  in  1807,  he  was  one  of  the 
‘  sixteen  who  voted  against  us  !’ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ushered  in  his  argument  with  the  cry  of  in¬ 
novation.  The  trick  of  describing  Open  Questions  as  the  nero 
resource,  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  incompetent  adminis¬ 
tration,  was  too  clever  to  be  thrown  away.  The  subsequent  as¬ 
sertion,  that  they  were  necessarily  pregnant  with  discord  and  dis¬ 
honour,  may  be  more  easily  believed,  and  generalizations  may 
be  more  safely  made,  when  the  past  can  furnish  no  evidence  to 
contradict.  The  impression  of  innovation  thus  being  made,  the 
words  were  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the  ambiguity  of  an  incon¬ 
sistent  context;  for  he  proceeded  to  notice  some  of  the  most 
recent  precedents,  under  the  artful  title  of  exceptions.  We  beg 
to  say,  that  they  were  no  more  exceptions  than  must  always  be 
the  case.  We  cannot  suppose  him  historically  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  Open  Questions  (though  with  far  less  reason  for  them) 
were  much  more  common  formerly  than  of  late;  while  he  must 
have  known,  that  so  late  an  administration  as  that  of  Pitt,  car¬ 
ried  them,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  the  full  extent  that 
they  have  been  carried  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  irrelevant  to  go  farther  back  for  the 
usages  of  the  British  ConstitutioQ  than  the  Revolution.  At  that 
era,  the  parts  of  the  actors  on  ih^'iublic  stage  were  cast  anew. 
Ministers — that  is,  ministers  with  opinions  of  their  own — became 
necessary.  The  public  business  was  no  longer  to  be  transacted 
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in  the  public  offices  only.  It  had  to  be  forwarded  and  defended 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  must  be  performed 
by  persons  who  could  be  made  responsible  to  the  nation  for 
its  due  performance.  William  III.,  it  is  true,  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands  occasionally.  For  instance,  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  without  communicating  with  his  ministers. 
Somers  and  Harley,  in  their  turn,  set  up,  us  a  defence  for  acts  of 
their  administration,  their  sovereign’s  command.  These  excep- 
tions,  however,  were  nothing  more  than  the  flickering  of  the 
lamp  on  the  dying  out  of  the  old  system.  The  legislative  ne(ra. 
tive  of  the  Crown  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  abeyance.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  become  only  a  name.  Their  power, 
and  more  than  their  power,  was  now  transferred  to  a  new  autho* 
rity,  which  had  recognised  for  itself  the  once  contemptuous 
name  of  Cabinet,  but  which  is  more  appropriately  distinguished 
by  that  of  the  Administration.  This  new  authority,  though  it 
issued  from  the  Crown,  and  acted  in  its  name  as  formerly,  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  present  day,  an  assembly  of  some  hundred 
persons,  representing,  it  is  supposed,  every  distinction  of  feeling 
and  opinion  in  the  English  nation,  have  had  to  determine  of 
what  men  the  Ministry  was  to  consist — the  principles  it  was  to 
embody — the  measures  it  was  to  promote,  oppose,  or  let  alone. 
After  this,  no  criterion  so  absurd  as  an  absolute  coincidence 
of  opinion  between  the  Government  and  its  political  supporters, 
or  between  the  members  of  the  Government  among  themselves, 
can  have  ever  been  thought  of.  General  agreement,  subject  to 
partial  variance,  has  been  the  condition  to  which,  from  this  time,  a 
Ministry  looked  both  for  its  formation  and  its  support.  This  was 
all  that  was  required ;  and  assuredly  it  was  all  that  could  honestly 
have  been  got.  Such  was  the  rule  from  the  Revolution  till  the 
American  War.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  rule. 
If  it  had  not  been  unavoidable,  it  would  not  have  been  less  just. 
Whatever  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  application  of  it, 
have  all  arisen  from  the  factious  violence  of  the  parties  into  which 
the  country,  during  all  this  period,  has  been  divided.  Mr  Hallam’s 
observations  on  the  Triennial  Bill  and  the  state  of  parties  under 
William  III.,  is  true  of  later  times.  ‘  On  this,  as  on  many  other 

*  great  questions  of  this  reign,  the  two  parties  were  not  so  re- 

*  gularly  arrayed  against  each  other  as  on  points  of  a  more  per- 

*  sonal  nature.’  On  both  sides,  accordingly,  the  questions  which 
have  been  left  open,  and  the  questions  which  have  been  closed, 
have  been  selected,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  ‘  the  real  prin- 

*  ciples  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  political  consistency,  as  to 

*  the  preference  of  certain  denominations  or  certain  leaders.’  As 
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party  distinctions  became  broader,  the  occasions  on  which  ‘  men 

*  in  the  possession  of  high  posts  took  opposite  sides  on  public  mea- 
‘  sures  of  no  light  moment,’  became  less  frequent.  This  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear,  and  has  produced  both  good  and  bad  effects.  But 
that  party-spirit,  in  times  of  most  violence  and  least  principle, 
never  removed  these  occasions  altogether,  is  also  as  clear  a  point 
as  any  in  English  politics. 

Mr  Macaulay,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Ballot,  in  June  1839,  re¬ 
called  this  part  of  the  case  to  the  recollection  of  living  politicians: 
— ‘  Nothing,”  said  he,  “  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said,  that 
‘  the  first  time  a  great  question  was  left  open,  was  when  Lord 
‘  Liverpool’s  Administration  left  the  Catholic  question  an  open 
‘  question.  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  grosser  error.  Within  the  me- 
‘  mory  of  many  persons  living,  the  general  rule  was  this — that 
‘  all  questions  whatever  were  open  questions  in  a  Cabinet,  ex- 
‘  cept  those  which  came  under  two  classes ;  namely,  first,  mea- 
‘  sures  brought  forward  by  the  Government  as  a  Government, 

‘  which  all  the  members  of  it  were,  of  course,  expected  to  sup- 
‘  port,  and  secondly,  motions  brought  forward  with  the  purpose 
‘  of  casting  a  censure,  express  or  implied,  on  the  Government,  or 
‘  any  department  of  it,  which  all  its  members  were,  of  course, 

‘  expected  to  oppose.  I  believe  that  I  lay  down  a  rule  to  which 
‘  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  an  exception.  I  am  sure  I  lay  down 

*  a  general  rule  when  I  say  that,  fifty  years  ago,  all  questions 
‘  not  falling  under  these  heads  were  considered  open.  Let  hon- 
‘  ourable  gentlemen  run  their  minds  over  the  history  of  Mr 
‘  Pitt’s  Administration.  Mr  Pitt,  of  course,  expected  that  every 
‘  gentleman  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  office,  should  sup- 
‘  port  him  on  the  leading  questions  of  his  Government — the 
‘  India  bill — the  resolutions  respecting  the  commerce  of  Ireland 
‘  — the  French  commercial  treaty.  Of  course,  also,  he  expected 
‘  that  no  gentleman  should  remain  in  the  Government  who  had 
‘  voted  for  Mr  Bastard’s  motion  of  censure  on  the  naval  admini- 
‘  stration  of  Earl  Howe,  or  for  Mr  Whitbread’s  motion  on  the 
‘  Spanish  armament ;  but,  excepting  on  such  motions  brought 
‘  forward  as  attacks  on  the  Government,  perfect  liberty  was  al- 
‘  lowed  to  his  colleagues ;  and  that  not  merely  on  trifles,  but  on 
*  constitutional  questions  of  vital  importance.  The  question  of 
‘  Parliamentary  reform  was  left  open  ;  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Dundas 
‘  were  in  favour  of  it ;  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord  Grenville 
‘  against  it.  On  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  like- 
‘  wise,  the  different  members  of  Government  were  left  to  pursue 
‘  their  own  course  ;  that  governor  was  attacked  by  Mr  Pitt  and 
‘  defended  by  Lord  Mulgrave.  In  1790,  the  question  whether 
'  the  impeachment  should  be  considered  as  having  dropped,  in 
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‘  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  Parliament  in  \il>ich  the 

*  proceedings  were  commenced,  was  left  an  open  question ;  Mr 
‘  Pitt  took  one  side,  and  was  answered  by  his  own  Solicitor- Gcn- 

*  eral  and  by  Sir  J.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon.  The  impor- 

*  tant  question  respecting  the  powers  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel 
‘  was  left  open  ;  Mr  Pitt  took  a  view  favourable  to  granting  them 

*  extensive  powers ;  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Thurlow  opposed 
‘  him.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  also  an  open  ques- 
‘  tion.  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  were  favourable  to  it ;  Mr 
‘  Dundas  and  Lord  Thurlow  were  amongst  the  most  conspicu- 
‘  ous  defenders  of  the  Slave  Trade.  All  these  instances  occur- 
‘  red  in  the  space  of  about  five  years.  And  are  they  not  suffi- 

*  cient  to  prove  how  absurdly  and  ignorantly  those  persons  speak, 

*  who  tell  us  that  the  practice  of  Open  Questions  is  a  mere  inno- 
‘  vation  of  our  own  time  ?  There  are  men  now  living — groat 
‘  men,  whom  1  hold  in  honour  and  reverence — Lord  Grey,  Lord 
‘  Wellesley,  Lord  Holland,  and  others,  who  well  remember  that 
‘  at  an  early  period  of  their  public  life,  the  Four  Questions  of 

*  Impeachment,  the  Law  of  Libel,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Parlia- 

*  mentary  Reform,  were  all  Open  Questions,  supported  by  one 

*  section  of  the  Cabinet  and  opposed  by  another.’ 

Open  Questions  may  be  honourable  or  dishonourable,  politic 
or  impolitic  ;  but  to  speak  of  them  as  being  the  new  resource  of 
incompetent  administrations,  is  a  violence  against  the  appearance 
of  candour,  beyond  what  we  should  have  expected  from  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel.  In  the  same  spirit,  his  sneer  against  innovation, 
(which  supposes  that  there  are  no  old  cases  of  Open  Questions,) 
was  followed  up  by  an  unfair  selection  from,  and  a  bitter  commen¬ 
tary  upon  two  or  three  of  them.  The  cases  taken  from  the  crowd 
are  Parliamentary  Reform,  left  open  by  Lord  North  and  Fox,; 
the  Slave  Trade,  left  open  by  Pitt ;  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  left  open  by  Lord  Liverpool  on  one  side;  by  Fox,  and  Pitt, 
and  Canning  on  the  other.  These  cases  are  raised  by  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  to  their  bad  eminence,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
supposed  to  have  been  pi’egnant  with  evil  above  their  fellows, 
and  to  have  been  branded  by  an  impartial  posterity  with  censure 
and  disgrace.  When  posterity  proceeds  to  brand  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen  with  censure  and  disgrace,  it  will  trust 
the  operation  to  some  more  impartial  person  than  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel.  A  distinct  brand  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  assumed, 
is  stamped  on  each  of  these  transactions.  That  of  a  base  tralfick- 
ing  between  faction  and  corruption  is  attributed  to  the  first ;  that 
of  gross  personal  insincerity  to  the  second ;  that  of  distracted 
counsels  and  of  a  paralysed  executive  to  the  last.  Of  these  im¬ 
putations  the  only  one  which  can  be  fairly  placed  to  the  account 
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of  Open  Questions,  is  the  effect  as8ig;ned  to  the  course  pursued 
respecting  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  no  new  discovery  that 
the  course  adopted  was  a  great  evil ;  But  the  discovery  consists  in 
finding  out  that,  among  the  evils  of  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  statesmen  had  their  choice,  it  was  the  greatest.  It  is 
curious  enough  that  no  man  now  alive  so  much  aggravated  the 
evil,  and  was  so  far  responsible  for  the  necessity,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  This  is  the  way  :  tempt  first  and  accuse  after¬ 
wards.  With  regard  to  the  other  instances,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  worse  in  the  coalition  between  Fox  and  North,  than  that 
they  reserved  to  themselves  each  his  own  opinion  on  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reform,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  coalition  as  an 
unnatural  alliance.  The  reservation  was  in  the  strict  course  of 
former  precedents ;  and  instead  of  being  the  scandal,  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  creditable  part  of  the  whole  transaction.  The 
public,  though  justly  suspicious,  and  accordingly  easily  misled 
on  these  occasions,  is  not  quite  so  foolish  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
represent  it.  This  very  question,  Pjrrliamentary  Reform,  after¬ 
wards  ranged  Pitt  and  Dundas  against  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord 
Grenville,  without  any  body  imagining  them  to  be  unnatural 
allies' and  improper  colleagues  on  that  account.  The  reproach 
against  Pitt  for  his  conduct  on  the  Slave  Trade,  is  the  reproach 
of  personal  insincerity.  It  supposes  that  he  could  have  carried 
the  abolition  any  day  he  liked  ;  but  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  preferred  making  fine  speeches  and  doing  nothing.  Remove 
this  supposition — assume  Pitt  to  have  acted  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  as  an  honest  abolitionist,  according  to  his  choice  of 
difficulties  and  the  means  at  his  command — and  then  Pitt  will  be 
no  more  blamable,  or  blamed  by  any  reasonable  person,  because  he 
served  with  anti-abolitionists  for  colleagues,  than  Lord  Tburlow 
or  Dundas  (both  of  them  strenuous  anti-abolitionists)  were  ever 
blamed  for  serving  under  him.  To  have  to  protect  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  great  man  against  the  insinuations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  an  unexpected  office.  But  it  is  due  to  hith  to  remind  the 
present  generation,  that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  a  moral 
sense  was  slowly  forming,  and  that  his  own  most  intimate 
friends  were  divided  in  opinion  on  it.  Pitt  did  all  that  human 
eloquence  could  do  to  rouse  the  public  and  convert  his  friends ; 
but,  content  with- argument,  he  shrunk  from  having  recourse  to 
violence  against  them.  He  would  not  make  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Cabinet.  W as  this  for¬ 
bearance  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with  good  faith,  as  of  itself 
to  be  necessarily  fatal  to  the  character  of  as  direct  and  manly  a 
statesman  as  has  thrown  his  spirit  into  modern  times  ?  Mr 
Wilberforce  did  not  think  so ;  the  mortifications  of  repeated 
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failures  never  made  him  unjust  to  Pitt  upon  this  point.  On  the 
contrary,  the  account  of  his  Life,  lately  published,  is  full  of  testi¬ 
monies  to  Pitt’s  sincerity,  with  not  a  passage  to  show  that  a  doubt 
of  it  ever  crossed  his  mind,  because  the  question  was  left  an  open 
one.  But  Mr  Wilberforce’s  heart  was  set  only  on  abolition; 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  on  making  out  a  case. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ought  to  be  an  authority  beyond  dispute,  on 
the  miseries  attending  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  To  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  between 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  he  refers  the  bad  blood  in  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  Cabinet,  and  the  disorganization  of  Irish  affairs.  But  this 
we  deny.  The  leaving  it  an  Open  Question  was  no  more 
accountable  for  the  incompatibility  between  Mr  Canning  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  than  for  the  duel  between  Mr  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh.  It  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  deplorable  combination 
of  violence  and  weakness  by  which  the  Tory  rule  in  Ireland  was 
distinguished.  By  uniting  the  Government  in  favour  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  its  Irish  difficulties  would  have  been  comparatively  at  an  end. 
This  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true,  that,  by  uniting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  against  it,  they  would  have  been  increased  a  thousand¬ 
fold.  The  evil,  then,  did  not  consist  in  making  Emancipation  an 
*  open  question,  but  in  leaving  that  to  be  a  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  none  at  all ; — in  persevering  to  legislate 
against  a  people — against  religion — against  feelings  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  driven,  by  the  necessities  of 
his  present  argument,  to  mistate  the  political  necessity  under 
which  the  Relief  Bill  passed.  It  suits  nim  to  affirm  in  one  place 
(Speech,  p.  19,)  that  it  passed  simply  in  order  to  remove  the  curse 
of  an  Open  Question  from  the  practical  government  of  Ireland.  Yet 
he  afterwards  more  truly  states  {Ibid.  p.  53,)  that  by  reason  of  suc¬ 
cessive  majorities  in  Parliament,  and  of  public  opinion  out  of 
'  doors,  the  measure  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  For  the  sake  of 
casting  a  slur  on  them,  this  is  called  an  impossibility  of  continuing 
to  govern  Irelaml  by  the  system  of  Open  Questions.  But  what 
connexion  is  there  between  Open  Questions  and  the  admitted 
impossibility  of  carrying  misgovernment  one  step  further?  Ab¬ 
surdity  had  reached  its  limit.  The  time  was  come  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  measure  should  be  passed.  But  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  a  question  then  ceases  to  be  an  open 
one.  From  that  moment  the  Government,  as  a  Government, 
must  take  it  up.  Sir  Robert  Peel  goes  out  of  his  way  to  assure 
us,  that  dread  of  violence  did  not  enter  into  their  list  of  difficul¬ 
ties.  Has  he  forgot  the  striking  protestations  of  the  Duke  against 
the  terrible  alternative  of  staining  his  laurels  in  a  civil  war  ? 

So  much,  therefore,  appears  made  out. 
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The  absolute  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  now  insisted  on,  is  a 
novelty  of  recent  growth  in  English  politics.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  they  will  do  more  harm  in  the  future  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  We  know  the  worst.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
exclude  them,  in  order  to  give  a  Government  unity  of  action 
upon  those  subjects  in  which  it  really  is  desirable  that  it  should 
proceed  to  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  all  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  a  Government  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject,  must  unavoidably  derange  its  working  and  obstruct  its  use. 
The  basis  of  any  possible  administration  must  be  often  absurdly 
narrowed  by  such  a  rule.  The  co-operation  of  the  ablest  men, 
agreeing  possibly  upon  all  subjects  but  one,  may  be  precluded 
by  it ;  while  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  it  may  bring  to  the  top 
a  mere  faction,  whose  very  want  of  morality  and  of  opinions 
will  give  it  a  principle  of  cohesion,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  these  divisions,  and,  though  least^and  basest  of 
them  all,  to  triumph  over  the  rest.  The  system  of  Open  Ques¬ 
tions,  is  indispensable  at  times  for  the  attainment  of  cor¬ 
rect  decisions.  It  is  often  to  the  full  as  necessary  for  another 
equally  important  end.  The  dilemma  in  which  the  members  of  a 
Government  are  placed,  in  differing  from  their  colleagues  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  measure,  must  always  apply  to  many  of  its  supporters.  As 
often  as  a  measure  of  which  they  disapprove  is  made  a  Govern¬ 
ment  measure,  they  must  either  press  their  consciences  by  voting 
for  it ;  or,  voting  against  it,  may  possibly  overturn  a  Ministry  to 
which  they  are  cordially  attached  on  public  as  well  as  private 
grounds.  That  public-spirited  patriot  Sir  James  Graham  sees 
no  difficulty  in  this,  and  cries  to  the  conscientious  Minister,  ‘  Quit 
‘  your  colleagues  and  resign.’  Mr  Hume,  on  the  other  hand, 
avows  that  to  do  a  great  right  he  would  do  a  little  wrong,  and 
would  vote  black  white  rather  than  be  the  means,  by  an  unto¬ 
ward  vote,  of  bringing  back  to  power  a  Government  he  thinks  a 
public  grievance.  Whatever  general  rule  is  laid  down,  cases 
may  arise  in  which  the  alternative  cannot  be  avoided.  Causelessly 
to  multiply  them — to  let  one  remain  which  can  possibly  be  helped 
— is  a  cruel  hardship  to  individuals,  and  a  serious  injury  to  the 
community.  Open  Questions  are  the  natural  and  reasonable 
solution  of  this  problem.  They  save  the  repetition  of  painful 
struggles.  They  reconcile  the  rights  of  private  conscience  with 
the  public  welfare. 

The  prohibition  of  Open  Questions,  evinces  either  a  want  of 
respect  for  public  opinion,  or  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  means 
by  which  it  can  be  best  developed  and  ascertained.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  very  careful  what  it  is  about,  when  it  undertakes 
to  lead  public  opinion  one  way  or  another — whether  to  urge  it 
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forward,  or  to  hold  it  back.  Mistakes  are  so  soon  made,  and 
may  be  so  very  perilous.  There  are  some  occasions,  however, 
in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility — not  so  much  of  putting  itself  in  the  place  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  as  of  acting  at  an  early  period  upon  what 
resolute  and  able  men  may  recognise  as  its  sufficient  indications. 
These  cases  a  well-constituted  Government  takes  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  measures  with  respect  to  which  it  is  its 
duty  to  follow — or  rather  to  elicit  and  ascertain  what  the  sound 
intelligent  public  opinion  really  is.  These  last  are  the  proper 
region  of  Open  Questions.  In  this,  w’e  assume  that,  in  a  free 
state,  public  opinion  must  ultimately  rule ;  and  that  the  best 
arrangement  and  course  of  Government  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
way,  easiest  and  soonest.  The  public  opinion  thus  spoken  of,  of 
course  is  that  which  is,  or  plainly  is  to  be,  permanent,  and  which 
is  daily  gaining  strength.  It  is  great  part  of  the  sagacity  of  a 
statesman  to  discern  from  a  distance  what  is  to  be  durable,  from 
that  which  is  to  pass  away.  It  can  seldom  be  safe,  however,  in  le¬ 
gislating  for  a  divided  people,  to  move  suddenly  in  advance  upon  the 
faith  of  pure  and  individual  anticipations.  In  the  mean  time.  Open 
Questions,  debated  as  such  in  Parliament,  are  among  the  best 
means  for  multiplying  the  data  for  bold  conclusions,  and  for  acce¬ 
lerating  the  natural  formation  of  the  new  events  and  reasonings, 
which,  in  stirring  times,  are  thrown  so  abundantly  into  the  great 
bubbling  caldron  of  the  public  mind.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
striking  instances  of  the  evils  of  too  protracted  an  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  the  course  of  public  opinion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  too 
])rccipitate  a  following  of  its  transient  indications,  on  the  other. 
The  former  used  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  Governments — the 
latter  may  be  more  threatening  at  present — though  probably  not, 
if  we  have  wise  men  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  while 
there  is  no  unreasonable  indecision,  and  the  demand -for  action 
is  not  urgent,  there  should  be  Open  Questions  for  this  purpose, 
if  for  no  other ; — namely,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  by 
agitation  or  discussion,  (call  it  which  you  will,)  and  in  order  to 
collect,  at  large  and  at  leisure,  authentic  materials  for  proceeding 
to  legislation,  the  moment  that  the  public  and  the  subject  are 
both  ready  for  it. 

Thus,  were  it  possible  to  shut  out  Open  Questions  from  poli¬ 
tics,  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  it  w'ould  be  wrong  to  do  so. 
For  to  do  so,  would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  what  can  ill  be 
spared — a  security  for  prudent  legislation.  But  it  is  not  possible. 
If  former  generations  had  proscribed  Open  Questions  as  uncon¬ 
ditionally  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  now,  their  example  would 
have  been  no  precedent  for  us.  Since,  supposing  an  identity  of 
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opinion  to  be  the  natural  course  of  things,  while  politics  were  in 
few  hands,  and  were  merely  an  affair  of  party,  this  would  cease 
to  be  so,  as  soon  as  the  people  at  large,  by  the  formation  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  middle  class,  take  an  interest  in  polities,  and  have  opin¬ 
ions  of  their  own.  We  could  not  reason  from  a  sluggish  and 
dependent  period  to  more  awakened  times  ;  times, ^in  which  a  free 
and  extended  representation  has  called  into  the  field  vast  consti¬ 
tuencies,  entitling  them  to  expect,  and  enabling  them  to  enforce 
a  visible  attention  to  their  wishes. 

The  time  for  this  novelty  is  therefore  very  strangely  chosen. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  progress  of 
education,  and  a  more  general  interest  in  politics,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  break  the  spell  of  Party.  A  greater  number  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  politics,  are  at  present  free  from  party 
trammels,  than  at  any  time  since  parties  first  came  in  among 
us.  Yet  the  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  would  substitute  a 
bondage  more  heavy  and  more  degrading  than  its  severest  des¬ 
potism.  Men  are  thinking  now  with  more  boldness  and  diver¬ 
sity  than  formerly.  But  the  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  is  an 
unexampled  invasion  of  freedom  of  opinion,  by  its  unnecessary 
restraints.  Contemporary  politicians  boast  that  they  are  a  purer 
and  more  independent  race  than  that  which  was  the  scandal  of 
former  generations.  But  the  exclusion  of  Open  Questions  is  an 
insult  on  every  man  of  principle,  by  the  unnecessary  compro¬ 
mises  which  it  involves.  A  strong  Government,  such  as  acci¬ 
dent  might  give  us  for  a  time,  in  the  terrors  of  another  French 
Revolution,  or  from  the  excitement  of  a  Reform  Bill,  or  under 
the  absorbing  influence  of  a  commanding  character  like  Pitt’s, 
might  domineer  and  dictate  in  this  manner  ;  but  a  strong  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  generous  hands,  would  disdain  to  exercise  its  pow'er  in 
this  manner,  as  in  fact  we  know  that  Pitt  disdained.  When 
politics  fall  back  into  their  ordinary  channel,  and  a  hundred 
varieties  of  opinions  and  of  discontents  have  restored  us  to  the 
rule  of  weak  Governments,  (for  weak  Governments  henceforth 
will  be  the  rnle,)  Open  Questions  must  come  in  with  them.  In 
this  case  there  is  but  one  alternative — a  Government  with  Open 
Questions,  or  no  Government  at  all. 

When  the  age  of  strong  Governments  is  passed  away,  and  that 
of  weak  Governments  has  come,  it  is  impossible  to  govern  with¬ 
out  those  forbearances  and  compromises  which  (whatever  may  be 
their  form  in  different  ages  or  countries)  constitute  substantially 
Open  Questions.  This,  or  nearly  this,  is  taking  place  in  every 
quarter  of  free  Europe.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  turns 
and  the  perplexities  of  the  Government  in  France.  On  re¬ 
flecting  caUnly  upon  the  state  of  things  in  England,  it  will 
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appear  that  neither  of  its  existing  parties  can  long  dispense 
with  Open  Questions.  The  present  Government  is  only 
weak  from  the  extent  to  which  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
opinion  have  broken  up  community  of  sentiment  throughout  the 
country.  There  have  been  great  constitutional,  almost  organic 
changes  effected,  not  through  overwhelming  and  paralysing  force, 
but  by  conflict  of  opinions.  There  is  now  partly  a  revulsion, 
partly  a  revival ;  but  chiefly  a  gradual  splitting  and  hiving 
off  of  sections  and  shades,  which  were  blended  at  first  as 
against  a  common  enemy.  Soniething  like  this,  more  or  less,  is 
the  cause  of  all  weak  Governments.  We  have  first  the  destruction 
of  old  unquestioned  authority,  by  just  and  successful  resistance; 
and  then  come  the  divisions  which  necessarily  ensue  among 
the  different  parties  into  which  the  conquerors  array  them¬ 
selves — each  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  its  own  actual  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  usually  overrating  it.  So  it  has  ever  been,  since 
the  feuds  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  or  Charlemagne, 
down  to  those  among  the  conquerors  of  Lewis  Seize ;  or  the 
dissensions  which  broke  out  in  our  own  land  among  the  survivors 
of  our  majestic  Cromwell.  The  former  had  room  and  verge 
enough  to  betake  themselves  to  separate  regions.  In  our  narrower 
confines,  we  had  to  fight  it  out  at  home — and  in  many  a  doubtful 
conflict — till  main  force  and  fear  brought  about  a  strong  Govern¬ 
ment  again  ;  and  stupidity  and  want  of  interest  and  of  intellect 
restored,  for  some  sixty  years,  the  old  habit  of  submission  to 
authority.  We  are  at  length  recovered  from  that  collapse,  over  all 
free  Europe  ;  and  are  consequently  once  more  in  the  sphere  of 
weak  Governments.  That  is,  weak  for  carrying  or  resisting  any 
speculative  or  theoretical  changes,  or  for  repressing  the  vexatious 
cross-play  of  intractable  sects  and  cliques  ;  but  strong  for  main¬ 
taining  clear  rights,  and  demolishing  established  abuses.  The 
weakness  of  modern  Governments  therefore,  is  a  circumstance  of 
which  we  need  be  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid.  They  are  Govern¬ 
ments  which  must  be  creditably  administered ;  and  under  which, 
all  who  are  not  childishly  impatient,  or  crazily  in  love  with  their 
own  nostrums,  may  manage  to  live  on,  in  peace  and  hope.  But 
they  are  Governments  under  which  men  will  think  for  themselves. 
The  consequences  of  private  judgment  inevitably  follow — ap¬ 
pearances  of  infirmity  from  within,  and  of  dissensions  from 
without. 

In  this  respect  temporal  governments  are  destined  to  run  the 
same  course  through  which  ecclesiastical  governments  have 
passed  before  them.  'I'he  Pope  has  no  Open  Questions.  It  is 
the  Church  of  England  (or  still  more  truly,  it  is  Protestantism, 
embodied  in  less  arbitrary  and  rigid  forms)  which  has  to  bear 
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the  ridicule  of  being  called,  and  to  encounter  the  riskof  being,  in 
some  measure,  ‘  the  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  host.’  What 
then?  These  controversies  and  trials  and  divisions  are  our  strength 
and  glory.  They  are  the  terms  on  which  alone  our  faith  can 
hope  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  or  our  service  become  perfect 
freedom.  The  Tories,  if  they  choose,  may  blindly  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  the  infallible  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — semper 
idem — the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  The  Whigs 
are  freer  spirits.  -What  Burke  said  of  other  pledges  is  equally 
true  of  the  oflBcial  pledge,  which  puts  a  negative  upon  all  Open 
Questions.  ‘  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  lovers  of  freedom  will 
‘  be  free ;  nor  shall  we  improve  the  faculties  or  better  the  morals 
*  of  public  men,  by  our  possession  of  the  most  infallible  receipt 
‘  in  the  world  for  making  cheats  and  hypocrites.’  Unless  the 
system  of  Open  Questions  is  to  be  continued  as  largely  as  we 
received  it  from  our  fathers,  the  defence  of  our  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  parties,  always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  will  become 
absolutely  shocking.  The  authority  of  party  in  public  life,  its 
maxims  and  inducements,  are  strong  enough  already.  The  air 
breathed  there  is  even  now  too  close.  It  must  not  be  made  closer, 
if  honest  men  are  to  breathe  in  it  at  all. 


Akt.  VII. — 1.  Letter  from  Sydney.  12mo.  London:  1829. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Disposal  of  Lands  in  the  British 
Colonies.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons;  1836. 

3.  Instructions  to  the  Colonial  Lands  and  Emigration  Commis¬ 
sioners:  1840. 

WE  have  observed,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  general  and  in¬ 
creasing  interest  which  has  recently  been  shown  concern¬ 
ing  the  condition  and  management  of  our  colonies ;  and  especially 
the  stream  of  enterprise  which  is  daily  setting  more  and  more 
strongly  towards  Australia.  Not  only  are  emigrants  of  the  lower 
classes  proceeding  thither  annually  by  thousands  instead  of  by 
hundreds ;  but  gentlemen,  whose  fortunes  are  to  seek,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  suspect  that  those  countries  oflFer  a  better  field  than  the 
overcrowded  liberal  professions  for  ripening  competency  into 
affluence — large  capitalists  begin  to  look  thither  for  the  chance 
of  a  larger  dividend  upon  their  capital — companies  are  formed 
for  all  manner  of  enterprises,  and  the  shares  are  at  a  premium  in 
the  market _ thousands  of  pounds  are  paid  down  in  London  for 
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property  in  lands  at  the  Antipodes,  of  which  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  latitude  and  longitude — the  surveyor  is  despatched 
before  to  mark  out  the  site  of  the  capital — the  governor,  the  pub¬ 
lic  officers,  the  people,  and  the  capital  itself,  appear  within  a 
few  months,  and  boldly  commence  their  national  existence.  It 
is  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural^  restlessness  of  a  people  who 
must  be  doing,  and  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  partly  to  the  uneasy 
longing  for  elbow-room  and  prospect,  in  minds  weary  of  the 
crowd  and  the  beaten  ways  of  an  old  and  overpeopled  country, 
that  we  must  ascribe  this  sudden  rush  of  adventure  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner  of  the  globe  :  but  we  believe  it  must  be,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  attributed  to  a  supposed  discovery  in  coloniza¬ 
tion,  now  familiarly  talked  of  under  the  name  of  ‘  the  Wakefield 
‘  Principle;’  and  which  some  friendly  Newspapers  hold  upas  the 
one  thing  needful  to  make  mankind  rich,  virtuous,  and  happy, 
for  the  rest  of  their  time  on  earth — a  specific  for  all  the  disorders 
of  the  world,  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  that  the  whole  efforts 
and  skill  of  the  Colonial  Office  can  hardly  prevent  it  from  taking 
effect. 

But  though  the  name  and  the  pretensions  of  this  principle 
have  become  so  familiar,  we  have  some  doubts  whether  the  prin¬ 
ciple  itself  has  been  much  studied  or  generally  understood.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  had  its  fair  chance  of  free  examination  and  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  because,  while  many  persons  are  deeply  interested  in 
persuading  others  to  believe  in  it,  nobody  has  any  thing  to  gain 
by  calling  it  in  question.  There  is  no  opposition  principle  bid¬ 
ding  against  it  in  the  market ;  nor  has  it  become  a  field  for  party 
contention  in  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  wagered  upon  it ;  and  every  shareholder  is  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  raising  the  public  opinion  of  its  virtues,  in 
which  opinion  resides  the  value  of  his  share.  The  greater  his 
own  misgivings,  the  more  will  he  strive  to  sustain  the  confidence 
of  his  neighbours  ;  and  all  the  tricks  of  the  money  market  must 
be  expected  to  be  employed  in  magnifying  the  evidences  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  concealing  all  indications  the  other  way.  Even  those 
who  have  taken  up  the  scheme,  as  the  originators  did,  as  a  purely 
political  speculation,  without  any  notion  of  making  money  by  it, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  contracted  undue  prejudices  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  undue  suspicions  of  persons  less  sanguine  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  less  disposed  to  make  all  other  considerations  give 
way  to  the  pretensions  of  the  favourite  theory.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  these  persons  have  happened,  or  have  continued, 
in  advocating  their  cause,  to  stand  in  a  position  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  for  producing  an  effect  upon  disengaged  bystanders.  "With¬ 
out  ever  exposing  themselves  to  explanation  or  contradiction, 
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they  have  adopted  the  tone  of  thwarted  and  misrepresented  men. 
Fortunate  is  the  disputant  who  seems  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
because  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  hope  of  a  combat  secures  him 
sympathy  and  a  hearing  ;  more  fortunate  still,  if  his  supposed  an¬ 
tagonist  be  not  in  a  condition  to  meet  and  answer  him,  because 
then  he  gets  all  the  credit  of  a  victory  without  risking  the  chance 
of  defeat.  The  advocates  of  the  ‘  Wakefield  theory  of  colonization’ 
have  formed  a  small  compact  body,  with  great  vigour,  ability, 
and  perseverance  ; — not  restrained  by  any  diffidence,  or  by  many 
charitable  scruples  on  their  own  part ; — not  crossing  the  path  of 
any  opposing  interest,  and,  therefore,  unchecked  by  hostile 
criticism  from  others.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  they  have 
been  attacking,  without  remorse,  all  persons  hostile,  or  supposed 
to  be  hostile,  to  any  of  their  views  ;  coolly  charging  them,  as  if 
on  the  authority  of  personal  knowledge,  (which,  by  the  way,  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  they  can  possess,)  with  the  basest  motives 
and  the  most  disingenuous  artifices ;  and  these  attacks  they  have 
been  repeating  week  after  week,  without  calling  forth  any  one  to 
contradict  or  question  them  ; — not  because  they  are  unanswerable, 
but  because  the  only  persons  concerned  to  answer  have  been 
either  Ministers,  who  cannot  enter  into  controversy  with  the  Pe¬ 
riodical  Press ;  or  subordinate  officers,  responsible  only  to  the 
chief  under  whose  directions  they  are  presumed  to  act — who  in 
their  official  capacity,  and  therefore  in  defence  of  their  official 
conduct,  can  say  nothing  except  what  he  directs  them  to  say. 
'I'hus,  while  there  are  so  many  motives  abroad,  and  so  much  op¬ 
portunity  for  preaching  up  the  theory,  there  is  no  corresponding 
inducement  to  preach  it  down.  Its  patrons  have  had  all  the  talk 
to  themselves,  and  the  other  side  is  still  to  be  heard.  Until  some 
equally  active  party  shall  be  engaged  in  opposition,  and  set 
themselves  with  the  zeal  of  partisans  to  detect  failures  and  ob¬ 
structions,  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  form  a  fair  and  com¬ 
prehensive  estimate  of  the  real  merits  of  the  theory  in  question, 
and  of  the  amount  of  substantial  benefit  which  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  from  its  practical  operation. 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  suggest  these  con¬ 
siderations,  because  we  have  no  intention  of  undertaking  that 
task ;  and  w’e  would  not  have  any  one  read  our  observations  on 
the  matter,  without  first  intimating  that  we  have  not  ourselves 
any  overweening  confidence  in  their  soundness.  So  far  as  we 
can  understand  the  system,  and  foresee  its  probable  working — 
which,  considering  the  novelty  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  the 
imperfect  knowledge  under  which  for  the  present  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  labour,  we  cannot  pretend  to  do  with  any  confidence — 
we  believe  it  to  be  sound  in  [)rinciple.  The  magnificent  achieve- 
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nients  which  are  promised  in  Its  name,  we  cannot  liope  to  see 
completely  realized  :  unforeseen  reverses  are,  no  doubt,  lying  in 
wait  for  it ;  the  large  historical  experiences  which  are  quoted  in 
its  behalf  we  cannot  receive  in  evidence  without  further  cross- 
examination  ;  and  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  successful  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world  alike,  without  consideration  of  position, 
habits,  or  natural  advantages,  we  may  reject,  at  once,  as  arguing 
the  want  of  a  discriminating  judgment.  All  the  charges  against 
public  men  of  groundless  enmity,  jealousy,  or  trickery,  (ad¬ 
vanced  to  account  for  the  indubitable  fact,  that  the  condition  of 
mankind  has  not  materially  changed  its  career,  during  the  ten 
years  which  have  now  passed  since  the  revelation  was  first  made,) 
together  with  all  the  anecdotes  told  in  illustration,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  entertain  with  simple  incredulity.  Knowing  by  daily 
experience  how  transactions,  of  which  every  part  has  passed  in 
public,  and  been  placed  on  record,  accessible  to  every  body,  are 
hourly  misrepresented,  not  only  by  newspapers,  but  by  gentle¬ 
men  with  unhidden  faces — noble,  right-reverend,  learned,  and 
honourable  persons,  who  desire  to  speak  the  truth  and  expect  to 
be  believed — we  cannot  consent  to  take  any  impression  what¬ 
ever  from  newspaper  histories  of  official  transactions,  or  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  assertion  on  the  strength  of  private  information  quoted 
by  an  anonymous  writer.  Such  stories  are  easily  made  tip 
plausibly  enough,  perhaps,  to  impose  on  the  teller  himself. 
By  first  framing  a  theory  of  the  proceeding  he  wishes  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  then  fitting  into  it  such  disconnected  points  of  in¬ 
formation  as  he  can  pick  up,  any  man  with  a  bad  opinion  of 
his  neighbour  and  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  may  misrepresent 
the  truth  to  any  conceivable  extent.  Whenever  Lord  John 
Russell  shall  undertake,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  task 
of  answering  the  weekly  attacks  upon  him  and  his  office  in  the 
Spectator  and  the  Colonial  Gazette,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  estimate  the  real  worth  of  what  might  be  called  the  Wake¬ 
field  theory  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  set  it  aside,  together  with  all  the  stories  on 
which  it  rests,  and  all  the  others  which  rest  upon  it,  as  involv¬ 
ing  moral  improbabilities  which  it  would  require  very  strong 
authority  to  overcome,  while  they  depend  upon  authority  which 
is  worth  nothing.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  Mr  Wake¬ 
field  overrates  himself  and  his  theory,  than  that  all  secretaries 
and  under-secretaries  are  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy  to  defeat  his 
efforts  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Subject,  however,  to  these  explanations  and  allowances,  we 
believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  new  theory  of  colonization 
is  a  sound  one ;  and  though  we  cannot  repose  such  absolute 
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faith  as  some  do  in  its  superiority  to  all  accidents,  and  its  univer¬ 
sal  applicability  as  a  remedy  for  all  disorders,  we  can  truly  say 
that  few  things  would  disappoint  us  more  than  the  entire  failure 
of  the  experiment ; — few  things  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  its 
entire  success. 

We  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  attempt  a  complete  and  general 
discussion  of  the  subject.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  an  explanation  and  examination  of  the  principle,  as 
applicable  to  countries  like  Australia,  which  olfer  the  fairest 
field  for  its  undisturbed  operation,  and  with  a  view  to  which  it 
was,  in  fact,  originally  suggested ;  and  we  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  in  so  doing,  as  desiring  rather  to  invite  attention  to  it, 
and  engage  other  minds  in  the  study  of  its  many  bearings,  than 
to  establish  any  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  own. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  constitution  of  our  executive  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  it  keeps  no  minds  at  work  to  foresee  difficulties 
before  they  come,  and  prepare  to  meet  them ;  and  the  practical 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  defect,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  history  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  The  gradual  en¬ 
croachment  of  population  upon  territory,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
of  labourers  wanting  work,  and  capitalists  wanting  employment 
for  their  capital,  was  no  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Sooner  or  later,  and  more  or  less,  it  must,  we  conceive, 
have  been  experienced  in  every  country,  of  not  unlimited  terri¬ 
tory,  which  ever  prospered.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  in 
former  times  the  means  of  relief  were  at  hand,  and  the  evil  was 
no  sooner  felt  than  remedied.  If  the  parent  hive  became  too 
full,  there  were  trees  enough  in  the  land  ;  the  surplus  population 
had  but  to  swarm,  and  make  for  themselves  another.  The  faster 
the  mother  city  grew,  the  sooner  her  boughs  touched  the  earth, 
and  became  daughters  to  renew  and  cherish,  instead  of  burdens 
to  exhaust  her.  At  length,  however,  by  the  continual  pressure 
of  population  upon  subsistence,  the  world  has  been  partly 
peopled  ;  and  some  of  the  peopled  pjirts  have  grown  so  full,  that 
no  vacant  spaces  are  left  in  the  neighbourhood,  into  which  the 
superabundance  may  be  drawn  off,  as  it  used  to  be.  If  Ireland 
were  at  this  moment  uninhabited,  those  who  are  now  uneasy  with 
the  elbowing  and  competition  in  England,  would  straightway 
cross  the  Channel  and  set  up  a  more  comfortable  England  for 
themselves.  Malthus  might  still  be  studied  by  a  few  political 
economists,  and  denounced  by  a  few  priests  and  sentimentalists. 
But  neither  the  Government,  the  Parliament,  nor  the  People, 
would  ever  trouble  themselves  about  the  law  of  population  ;  or 
care  to  anticipate  the  day  when,  Ireland  being  filled  as  full  as 
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England,  ami  her  sons  nevertheless  continuinor  to  increase  and 
multiply,  the  competition  and  elbowing  should  begin  again,  when 
no  second  Ireland  should  be  at  hand,  to  oiler  a  retreat  to  the  dis¬ 
contented  and  subsistence  to  the  unemployed  ; — when,  if  any  man 
should  find  his  lot  at  home  press  hard  upon  him,  he  must  either 
make  up  his  mind  to  endure  it,  with  the  prospect  of  its  growing 
daily  worse,  or  else  raise  money  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  sum¬ 
mon  courage  to  face,  with  wife  and  family,  the  unknown  condi¬ 
tions  of  existence  which  might  wait  for  liim  on  the  other  side. 
Yet,  that  such  a  day  must  inevitably  come,  though  Ireland 
were  at  this  hour  as  empty  as  New  Holland,  would  not  be  less 
certain  than  that  (Ireland  being  long  since  brimful)  such  a  day 
has  already  arrived.  The  state  of  things  which  became  visible 
in  England,  soon  after  she  settled  into  peace,  might  have  been 
predicted  at  least  half  a  century  before,  as  a  state  which  she  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  must,  unless  some  season  of  calamity 
should  intervene,  soon  reach.  A  Government  duly  ecpiipped,  and 
duly  vigilant,  should  have  had  some  mind  on  the  watch  to  under¬ 
stand  and  anticipate  that  day  ;  to  anticipate  it  at  least  in  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  consider  what  might  be  done  with  it  when  it  came. 
There  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  indications  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  remedy  must 
be  looked  for,  as  well  as  proofs  that  it  would  certainly  be  needed. 
The  means  of  making  distant  colonies  available  for  drawing  off 
a  surplus  population  at  home,  should  have  been  for  the  last  half 
century  a  familiar  study,  if  not  to  all  statesmen,  at  least  to  many 
capable  minds  set  to  work  by  statesmen  for  their  instruction. 

But  sufficient  unto  the  Government  of  the  day  arc  the  evils 
of  the  day ;  and  before  any  thought  had  been  taken  to  meet 
the  approaching  emergency,  it  was  already  upon  us  and 
around  us.  A  preternatural  thirst  for  speculation,  rushing  into 
the  void  left  by  the  preternatural  excitement  of  the  war, 
hastened  the  crisis.  Banks  breaking,  discontents  rising,  masses 
of  people  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  poor  starving  for  want 
of  work,  the  rich  impoverished  by  maintaining  the  superflu¬ 
ous  heads  which  could  not  raise  so  much  produce  as  they  con¬ 
sumed,  rents  eaten  up  by  rates  ; — these  instant  and  surrounding 
disasters  awoke  our  legislators  to  the  necessity  of  inquiring 
whence  they  came,  and  how  they  were  to  be  dealt  with.  It 
was  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  people  had  indeed  been  mul¬ 
tiplying  too  fast,  and  that  they  were  now  too  many  for  the  land. 
The  theory'  which  accounted  for  the  fact  was  still,  indeed,  open 
to  debate  ;  and  some  time  was  lost  in  disputing  whether  the  in¬ 
crease  and  multiplication  of  mankind,  which  had  always  been  re- 
gfarded  as  both  a  duty  and  a  blessing,  could  lead  to  evil ;  but 
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about  the  fact  itself,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  majority 
were  content  to  believe,  since  the  event  had  certainly  come,  that 
it  had  come  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  was  found,  like¬ 
wise,  (as  might  also  have  been  anticipated,)  that  the  natural 
and  the  only  discoverable  way  of  re-adjusting  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  claimants  for  wages,  and  the  fund  out  of  which  wages 
were  paid,  was  emigration.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  was 
a  great  point  gained  ;  for  it  immediately  turned  the  enquiry  to¬ 
wards  the  much  more  difficult  and  really  novel  question — how 
such  emigration  might  be  effected  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
emergency.  This  question  was  elaborately  investigated  by  two 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1826  and  1827.  They 
reported  that  the  British  colonies  supplied  room  enough ;  and  that 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  though  at  great  cost,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  the  labouring  population,  to  relieve  the  imme¬ 
diate  pressure,  might  be  enabled  to  go  over  and  settle  on  colonial 
wastes.  We  need  not  particularize  the  measures  adopted  or  con¬ 
templated,  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  for  carrying  this 
project  into  effect.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  no  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  was  made.  The  heavy  expense  to  be  borne  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  public,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  repayment 
from  the  parties  more  immediately  benefited,  made  the  operation 
too  costly  to  be  popular.  The  parishes,  though  by  the  removal 
of  so  heavy  a  burden  upon  their  funds,  they  would,  upon  the 
whole,  have  been  the  greatest  gainers,  shrank  from  the  heavy 
debt  in  which  it  must  involve  them,  and  preferred  to  hope  that 
times  would  mend.  From  the  emigrants  themselves,  though 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  labour  in  Canada,  they  might,  within 
a  few’  years,  have  easily  repaid  the  whole  cost,  it  was  hardly 
practicable  to  enforce  the  repayment.  The  Canadian  capital¬ 
ists,  though  they  too  must  have  been  benefited  by  the  immi¬ 
gration,  did  not  derive  from  the  settlement  of  paupers  upon 
the  waste  lands  any  advantage  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  cost 
of  the  proceeding.  Moreover,  while  the  country  was  thus  de¬ 
terred  from  offering  to  the  pauper  population  the  means  of  emi¬ 
gration,  rumours  of  the  many  evils  and  accidents  to  which  poor 
settlers  on  colonial  wastes  were  exposed,  discouraged  the  paupers 
themselves  from  taking  advantage  of  the  ofler.  Hence,  during 
these  years,  though  much  good  was  done  by  the  agitation  of  the 
measure,  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  the  immediate  relief  secured  was  not  considerable.  It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  measures  proposed,  had  they  been 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  would  not  have  reached  the  seat  of 
the  disorder.  The  remedy,  with  all  its  expenses  and  difficulties, 
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was  after  all  only  a  remedy  for  the  day.  It  aimed  only  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  effort  to  relieve  an  extreme  pressure — not  to  provide  what 
was  really  wanted,  a  natural  and  continual  source  of  relief  for  a 
pressure  which  must  be  continually  recurring.  It  did  nothing 
towards  bringing  the  under-peopled  colony  within  easy  reach  of 
the  actual  and  immediate  sufferers  from  the  first  approaches  of 
over-population  in  the  mother  country.  For  preventing  the  re¬ 
currence  of  such  another  crisis,  we  were  to  trust  to  a  better  inter¬ 
nal  administration,  to  hope  and  chance,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of 
those  whom  it  might  more  directly  concern.  Enough  for  us  to 
throw  off  the  disease  :  to  restore  and  invigorate  the  constitution 
would  be  work  for  another  day. 

It  was  during  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties,  that  Mr  Ed¬ 
ward  Gibbon  Wakefield  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colonies  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  to  enquire  whether  something  might  not  be  done 
to  improve  them.  In  those  colonies  he  found  all  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  prosperity  and  civilisation  lying  about,  abundant  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  ; — a  genial  climate,  a  fertile  soil  of  unbounded  extent; 
exportable  produce,  unlimited  in  quantity,  unrivalled  in  value, 
and  raised  with  little  difficulty  and  at  little  cost ;  ports  and  har¬ 
bours  ;  an  enterprising  population,  and  a  revenue  already  flour¬ 
ishing.  But  civilisation  itself — the  powers,  the  arts,  the  virtues, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  social  man — did  not  appear  to  be  advancing 
with  corresponding  rapidity.  Even  their  commercial  prosperity 
did  not  seem  to  have  grown  naturally  out  of  all  those  natural 
advantages ;  but  to  depend  upon  an  accidental  arrangement, 
itself  one  of  the  main  obstructions  to  civilisation,  and  a  source 
of  infinite  moral  pollution — the  quantity'of  penal  labour  at  com¬ 
mand.  Had  there  been  no  convicts,  where  would  have  been 
the  wealth  of  New  South  Wales? — Lying  hidden  within  the 
bosom  of  the  land,  or  standing  ungathered  along  the  surface  of 
the  sheep-walks.  Stop  the  supply  of  convicts,  and  what  would 
become  of  it  even  now  ?  Yet  there  were  at  this  time  in  the 
colony  50,000  free  persons  of  British  origin,  who,  had  they  been 
thrown  together  in  an  English  county,  would  have  formed  a  very 
civilized  community.  Why  should  they  not  do  here  as  they 
would  have  done  in  England  ; — follow  the  same  pursuits  ;  set  up 
the  same  institutions  ;  and  enjoy  the  same  comforts  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  explained  the  case.  In  an  English  county* 
so  many  people  living  together  could  not  all  have  been  land¬ 
holders,  nor  able  to  purchase  land.  Some  would  have  looked  to 
live  by  wages  ;  they  would  have  tilled  the  soil ; — some  by  trade ; 
they  would  have  kept  shops ; — some  by  handicraft ;  these  would 
have  made  houses,  clothes,  furniture,  and  utensils ; — sonic,  again, 
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would  have  taught,  some  preached,  and  some  would  have  lived 
by  managing  thei”  neighbours’  quarrels.  But  here,  where 
every  man  might  live  upon  his  own  estate,  why  should  he  labour 
on  another’s  ?  Where  all  might  be  masters,  why  should  any  be 
a  servant  ?  ‘  Because  ’  (it  will  be  said,  and  said  with  truth) 

‘  the  life  of  a  servant,  in  a  country  where  servants  are  plentiful 
‘  and  well  paid,  is  more  eligible  than  the  life  of  a  master,  where 
‘  servants  are  not  to  be  had ;  and,  therefore,  by  voluntarily  doing 
‘  here  what  they  would  have  been  forced  to  do  in  a  country 
‘  where  land  was  scarce,  they  would  have  promoted  not  only  the 
‘  general  interests  of  all,  but  the  individual  comforts  of  each.’ 
This  we  believe  to  be  strictly  true ;  and  we  believe,  moreover, 
that  if  all  these  individuals  could  have  been  endowed  with  one 
mind  to  understand  their  interests,  and  control  their  movements, 
this  is  precisely  what  they  would  have  done.  They  would  have 
remained  together,  observing  ‘  degree,  priority,  and  place  each 
consenting  to  forego  his  immediate  gratification  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  share  which  (all  the  rest  acting  on  the  same  principle) 
would  have  fallen  to  him  in  the  end.  They  would  have  been  as 
‘  members  one  of  another.’  In  some  particular  circumstances, 
indeed,  and  in  some  small  degree,  examples  of  such  conduct  have 
been  actually  seen  ;  and  cases  may  be  readily  imagined  in  which 
a  religious  community,  for  instance,  or  a  Highland  clan,  or  even 
a  sensible  family  settling  in  the  wilderness,  might  set  such  an 
example,  and  the  happy  consequences  of  it  might  induce  others 
to  follow,  and  so  bring  it  into  fashion.  In  like  manner,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  that  some  particular  crowd  may,  on  some  re¬ 
markable  occasion,  have  been  induced  to  go  out  of  a  theatre  on 
fire  without  trampling  each  other  to  death,  or  choking  up  the 
avenues.  But  in  general  it  must  clearly  be  assumed,  that  many 
minds  will  not  be  governed  by  one  intention  ;  and  that  where  a 
crowd  is  left  to  its  own  guidance  within  reach  of  objects  of  desire, 
the  shares  will  be  settled  by  scramble,  not  by  distribution.  So 
with  the  settlers  in  a  new  colony.  Instead  of  remaining  together 
like  civilized  men,  and  combining  their  industry  to  make  the  ter¬ 
ritory  yield  its  largest  produce,  that  so  the  share  of  each  may  be 
the  larger,  they  rush  abroad  in  all  directions  to  obtain  land,  of 
which,  for  want  of  combination,  they  can  make  no  use  when  they 
have  got  it.  To  obtain  the  fruits  of  civilisation,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  population  should  remain  together  ;  and  since 
they  are  not  likely  to  resist,  of  their  own  accord,  the  temptation 
to  disperse,  they  must  be  prevented.  Settling  upon  land  must 
be  made  more  difficult. 

These  views  Mr  Wakefield  put  forth  in  1829,  in  a  small  volume. 
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entitled  A  Letter  from  Sydney,  which  professed  to  record  the 
experience  of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  been  tempted  by  the 
cheapness  of  land  to  settle  in  New  South  Wales,  was  speedily 
convinced,  by  a  series  of  difficulties,  disappointments,  and  dis¬ 
gusts,  that  this  very  cheapness  was  the  main  impediment  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  colony  ;  because,  so  long  as  land  was  cheap, 
the  population  would  be  scattered  ;  and  so  long  as  population  was 
scattered,  the  land  would  be  worthless  and  the  society  barbarous. 
The  story  is,  of  course,  a  fiction,  and  the  facts  it  records  invent¬ 
ed,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  very  stri¬ 
king  picture,  too,  which  it  exhibits  of  the  habits,  manners,  tastes, 
and  occupations  peculiar  to  a  new  country,  is  probably  drawn,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  imagination.  But  the  object  of  the  book, 
light  and  lively  as  it  reads,  is  serious  and  business-like  ;  and  the 
argument  is  contrived,  with  great  skill,  to  lead  the  reader  on  by 
easy  but  inevitable  approaches  to  the  important  conclusion, — (pe¬ 
culiarly  important  for  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain,  to  which  we  shall  presently  return,) — that  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  a  new  colony  is  the  superabundance  of  territory  in 
proportion  to  the  labouring  population ;  that  by  fixing  a  sufficient 
price  upon  new  land,  and  requiring  the  money  to  be  paid  down, 
It  would  be  at  once  arrested  ;  and  that,  by  applying  the  proceeds 
of  all  future  sales  to  introduce  labouring  families,  it  would  be 
speedily  removed. 

Hence,  it  appeared  that  the  cure  for  the  diseases  of  the 
old  country,  which  was  too  full,  and  of  the  new  country,  which 
W'as  not  full  enough,  would  be  found  by  creating  a  channel 
through  which  the  population  of  the  one  should  overflow  into 
the  other.  To  make  the  overflow  at  once  natural  and  con¬ 
tinual,  it  was  only  necessary  that  it  should  support  itself— that 
is,  that  it  should  be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
commerce,  without  requiring  from  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
any  unusual  sacrifice  or  exertion.  Already  it  was  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  parishes  to  be  relieved  from  their  pauper  popula¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  pauper  population  to  go ;  of  the  government  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  their  going ;  and  of  the  colonists  to  receive  them.  It 
only  remained  to  make  it  the  immediate  interest  of  somebody  to 
pay  the  expense.  Now,  so  long  as  waste  land  might  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  the  colony  for  the  asking — (and  the  system  of  granting 
titles  at  once,  on  conditions  to  be  performed  afterwards,  did,  in 
fact,  come  very  nearly  to  this ;  for  the  conditions  were  almost 
always  evaded) — the  tendency  above  noticed,  to  disperse  and 
settle,  made  the  influx  of  a  labouring  population  almost  useless. 
No  sooner  did  they  touch  the  colony  than  they  ceased  to  be  a 
labouring  population  ;  labour  was  almost  as  scarce  as  ever,  and 
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the  demand  for  it  was  greater  :  new  territory  was  appropriated, 
while  the  value  of  that  already  occupied  was  hardly  increased. 
But  once  refuse  to  grant  away  another  acre  without  a  considerable 
price  paid  down,  and  every  shipful  of  poor  immigrants  helps  to 
till  the  labour-market  and  enrich  the  land ;  and  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  every  estate  in  the  colony  to  contribute  something  to¬ 
wards  the  cost  of  their  passage.  The  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  through  the  labour  of  convicts — the  only  labour  which 
can  be  commanded  in  New  South  Wales  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  at  reasonable  cost — shows  what  large  sums  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  laid  out  on  immigration,  provided  the  prices  of  land  were  so 
adjusted  as  to  keep  the  labour-market  at  all  times  sufficiently 
full.  By  the  same  process,  while  the  landlords  grew  rich,  the 
community  would  be  civilized.  The  people  would  be  kept  to¬ 
gether.  All  the  blessings  that  wait  upon  plenty,  and  progress, 
and  human  neighbourhood,  would  gradually  develope  themselves— 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  colleges — light  from  the  intercourse 
of  minds,  strength  from  the  combination  of  hands,  activity  from 
the  communion  of  wants ;  all  the  conveniences,  the  luxuries, 
and  the  graces  of  life ;  all,  in  short,  that  man  in  combination 
with  man  can  do,  create,  or  enjoy — all  that  men,  scattered  and 
separated,  must  do  without. 

Here,  then,  is  the  very  channel  which  we  want,  costing  no 
more  than  it  will  amply  repay,  even  in  money’s  worth,  and  pro¬ 
mising  advantages  which  money  cannot  purchase  or  measure  to 
all  parties  concerned; — a  channel  through  which,  when  a  few  ex¬ 
periments  shall  have  made  it  familiar,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  a  continual  stream  may  flow,  of  poor  men  going  to 
be  made  rich — of  the  superfluous  numbers,  that  would  otherwise 
be  feeding  on  the  life  of  England,  going  to  infuse  new  life  and 
strength  into  her  remote  dependencies. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  Mr 
Wakefield  in  this  volume,  (to  which  an  outline  was  annexed  of 
the  principal  regulations  which  would  be  requisite  to  carry 
it  into  effect,)  and  such  the  great  ends  to  which,  if  faith¬ 
fully  followed  out,  it  might  eventually  lead.  It  is  now  ten  years 
since  it  was  announced  ;  and,  considering  the  many  prejudices  to 
he  overcome,  the  many  minds  and  interests  that  must  be  induced 
to  co-operate,  the  many  unforeseen  difficulties  and  obstructions 
which  must  be  dealt  with  one  by  one,  the  many  lions  which  are 
seen  by  ingenious  and  thinking  men  of  a  certain  class  in  every 
strange  path,  the  many  questions  of  more  immediate  interest, 
if  not  larger,  at  least  larger  looking,  which  have  occupied 
the  public  attention  during  these  years — the  Poor-laws,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  Reform  Bill ; — above  all,  considering  the  long 
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prevalence  of  an  opposite  system,  and  the  heavy  growths  of  evil 
which  must  die  out  before  the  fruits  of  the  new  one  can  be  put 
fairly  forth,  we  see  no  just  reason  to  be  discouraged  by  the  rate 
of  its  progress.  On  some  other  occasion  we  may  probably  re¬ 
sume  the  consideration  of  the  subject  more  in  detail;  but,  at 
present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
progress  which  it  has  actually  made,  and  the  position  in  which  it 
now  stands. 

The  Letter  from  Sydne>j  soon  attracted  attention ;  and  in  1830, 
a  society  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  National  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society  for  promoting  the  scheme.  The  Society  was  broken 
up  shortly  after,  by  a  disagreement  among  its  more  prominent 
members ;  but  its  effects  remained  in  the  very  able  pamphlet  which 
had  been  put  forth  in  explanation  of  its  principles,  and  a  series  of 
controversial  letters  which  followed.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
the  principle  of  selling  all  new  lands  was  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  governors,  both  in  Canada  and  Australia,  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  Lord  liipon,  (then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,) 
to  make  any  more  grants  of  territory  belonging  to  the  Crown  :  in 
future,  all  land  which  was  disposed  of  at  all,  was,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  to  be  disposed  of  by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder — the  upset  price 
being  five  shillings  per  acre.  About  the  same  time,  a  Commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  by  Government  to  take  measures  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  emigration,  and  the  protection  of  emigrants. 
Through  the  exertions  of  the  Commissioners,  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  was  circulated  through  the  country  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  the  attractions  they  presented 
to  persons  of  the  labouring  class ;  arrangements  were  made,  by 
which  the  cost  of  a  passage  to  New  Holland  was  reduced  by 
almost  a  half ;  money  was  advanced  from  the  English  Treasury, 
and  applied  by  way  of  loans,  (which  were  afterwards  con¬ 
verted  into  gifts,)  to  pay  the  passage-money  of  families  of 
working  people,  and  in  bounties,  towards  the  conveyance  of 
single  women.  The  general  effect  of  these  proceedings,  was  to 
call  into  existence  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  labouring 
population  to  resort  to  Australia ;  and  which  gave  an  effectual 
commencement  to  a  system  of  voluntary  emigration  thither,  which 
has  been  increasing  since.  During  the  four  years  before  the 
operations  of  the  Commissioners  commenced,  the  total  emigra¬ 
tion  annually  to  the  Australian  colonies,  was  on  the  average 
only  1469  ;  during  the  five  y^ears  succeeding,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  annually  assisted  to  go  by  the  Government,  alone  exceeded 
that  average;  while  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  reached  an 
average  of  3124.  During  the  latter  portion  of  this  period,  the 
Emigration  C’ommission  having  been  dissolved  in  183*2,  and  Mr 
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Elliot  (who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  that  Commission,  and  on 
whom  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  system  which  they  had  set  on 
foot  had  practically  devolved)  being  absent  in  Canada — things 
appear  to  have  gone  wrong.  Complaints  were  made  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  the  emigrants  ;  and  disease  and  irregularities 
broke  out  in  some  of  the  vessels.  Soon  after  Mr  Elliot’s  return 
to  England,  the  whole  department  was  again  placed  under  his 
management,  as  agent-general  for  emigration.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  revenue  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  New  South  Wales, 
(upon  which,  after  several  projects  for  raising  an  additional  emi¬ 
gration  fund  from  other  sources,  the  whole  burden  seems  ulti¬ 
mately  to  have  fallen,)  was  rapidly  increasing;  and  though,  in 
1831,  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  had  not  been  estimated  at 
more  than  L. 1 0,000,  Mr  Elliot  found,  w'hen  he  entered  on  his 
new  office,  an  income  from  that  source  of  upwards  of  L. 132, 000, 
realized  during  1836,  and  of  L.  120,000  estimated  for  the  two 
following  years.  The  measures  which  he  adopted  to  make  the 
emigration  commensurate  with  the  fund,  we  shall  give  in  his  own 
words : — 

‘  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  so  extraordinary  a  frait  of  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  wealth  in  this  flourishing  colony  far  outstripped  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  had  been  instituted  at  home  for  its  beneticial  applica¬ 
tion  ;  neither  were  the  demands  for  labour  quite  so  urgently  pressed  then 
as  since.  But  in  entering  on  my  duties,  I  felt  very  desirous,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  what  I  knew  also  to  be  your  Lordship’s  wish,  to  extend  the 
emigration  in  some  proportion  to  the  increased  funds,  and  the  increased 
wants  of  the  colony. 

‘  In  the  year  1837,  therefore,  there  were  despatched  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ten  ships,  hired,  fitted,  and  provisioned 
by  the  Government,  containing,  within  a  few,  3000  men,  women,  and 
children.  Of  these  people  300  sailed  for  Van  Diemen’s  Land ;  but  no 
more  have  been  sent  there  since,  in  consequence  of  Sir  J.  Franklin’s 
despatch  to  your  Lordship,  dated  the  12th  of  April  1837,  which  seems 
to  show  that  there  is  not  any  longer,  in  that  colony,  a  demand  for  the 
introduction  of  large  bodies  of  labouring  people.  The  remaining  2700 
emigrants  were  destined  to  New  South  Wales. 

‘  In  1838  five  ships  have  gone,  up  to  the  present  date  of  the  28th  of 
April,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  seven  more  to  sail  before  the  end 
of  June,  all  twelve  to  New  South  Wales;  which,  even  though  the  aver¬ 
age  number  in  each  be  estimated  so  low  as  2G0,  will  take  from  hence 
upwards  of  3100  souls  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Of  these 
ships  four  have  been  filled  from  England,  four  from  Scotland,  and  the 
remaining  four  from  Ireland.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  ships, 
and  of  the  number  and  description  of  the  passengers,  sent  in  1837,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

‘  The  average  annual  number  of  emigrants  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
previously  to  the  present  system,  has  been  mentioned  above  to  have 
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been  800  ;  more  than  three  times  as  many,  therefore,  were  sent  to  the 
colony  last  year  ;  and  about  four  times  as  many  are  to  be  sent  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  eight  times  as  many  per  annum. 
The  people  may  be  said  to  be  now  going  as  fast  as  is  retiuired  for  the 
complete  expenditure  of  the  fund  applicable  to  the  object,  burther  ad¬ 
vices  may  show  a  fresh  augmentation  of  this  remarkable  branch  of  re¬ 
venue  ;  but  by  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Council  which  accompanied 
Sir  Richard  Bourk’s  despatch  of  the  8th  of  September  1837,  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands,  for  two  years  to  come,  seem  estimated  at  L.  120,000  per 
annum,  of  which  one-third  is  reserved  for  the  bounties,  payable  in  the 
colony,  on  account  of  emigrants  introduced  by  resident  settlers.  The 
remainder  is  L.80,000,  which  is  not  a  sum  that  would  admit  of  more 
than  twenty  ships  being  sent  in  the  year.  In  leaving  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  while  the  number  of  people  sent 
out  in  public  vessels  has  been  so  largely  extended,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  emigra¬ 
tion  through  other  channels. 

‘  There  was  not  at  first  much  alacrity  to  emigrate  from  England  in 
the  public  vessels.  Dr  Galloway  stated  that  he  had  to  travel  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  and  also  to  visit 
the  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  for  the  small  sitip  Augusta  Jessie,  w  hich  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
in  June  1837 ;  and  in  July,  1  found  it  expedient  to  take  the  occasion  of 
a  temporary  pressure  in  the  weaving  districts  of  Gloucestershire,  to  send 
a  ship  from  Bristol  with  people  taken  from  that  part  of  the  country.  In 
the  autumn  a  vessel  was  allotted  to  the  county  of  Norfolk;  but,  although 
the  measure  had  been  settled  for  some  months,  and  expressly  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  parties,  the  whole  of  them  changed  their  minds  at 
the  last  moment ;  an<l,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  appointed  for  the 
ships’  sailing,  with  a  certain  expenditure  of  between  L.4000  and  L..')000 
incurred,  we  found  ourselves  w  ith  just  three  families  who  remained  will¬ 
ing  to  go.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  service  is 
exposed.  I  did  not  hesitate,  however,  what  course  to  pursue.  Late  as 
the  time  had  become,  I  immediately  issued  advertisements,  and  opened  a 
rendezvous  at  Lieutenant  Lean’s  office  in  London  ;  and  1  declined  lis¬ 
tening  to  any  intimations  of  afresh  change  of  disposition  in  Norfolk; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  of  paramount  importance  to  the  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  that  people  should  be  led  to  understand  that  the  benefits  so  liber¬ 
ally  held  out  through  the  funds  supplied  from  the  Colony,  are  not  to  be 
trilled  with.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  vessel  was  filled  from  other 
quarters  by  the  time  appointed ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  efforts  which 
were  made,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  passengers  selected  for 
her  will  prove  as  useful  an  acquisition  to  the  Colony  as  any  that  have 
sailed. 

*  Circumstances  are  much  changed  this  year.  We  have  found  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  filling  four  ships  already  from  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  and 
have  numbers  of  candidates  there  besides,  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to 
reject  for  want  of  room.  I  also  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  of  send- 
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in?  from  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  later  in  the  year  ;  in  fact,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  more  need  of  exertion,  just  at  present,  in  preventing:  our¬ 
selves  from  being  overflowed  with  applications,  than  in  obtaining  all  that 
our  resources  could  possibly  satisfy. 

‘  From  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  supply  of  Emigrants  has  never  been 
scanty  since  the  first  months  of  1837.’ — (^Report,  Aprils,  1838.) 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  very  interesting 
account  of  the  reforms  which  Mr  Elliot  then  proceeded  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  management  and  superintendence  of  his  emigrant 
ships.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  new  arrangements  have  been 
universally  approved  and  adopted  ;  and  that  the  results  have  been 
even  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The 
advance  which  emigration  has  made  under  his  auspices  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement: — Up  to  1836,  the  average 
number  of  emigrants  proceeding  annually  to  Australia  by  the 
assistance  of  Government,  vvas  1569  ;  the  average  emigration  of 
all  kinds,  only  3124.  In  1837,  the  number  of  emigrants  sent 
by  Government,  was  2991  ;  the  number  altogether  5054.  In 
1838,  the  number  dispatched  by  Government  was  6463 ;  the 
entire  number  14,021.  In  1839,  ‘  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
‘  counts  of  the  continued  drought,  and  the  high  prices  of  provi- 
‘  sions,  accompanied  by  a  falling  oft’  in  the  land  revenue,  and  a 
‘  temporary  diminution  of  candidates  to  emigrate  from  home,’  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  send  out  in  the  Government  ships 
more  than  4096 ;  but  the  total  number  of  emigrants  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies  during  that  year,  was  not  less  than  15,786. 

Had  this  been  the  sole  practical  result  achieved  by  the  new 
principle  within  the  first  ten  years  after  the  announcement  of  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  discouragement.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  first  grand  object  is  to  clear  and  try  the  way,  and  to 
taste  the  fruits.  Accidents  and  oversights  will  commonly  occur, 
which,  if  experienced  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  rectified,  and  the 
experience  will  inspire  confidence  rather  than  alarm.  But  a 
single  great  mistake  in  the  outset,  however  easily  prevented  from 
recurring — a  single  fatal  disaster  on  the  threshold  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  however  certain  the  precautions  which  might  be  taken 
against  a  second  of  the  kind — would  probably  stifle  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  its  birth.  A  heavy  return  of  mortality  among  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  Australia  during  the  first  year,  either  on  the  passage  or 
on  their  first  settlement,  might  have  procured  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  prohibit  emigration.  The  tentative  process  which  has 
been  followed,  while  it  has  happily  been  unattended  by  any 
serious  calamity,  has  at  the  same  time  suggested  such  improve¬ 
ments  and  precautions  as  may  fairly  set  at  rest  all  apprehensions 
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on  that  score.  The  channel  is  now  shaped  out,  and  the  stream 
may  henceforth  flow  as  fast  as  it  will. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done.  In  New  South 
Wales,  so  much  land  had  already  been  granted  away  under 
the  system  which  prevailed  up  to  1831, — the  settlers  were  so 
scattered,  and  society  so  little  advanced, — whilst  the  con- 
tinned  importation  and  assignment  of  convicts  had  filled  the 
country  with  a  population  so  depraved,  and  so  ill-proportioned 
as  to  sexes, — that  the  better  system  could  not  for  many  years 
be  expected  to  put  forth  its  full  fruits.  Its  advocates  de¬ 
termined,  therefore,  to  seek  a  fairer  field,  and  try  a  more  decisive 
experiment.  Persons  who  had  visited  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia,  had  returned  with  news  of  good  harbourage  and  anchor¬ 
age  for  shipping ;  of  one  or  two  rivers,  seen  or  suspected ;  of 
fresh  water  to  be  had  by  digging  for  it ;  of  a  fine  and  healthy 
climate ;  of  woody  and  grassy  tracts  that  appeared  to  stretch 
inland  ;  of  great  scarcity  of  men,  and  great  plenty  of  kangaroos, 
seals,  and  whales;  and  all  this  in  a  part  of  the  continent  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  penal  settlements.  In  this  region,  a  square  por¬ 
tion,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  acres,  was  marked 
out  upon  the  map,  and  granted  by  the  Crown  in  trust  to  Commis¬ 
sioners,  for  purposes,  and  under  conditions  defined  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  The  land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  price  of  not  less  than 
twelve  shillings  an  acre ;  the  whole  proceeds  to  be  employed  as 
an  emigration  fund  ;  the  expenses  of  settlement  and  government 
w'ere  to  be  defrayed  by  money  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
future  revenue  ;  a  sum  of  £20,000  in  the  funds  was  to  be  vested 
in  trustees,  as  a  guarantee  against  any  charges  which  might  be 
entailed  on  the  public ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  until 
£35,000  had  been  realized  in  this  country  by  the  sale  of  the 
lands.  The  legislative  and  executive  powers  were  to  reside  in  a 
governor  and  council,  as  in  the  crown  colonies  ;  the  sale  of  land, 
and  the  emigration,  were  to  be  managed  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  act  was  passed  in  August  1834,  and  a  company  was  soon 
after  formed  with  a  large  capital,  to  be  employed  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  colony.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the 
preliminary  arrangements  were  completed.  On  the  24th  Feb¬ 
ruary  1830,  the  governor  was  gazetted.  The  surveyor  with 
his  staff  reached  the  colony  in  August,  and  chose  the  site  of  the 
first  settlement.  In  December,  arrived  the  governor  with  the 
first  body  of  settlers,  and  the  province  of  South  Australia  was 
proclaimed.  Unhappily,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  quarrel 
with  the  surveyor  about  the  site  of  the  capital ;  and  a  furious 
controversy  followed  between  the  Government  party  and  the 
Commissioners’  party,  which  divided  against  itself  the  infant  and 
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yet  unbuilt  city  ;  stopped  the  progress  of  the  surveys,  and  ended 
in  the  indignant  resignation  of  the  surveyor-general  and  his 
whole  staff,  (though  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  done  what 
they  could  to  support  him,)  and  we  believe  in  the  recall  of  the 
governor.  This  quarrel,  however,  though  it  must  have  made 
the  settlement  uncomfortable,  does  not  seem  to  have  materially 
retarded  its  growth,  or  damped  the  spirit  of  speculation ;  for  we 
find  that  at  the  close  of  1838,  the  population  was  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  7000,  (5322  having  emigrated  from  this  country ;) 
that  the  land  sales  had  been  gradually  increasing  up  to  the  date 
of  the  latest  account ;  and  that  the  sums  received  on  that  account 
amounted  altogether  to  L.ll  1,055.  What  may  be  the  ultimate 
prospects  of  this  enterprising  community,  it  is  of  course  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say,  until  we  see  what  it  can  do  for  itself  in  the  way  of 
exports  and  revenue.  At  present  we  can  only  conclude  that  its 
prospects  are  well  thought  of  in  the  money  market,  and  that  if 
it  fail  to  thrive,  it  is  not  for  want  of  encouragement.  We  are 
glad  to  avail  ourselves — in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
which  was  called  forth  from  Colonel  Torrens  by  some  depre¬ 
ciating  statements — of  the  latest  intelligence  from  an  unsuspect¬ 
ed  quarter  that  has  fallen  in  our  way. 

‘  The  colony  attained  the  age  of  three  years,  on  the  28th  of  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  its  third  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  public  dinner  given 
by  the  colonists  to  Colonel  Gawler,  the  governor  and  resident  commis¬ 
sioner.  On  this  occasion.  Colonel  Gawler  thus  expressed  himself : — 
“It  is  in  point  of  numbers  and  importance  an  old  colony.  We  have  a 
population  of  from  10,000  to  11,000,  a  town  as  large  as  the  capital  of 
most  of  the  older  British  colonies,  with  an  interest  extending  over  a 
distance  of  120  miles,  and  an  immense  commerce.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  have  tracts  of  barren  country.  True,  we  have  some  tracts  of  barren 
land ;  but  I  would  ask,  what  country  has  not  ?  England  has  its  tracts  of 
barren  land,  and  they  are  not  few  in  number ;  America,  where  I  have 
been,  has  large  tracts  of  barren  land  ;  the  continent  of  Europe  has  large 
tracts  of  barren  land  ;  and  our  neighbours  of  New  South  Wales  have  large 
tracts  of  land  which  is  of  little  use.  Here  we  have  some  barren  land  as 
well  as  they  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  having  a  country  con¬ 
taining  nothing  but  fertile  valleys.  But  then  look  at  the  good  land  we  have, 
and  we  may  safely  put  up  with  a  few  hundred  acres  of  barren  land  at  inter¬ 
vals.  There  is  only  one  other  topic  to  which  I  would  advert ;  and  this  is 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those  from  whom  we  derive  this  line 
country.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  let  British  capital  continue  to  Ilow  into  this  pro¬ 
vince  ;  let  us  keep  up  a  high  tone  of  society ;  let  us  bring  our  sable 
brothers  into  a  more  comfortable  state,  and  there  will  not  be  such  a 
colony  in  the  world  as  our  colony." — In  a  despatch  which  is  now  before 
me,  dated  October  5,  1839,  and  addressed  to  the  colonization  commis- 
aioners.  Colonel  Gawler  states,  that  in  the  province  of  South  Australia, 
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“  private  pursuits  are  so  lucrative  to  really  intelligent,  honourable,  and 
experienced  men,  that  they  will  hardly  accept  even  permanent  situations 
under  government.”  ’ — {Morning  ChronUle.) 

No  doubt — ‘  Let  British  capital  continue  to  flow’ — and  many 
people  will  grow  rich  upon  it ;  but  British  capital  flows  nowhere 
without  expecting  something  to  come  back  with  the  ebb.  South 
Australia  must  cultivate  something  more  exportable  than  a  high 
tone  of  society,  or  British  capital  will  turn  to  other  shores.  We 
confess  a  great  anxiety  to  hear  of  exports ;  for  the  continued 
flow  of  capital,  though  a  sufficient  proof  that  much  is  expected,  is 
no  proof  that  any  thing  is  to  come.  Many  a  bubble  has  found 
as  many  capitalists  willing  to  stake  their  fortunes  upon  its  sub¬ 
stantiality. 

It  is  honourable  to  all  parties  concerned  in  this  enterprise,  that 
the  protection  of  the  Aborigines  has,  from  the  first,  formed  a  main 
feature  of  the  scheme — and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  experi¬ 
ment,  not  only  to  test  the  practical  working  of  the  new  theory 
of  colonization — but  to  try  whether  the  decline  and  rapid  extermi¬ 
nation,  either  by  violence  or  by  disease  of  the  native  races,  be 
an  unavoidable,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  an  invariable,  consequence 
of  white  men  settling  upon  their  shores.,  Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  races  are  already  in  decay ;  that  their  business  on 
earth  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  that  they  were  destined, 
from  the  beginning,  to  die  out  in  these  times,  and  leave  room  for 
a  superior  people; — we  may  well  doubt  whether  civilization  carries 
with  it  any  divine  commission  to  undertake  so  awful  a  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  and  we  could  have  wished  to  see  the  results  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  before  we  proceeded  further  in  the  course.  On  this  account 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  measures  which  have  forced  us  into  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  before  the  success  of  the  precau¬ 
tions  taken  in  South  Australia  has  been  fairly  proved ;  neither 
can  we  regard,  without  apprehension,  the  example  which  has 
been  thus  set  of  a  few  private  speculators  compelling  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  country  to  undertake  one  of  two  responsibilities— 
either  to  assume  the  control  of  an  enterprise  which  they  dis¬ 
approve  ;  or,  by  refusing,  to  leave  the  undertakers  of  it  without 
any  control  whatever — a  course  which  certainly  might,  and 
probably  would,  lead  to  disorders  and  aggressions,  against  which 
the  good  intentions  of  the  projectors  are  no  security.  In  this 
case,  however,  (whatever  measures  may  be  taken  against  a  re¬ 
petition  of  it,)  the  decision  appears  to  have  been  inevitable  ;  and 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  already  planted  with  every  pro¬ 
spect,  we  trust,  of  advantage  to  Great  Britain — though,  too  pro¬ 
bably,  to  the  destruction  of  the  finest  of  the  aboriginal  races  that 
has  yet  been  discovered. 
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Thus  far,  then,  has  the  new  theory  had  all  necessary  oppor- 
tnnities  (and  one,  as  we  think,  more  than  necessary)  of  trying 
its  fortunes  in  the  world.  To  the  promulgation  and  agitation  of 
it  must  be  ascribed  one  other  consequence,  which  we  regard  with 
unmixed  satisfaction ; — the  general  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  a  proper  management  of  the  .vast  colonial  territories  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  the  constitution  of  a  competent 
superintending  authority.  The  whole  subject  was  closely  in¬ 
vestigated  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836  ; 
by  which  the  general  principles,  advocated  by  Mr  Wakefield, 
and  already  in  successful  operation  in  the  United  States,  were 
approved,  and  recommended  for  adoption  throughout  the  colonies, 
under  the  control  of  a  central  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  he  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  office,  and  resident  in  London.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  year  such  a  Board  was  constituted  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commission  ;  * 
and  upon  that  Board  the  superintendence  of  this  whole  depart¬ 
ment  will  henceforth  devolve; — the  duties  hitherto  separately 
discharged  by  the  South  Australian  Commissioners,  and  the 
Agent-General  for  Emigration,  being  united  and  transferred  to  it. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  progress  actually  made  within  the  last 
ten  years,  towards  the  colonization  of  New  Holland  on  the  im¬ 
proved  principle  ;  to  this  extent  the  channel  has  been  made,  and 
the  stream  of  emigration  has  begun  to  flow  ; — a  progress  small, 
indeed,  compared  with  that  which  remains  to  be  accomplished  ; 
and  slow,  perhaps,  if  measured  by  the  anticipations  of  confident 
and  sanguine  theorists ;  but  yet  full  of  encouragement.  The 
impulse  has  been  given,  and  the  way  made  clear:  unless  the 
substantial  benefits  it  is  to  lead  to  have  been  much  overrated,  the 
natural  attraction  of  mutual  advantage  may  be  trusted  to  for  the 
rest.  The  many  important  and  difficult  questions  which  remain 
to  be  discussed  and  arranged,  have  been  referred  by  Lord  John 
Russell  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  Commissioners ;  who  are 
to  make  a  general  report,  tv/ice  in  each  year,  of  the  progress  and 
the  results  of  their  labours.  These  reports  will,  we  presume,  be 
laid  before  Parliament ;  and  very  probably  will  afford  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  resuming  the  subject,  and  entering  more  at  large 
into  the  doubtful  or  disputed  topics  which  it  presents. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  before  we  conclude,  to  point  out  the 
main  differences — the  differences  in  principle — between  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  original  patrons  of  the  scheme.  We  have  been 
both  gratified  and  surprised  to  find  that  these  are  neither  many  nor 
material  in  their  practical  bearing.  The  recommendations  of  Air 
Ward’s  Committee  in  1836,  may  be  taken,  we  believe,  as  satisfying 
the  views  of  the  party  at  whose  instance  that  Committee  was  ap- 
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pointed  ;  and,  really,  in  all  that  is  most  material  in  those  recom¬ 
mendations,  whether  as  respects  the  general  principle  or  subor¬ 
dinate  regulations,  the  Government  appears  to  have  concurred 
so  cordially,  and  to  have  taken  such  edectual  measures  for  car¬ 
rying  them  into  effect,  that  we  find  it  diHicult  to  account  fur  the 
spirit  of  opposition  and  the  tone  of  scorn  with  which  it  has  been 
assailed.  Let  us  first  review  the  points  of  agreement.  That  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies  mainly  depends  upon  the  abundance  of 
combinable  labour  in  proportion  to  occupied  territory  ; — that  this 
abundance  is  to  be  secured  by  introducing  labourers  from  over¬ 
peopled  countries,  and  taking  measures  to  keep  them  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  labourers  living  by  wages,  for  some  considerable  time; — 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  new  land  is  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  cost  of  introducing  them  ought  to  be  defrayed ; 
— that  the  most  convenient  way  of  preventing  them  from  rising 
too  rapidly  from  labourers  into  employers  of  labour,  is  to  sell  the 
new  land  at  a  sufficiently  high  price  ; — that  the  adjustment  of  that 
price  and  the  application  of  the  fund  derived  from  it,  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  emigration  of  fit  persons,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Central 
Luard  of  Commissioners  resident  in  London; — that  the  emigrants 
should  consist  of  men  and  women,  as  nearly  equal  in  numbers, 
and  with  as  few  young  children  as  possible — young  married 
people  without  children  being,  if  willing  to  go,  the  most  eligible 
of  all ; — and  that  the  minimum  price  of  land  in  any  colony  being 
once  determined,  the  rule  of  selling  no  land  whatever,  within  the 
limits  of  that  colony,  at  a  lower  price,  should  be  fixed  and  unal¬ 
terable  : — thus  far  all  parties  agree.  The  points  of  difference  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  only  these  ; — First,  It  was  recommended  by  Mr  Ward’s 
Committee,  that  the  principle  of  Lord  llipon’s  regulations  in  1831 
should  be  affirmed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  rest  only  upon  a  secretary  of  state’s  instruction,  which 
another  secretary  may  revoke.  This  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
and  though  we  certainly  think  it  most  desirable  that  such  an  act 
should  be  passed,  it  seems  not  less  desirable  that  it  should  be 
postponed  for  the  present,  until  the  experience  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  may  be  made  use  of  in  drawing  it  up.  No  harm  can  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  mean  time ;  for  on  this  point  the  Government  is  so 
pledged,  that  no  succeeding  government  could  in  practice  alter 
the  regulations.  A  secretary  of  state’s  instruction,  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  which  would  attack  so  many  pockets,  and  awaken  so  much 
just  complaint,  is  in  practice  quite  as  irrevocable  as  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  Secondly,  the  committee  recommended  that  ‘  the  net 
‘  proceeds  of  the  land-sales,  in  all  colonies,  the  climate  of  which 
‘  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  European  frame,  should  be  employ- 
‘  ed  as  an  emigration  fund ;  each  colony  being  furnished  with 
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‘  emigrant  labour  in  exact  proportion  to  its  own  land  sales.’  On 
this  resolution  the  Committee  were  equally  divided,  and  it  was 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr  Ward  himself.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  it  involves,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  opposition 
between  Mr  W'ard’s  adherents  and  the  Government.  The  ground 
and  extent  of  the  ditference,  will  be  best  explained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  Lord  John  Russell’s  instruction  to  the  Colonial 
Land  Commissioners.  ‘  The  funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  lands  in 
‘  the  colonies  will  be  applicable  to  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 
‘  thither,  so  far,  but  only  so  far,  as  the  use  of  the  fund  may  be 

*  compatible  with  a  due  regard  for  the  pressing  and  necessary  de- 
‘  mands  of  the  local  governments,  for  which  no  other  resource  can 

*  be  found.  While  fully  admitting  and  insisting  on  the  principle 
‘  that  the  crown  lands  in  the  colonies  are  held  in  trust,  not  merely 
‘  for  the  existing  colonists,  but  for  the  people  of  the  British  empire 
‘  collectively,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  principle  to  main- 
‘  tain,  that  in  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  the  essential 
‘  purposes  of  local  good  government,  which  must  be  otherwise 
‘  unprovided  for,  the  real  interests  of  the  empire  at  large,  not 
‘  less  than  that  of  the  colony  itself,  will  be  best  consulted.  I 
‘  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  find  the  colonies  providing  for  such 
‘  purposes  by  import-duties  and  other  means,  thus  leaving  the 
‘  produce  from  the  sale  of  lands  free  for  the  promotion  of  emigra- 
‘  tion  from  the  united  kingdom.’  Practically,  therefore,  we  trust 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  declare  the  land-fund  ab¬ 
solutely  inapplicable  to  any  other  purpose  than  emigration,  will 
not  make  any  material  dilfcrence  in  the  amount  actually  applied 
in  that  way.  Theoretically,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly 
right.  Indeed,  setting  aside  the  political  considerations  involved, 
we  cannot  but  think  that,  with  a  view  merely  to  economy  and 
judicious  farming,  it  would  be  unwise  to  insist  that  no  part  of 
the  land-fund  shall  ever  be  spent  otherwise  than  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  labourers ;  nor  can  we  see  any  reasonable  ground  for 
restricting  the  Government  in  the  application  of  this  fund,  except 
the  assumed  tendency  of  government  to  abuse  all  the  liberty  it  has; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  less  it  has  the  better.  And  this 
we  believe  to  be  the  feeling  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
objections,  in  this  particular  case. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  Mr  W’akefield  has  endeavoured 
to  place  the  question  upon  more  scientific  grounds.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  understand  his  position  and  his  arguments,  and 
it  is  only  because  they  seem  to  us  so  utterly  inconclusive,  that 
we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  we  have  understood  them  right¬ 
ly.  As  his  authority  in  this  matter  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside, 
we  will  explain  as  fairly  and  as  clearly  as  we  can,  both  his 
views,  and  our  own  reasons  for  remaining  unconvinced  by  them. 
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Mr  Wakefield’s  doctrine  appears  to  us,  then,  to  be  this — There 
is  a  certain  ratio  between  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market  and 
the  surface  of  land  under  cultivation — a  ratio  varying,  indeed, 
with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  in  each  case  dis¬ 
coverable — by  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  will  be 
raised.  If  you  miss  this  ratio  either  way,  you  fall  into  the  evils, 
on  the  one  side  of  an  underpeopled  country,  in  which  the  land  is 
scratched  and  the  population  scattered  ;  in  the  other,  of  an  over- 
peopled  country,  in  which  the  competition  of  labourers  reduces 
wages  to  a  minimum,  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  reduces 
profits  to  a  minimum  ;  and  the  land  will  not  yield  enough  to  feed 
the  people.  To  keep  up  always  the  proper  ratio,  you  must  keep 
the  ratio  constant  between  the  immigration  of  hireable  labourers 
and  the  price  of  unsold  land ;  and  this  must  be  done,  by  first 
fixing  the  just  price,  and  then  determining  to  apply  the  whole  of 
that  price  to  the  introduction  of  immigrants.  You  might,  indeed, 
fix  a  higher  price  in  the  first  instance  than  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  in  the  just  supply  of  labour  ;  and,  in  that  case,  you  might 
use  the  surplus  fund  for  other  purposes,  without  losing  the  desired 
proportion  between  land  and  labour ;  but  you  would  introduce 
an  evil  of  another  kind — you  would  place  an  unnecessary  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  field  of  cultivation :  with  a  lower  price,  the  same 
money  would  have  been  spent  in  buying  more  land,  which  land 
would  have  supported  more  labourers,  which  labourers  would 
have  raised  more  produce :  and  the  money  you  want  would  be 
obtained  at  less  cost  by  taxing  the  produce  raised,  thairby  taking 
the  fund  which  goes  to  raise  it. 

On  the  same  principle,  Mr  Wakefield  has  latterly  objected  to 
the  sale  of  lands  by  auction — a  plan  which  he  originally  recom¬ 
mended.  Find  your  sufficient  price  ;  and  let  the  first  man  who 
comes  and  pays  it,  carry  away  the  title  in  his  pocket.  There  are 
many  objections  to  auction,  as  delay,  favouritism,  &c. ;  and 
if  your  fixed  price  be  sufficient,  there  can  be  no  advantage ;  the 
only  object  of  the  auction  being  to  raise  the  price,  which,  by  the 
supposition,  is  itself  no  good,  but  an  evil. — We  have  not  quoted 
Mr  Wakefield’s  own  words ;  the  form  in  which  his  opinions  were 
delivered  makes  that  hardly  practicable ;  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  faithfully  represented  his  doctrine,  as  explained  before  Mr 
Ward’s  committee. 

Now  tliis  view  of  the  matter  has  so  many  advantages,  on  the 
ground  of  simplicity  and  certainty  of  operation — saves  so  much 
trouble,  and  promises  a  growth  of  prosperity,  at  once  so  rapid,  so 
secure,  and  so  unlimited — that  we  greatly  wish  we  could  see  it  well 
made  out.  We  are  bound,  however,  after  much  study  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  repeated  endeavours  to  find  some  reason  for  believing 
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that  a  theory  which  certainly  has  other  recommendations,  possesses 
that  of  being  true,  frankly  to  confess  that  we  can  make  nothing  of 
it.  So  far  from  finding  it  well  made  out,  we  greatly  doubt  whether 
it  has  been  well  considered.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
this  ‘  sufficient  price this  ‘  due  proportion  between  land  and 
‘  labour;’  this  ‘  golden  mean  between  dispersion  and  density  of 
‘  population,’  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  ; — by  what  calculations  it  is  to  be  discovered  ;  by  what 
signs  recognised  when  we  have  it.  If  indeed  the  rate  of  wages 
were  invariable,  a  little  experience  would  show  how  many 
labourers  could  be  profitably  employed  upon  a  given  surface  of 
land ;  and  this  might  be  set  down  as  the  due  proportion.  Or 
again,  if  the  rate  of  wages  was  such  as  could  not  be  reduced 
without  introducing  the  evils  incident  to  an  unpeopled  country, 
then  we  might  ascertain  how  many  labourers  could  be  imported 
without  reducing  wages — and  this  might  be  regarded  as  the 
mean  between  dispersion  and  density  ;  a  greater  number  would 
be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  society.  But  it  appears 
to  us  that,  so  long  as  land  is  dear,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  employment  would  cause  a  reduction  of  wages,  and 
thereby  enable  the  landholder  either  to  employ  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  hands,  and  so  increase  his  produce  ;  or  the  same  number 
at  a  less  cost,  and  so  increase  his  profits  ; — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  so  long  as  wages  are  high  enough  to  enable  an  industrious 
man  to  save  his  L.20  a-year,  the  effect  of  a  reduction  would  be  to 
keep  him  longer  in  the  condition  of  a  labourer,  but  not  to  con¬ 
tract  the  comforts  attached  to  that  condition.  If  this  be  true, 
where  is  your  measure  of  the  due  proportion  ?  How  will  you 
know  when  you  have  got  your  sufficient  price  ?  Tell  us  what 
proportion  of  labourers  can  cultivate  the  land  well,  and  we  will 
tell  you  of  a  proportion  which  will  cultivate  it  better.  Name  any 
price  which  will  secure  a  large  produce,  and  we  will  name  one 
which  will  secure  a  larger.  So  long  as  a  larger  amount  of  human 
skill  and  industry  can  be  had  for  the  same  cost,  and  can  be  applied 
to  quicken  the  productive  powers  of  nature,  it  seems  vain  to 
suppose  that  you  have  attained  the  maximum  of  produce ;  and 
so  long  as  the  produce  can  be  increased  without  increasing  in 
proportion  the  non-productive  consumers  of  produce,  you  have 
not  reached  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  which  the  land  will 
bear. 

To  make  our  meaning  clearer,  we  will  suppose  a  case  ;  It  is 
reckoned  by  Colonel  Torrens,  that  in  South  Australia  four  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  would  suffice  for  100  acres  ;  meaning,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  not  that  the  labour  of  six  could  produce  no  more  out  of  100 
acres  than  the  labour  of  four,  but  that  the  new  hands  would  absorb 
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as  much  as  they  could  produce ;  therefore,  that  (wages  remain¬ 
ing  the  same)  the  additional  produce  would  not  pay  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  production  ; — in  short,  that  if  the  farmer  had  the 
offer  of  two  more  hands  he  would  not  employ  them.  Now  let  us 
suppose  the  price  of  land  raised,  and  the  importation  of  labourers 
increased  in  proportion,  so  that  there  should  be  (say)  six  men  in 
search  of  employment  where  only  four  are  wanted.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Surely  they  would  underbid  each  other, 
and  so  bring  down  wages  to  such  a  rate  as  the  farmer  could  afford 
to  pay  ;  then,  wdiatever  work  he  might  put  the  new-comers  to — 
whether  to  the  more  effectual  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  tending  of 
stock,  the  making  of  roads,  the  draining  of  marshes,  or  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  water-courses,  (for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  four  men 
can  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  100  acres  in 
South  Australia,) — it  would  be  just  so  much  gain  :  his  estate  and 
the  colony  would  be  just  so  much  the  better  for  it.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  therefore,  that  the  more  people  you  can  introduce  into  a 
new  colony,  who  cannot  subsist  without  labour,  and  can  subsist 
comfortably  with  it,  the  more  rapidly  w'ill  the  colony  thrive ; — that 
the  only  ‘  due  proportion  of  labourers  to  land’  is  that  proportion 
which  you  can  induce  to  remain  contented  on  these  conditions;— 
the  only  ‘  sufficient  ’  price  of  land  is  the  highest  which  any  body 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  give.  And  if  this — the  highest  degree 
of  production — be  really  the  object  at  which,  in  regulating  the 
price  of  land,  it  is  necessary  to  aim,  we  know  not  how  it  is  to  be 
pursued  with  any  chance  of  success,  unless  by  letting  the  land  to 
the  highest  bidder;  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  introduction, 
not  of  *  a  certain  amount  of  combinablc  labour,’  but  of  as  much 
combinable  labour  as  the  landholders  can  afford  to  employ,  at  such 
wages  as  will  keep  the  labouring  class  in  comfort  and  content¬ 
ment.  The  minimum  price  need  only  be  so  high  as  to  interrupt 
any  fatal  tendency  to  dispersion  by  which  the  source  of  combi¬ 
nable  labour  would  be  drained  away  ;  and  the  quantity  of  land 
offered  to  public  competition,  at  that  upset  price,  should  not  be 
otherwise  limited.  By  this  rule,  the  field  of  production  would 
not  be  unnecessarily  restricted ;  the  amount  of  productive  labour 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  there  might  be 
a  portion  of  the  land-fund  remaining  which  could  not  be  profit¬ 
ably  applied  in  bringing  in  more  labourers,  and  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  applied  in  other  ways.  If  we  were  asked  how  we  should 
know  when  the  supply  of  labour  began  to  exceed  the  just  mea¬ 
sure,  we  should  answer  that  there  would  be  many  sufficient  indi¬ 
cations  observable,  long  before  any  of  the  evils  of  an  unpeopled 
country  began  to  appear.  The  competition  of  rival  settlements, 
and  the  facility  of  settling  on  unoccupied  lands,  would  imme- 
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diately  correct  any  mistake  on  that  side  ;  while  the  prices  offered 
for  lands  sold  by  auction  would  supply  a  test  of  their  actual  value, 
which  might  be  useful  in  adjusting  the  upset  price. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the 
many  objections  and  inconveniences  attending  the  auction  plan  ; 
nor  do  we  mean  to  maintain  that  they  are  overbalanced  by  the 
advantages.  The  system  of  a  uniform  price,  and  an  immediate 
unconditional  sale  of  all  lands  without  exception,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  almost  all  other  respects ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  South  Australian  Commissioners,  tells  strongly  for  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of  that  plan,  we  must  think  that 
it  has  not  been  argued  upon  the  proper  grounds ;  and  that  Mr 
Wakefield,  especially,  rests  his  decision  in  favour  of  it  upon  an 
assumption  which  he  certainly  has  not  succeeded  in  justifying — 
which  we  can  hardly  believe  he  has  taken  any  pains  to  examine, 
and  which,  in  our  judgment,  will  not  bear  examination.  That 
assumption — (namely,  that  there  is  some  definite  ascertainable 
ratio -between  land  and  labour — therefore,  some  definite  ascertain¬ 
able  price  of  land — which  ‘  should  be  both  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum which  ‘  w’ould  tend  to  make  the  produce  of  industry 
as  great  as  possible  which  ‘  would  tend  to  the  greatest  possible 
profits  to  be  divided  between  capitalists  and  labourers’) — appears 
to  us  to  run  through  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Grant  it ;  and  nobody,  w’e  think,  can  dis¬ 
pute  his  conclusion,  that  every  impediment  to  the  obtaining  of 
land  beyond  the  exaction  of  this  price,  every  difficulty  or  delay 
interposed,  must  be  an  evil.  But  before  we  grant  it,  we  must 
ask  how  it  is  to  be  ascertained.  We  do  not  ask  what  it  is ; 
for  he  would  very  reasonably  say  that  that  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  ;  but  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
on  what  principle,  in  any  given  case,  he  would  go  about  to  dis¬ 
cover  it.  On  this  point,  he  was  closely  cross-examined  in  the 
Committee.  The  question  was  put  to  him  in  various  forms,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  have  been  totally  unprepared  for 
it.  Not  only  was  he  betrayed  into  several  inconsiderate  and  incon¬ 
sistent  answers,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  so  experienced  and  so 
ready  a  disputant ;  but  we  really  believe — though  we  have  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  without  wonder  and  hesitation — that  he 
had  no  answer  to  give.  The  inconsistencies  we  pass  over,  because 
they  may  have  arisen  from  hurry  or  accident :  what  we  want  to 
arrive  at  is  the  sum.  We  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences — we  have  searched  curiously,  and  this  is  all  we  can 
find  : — 1st,  ‘  The  sufficient  price  is  such  a  price  as  will  keep  the 
‘  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  capital  at  the  maximum — as 
‘  high  as  possible.’  (868.)  2d,  ‘  I  look  to  no  other  proof  of  the  suf- 
‘  ficiency  of  the  price.’  (870.)  ‘  By  having  attained  the  maximum 
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*  of  profits  and  wages  I  ascertain  that  I  have  reached  the  proper 
‘  price.’  (873.)  3d,  ‘  How  do  you  ascertain  when  you  have  reached 
‘  the  maximum  of  profits  and  wages?  The  answer  to  that  question 
‘  requires  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  and  a  full  answer  would  require 
‘  a  good  deal  of  explanation.  But  I  should  be  quite  satisfied  that  I 
‘  had  attained  the  maximum,  if  I  had  attained  a  hiyhtr  rate  of  profits 
‘  and  wages  than  had  ever  existed  before  in  any  other  colony  ;  on 
‘  EVEN  IF  THE  RATE  OF  I’ROFITS  AND  WAGES  WERE  HIGHER  IN 
‘that  colony  than  they  had  F.VER  BEEN  BEFORE.’  Mr 

Wakefield  was  not  asked  whether  he  was  satisfied  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  has  been  attained  at  Swan  River,  which  was  at  that  time 
recovering  itself  from  a  state  of  no  profits  and  no  wages.  \Vc 
are  sorry  the  question  was  not  put,  for  we  should  have  been  cu¬ 
rious  to  see  his  answer.  But  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  just  what 
we  should  have  expected.  The  ‘  maximum  of  production,’  and 
the  ‘  sufficient  price,’  are,  after  all,  merely  arbitrary  terms : — a 
reasonable  amount  of  production  would  do  just  as  well,  and  a  Jair 
price — sueh  a  price,  in  short,  as  Mr  Wakefield  would  not  think 
either  too  high  or  too  low  ;  and  such  an  amount  of  production  as 
Mr  Wakefield  would  be  satisfied  with.  Neither  are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  this  is  an  unreasonable  way  of  settling  the  matter.  It 
is  Mr  Wakefield  who  insists  upon  precision — not  we.  We  can  well 
believe  that  a  uniform  price,  judiciously  guessed  at,  and  not  far 
wrong,  would  be  much  better,  though  you  sacrificed  some  reve¬ 
nue  and  permitted  too  much  dispersion  in  consequence,  than  the 
highest  price  you  could  get  by  the  auction  system  ;  and  w  e  are 
glad  to  see  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  referred  this  question 
specially  to  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Land  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  other  favourite  doctrine  of 
Mr  Wakefield,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to  as  the  point 
on  which  Mr  Ward’s  Committee  and  the  Government  are  most 
decidedly  at  variance — the  maxim  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
most  rapid  progress  of  the  best  sort  of  colonization,  the  uhole 
proceeds  of  the  land  fund,  without  exception,  should  be  employed  as 
an  immigration  fund.  This  maxim  also  will  be  found  to  rest 
entirely  upon  that  assumption,  the  grounds  of  which  we  have  just 
examined.  It  seems  to  be  a  doctrine  which  requires  some  special 
justification  ;  for  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  natural  view 
of  the  matter.  The  most  natural  idea  would  have  been,  that 
supposing  such  a  price  fixed  on  land,  and  such  a  portion  of  it 
spent  on  immigration  as  should  secure  a  competency  of  combi- 
nable  labour,  (meaning  by  competency,  not  the  greatest  quantity 
which  could  be  turned  to  advantage,  but  enough  to  enable  the 
colony  to  advance  and  prosper,) — we  should  Jiavc  thought  it 
would  then  become  a  question  for  consideration,  which  would 
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hasten  that  advance  the  more  rapidly — a  still  greater  amount  of 
such  labour,  or  a  judicious  application  of  the  existing  amount  upon 
works  of  general  benefit?  And  here  again  we  will  put  a  case — a 
case,  we  should  think,  very  likely  to  occur.  Suppose  two  fertile 
valleys  separated  from  each  other  by  a  barren  tract.  On  the  uni¬ 
form  price  system,  the  fertile  would  be  bought  up  and  cultivated, 
the  barren  left  waste  and  unappropriated.  An  easy  communica¬ 
tion  between  these  fertile  tracts  would  no  doubt  increase  the 
value  of  both  ;  but  whose  interest  would  it  be  to  make  it  ?  Im¬ 
port  as  much  combinable  labour  as  you  will,  two  hands  will  not 
be  combined  for  this  object.  As  fast  as  you  can  pour  it  in,  it 
will  be  bought  up  by  the  purchasers  of  the  good  land,  so  long  as 
any  good  land  remains  to  be  purchased.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less 
certain,  that  by  employing  a  portion  of  the  labour  actually  in  the 
colony,  to  make  a  good  road  between  the  two,  you  might  increase 
the  value  of  both  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  temporary 
subtraction  of  that  labour  from  cultivation  would  diminish  it. 
Not  to  mention  the  political  and  social  advantages  that  would 
come  from  thus  correcting  the  evils  of  dispersion,  every  indivi¬ 
dual  proprietor  of  that  fertile  land  would  gain  more  in  the  actual 
value  of  the  produce  of  that  land,  than  he  would  have  gained  by 
his  share  of  the  additional  combinable  labour  which  the  same 
sum  spent  on  immigration  would  have  placed  at  his  command. 
How  can  it  be  said  that,  in  such  a  case,  by  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  the  land-fuml  to  such  an  object,  the  progress  of  the 
best  sort  of  colonization  would  be  retarded  ?  Yet,  to  the  re¬ 
servation  of  any  such  discretionary  power,  Mr  Wakefield  de¬ 
cidedly  objects.  Why  ?  Because,  either  by  disturbing  the  ratio 
between  land  and  labour,  (which  was  assumed  to  be  the  exact  ratio 
that  would  make  profits  and  wages  as  high  as  possible,)  or  by 
altering  the  price  of  land,  (which  was  assumed  to  be  the  exact 
])rice  that  would  keep  up  that  ratio,)  it  would  diminish  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  colony  ;  and  would  therefore,  however  desirable  the 
object,  be  an  expensive  method  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that,  unless  this  ratio  and  this  price  can  be  determined  with  the 
precision  which  Mr  Wakefield’s  assumption  implies,  the  whole  of 
this  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  until  we  can  find  some 
more  promising  clew  to  the  discovery  of  them  than  Mr  W’ake- 
field’s  evidence  supplies,  we  must  continue  to  believe,  that  there 
are  occasions  when  some  portion  of  the  land-fund  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  other  uses  than  the  introduction  of  immigrants,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  who 
paid  it ;  and  therefore  that  the  Government  was  quite  right  (if  it 
were  for  this  consideration  alone),  in  refusing  to  divest  the  Crown 
of  such  discretionary  power.  We  agree  with  Mr  Wakefield,  that 
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the  land-fund  oug;ht  to  be  wholly  spent  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  colony  ;  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  introduction 
of  immigrants  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  to  advance  those 
interests ;  we  differ  from  him  only  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  the 
only  way. 

These,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  are  the  only,  points  of  dif¬ 
ference,  with  regard  to  the  principles  and  main  objects  of  Austra¬ 
lian  colonization,  between  JMr  Wakefield  and  the  Government : 
compared  with  the  points  of  agreement  we  cannot  but  think  them 
of  very  small  moment.  Other  differences  no  doubt  there  are,  and 
will  always  be,  concerning  matters  of  detail — concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  of  carrying  those  principles  into  practice — and  concerning  the 
complex  questions  which  will  arise  when  collateral  objects  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  Such  differences  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  New  Zealand,  to  Port  Natal,  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
Canada,  to  the  convict  establishment  in  New  South  Wales;  they 
must  be  expected  to  arise  in  many  other  quarters ;  and  where  all 
the  authority,  the  responsibility,  the  duty  of  taking  into  consi¬ 
deration  contending  .and  collateral  principles  and  purposes,  and 
we  may  add,  where  all  the  authentic  information  is  on  one  side 
— whilst  all  the  facilities  of  writing  and  talking,  and,  if  not 
all  the  zeal,  at  least  all  the  partiality  for  a  favourite  theory, 
is  on  the  other — we  must  expect  to  find  such  differences  made 
the  most  of,  and  imputed  to  the  corrupt  will  of  office.  But 
into  such  questions  it  is  useless  to  enter  at  all,  without  being 
prepared  to  go  fairly  through  them.  At  present  we  will  only 
suggest  by  way  of  caution,  that  in  these  times  a  writer  in  a 
newspaper,  a  private  gentleman,  an  orator  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  or  even  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament,  has  much 
less  to  fear  from  making  an  unjust  charge  against  a  responsible 
Minister,  than  that  Minister  has  to  fear  from  exposing  himself  to 
a  just  one. 

For  our  own  part,  after  what  we  have  said  concerning  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  new  theory,  we  can  hardly  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  entertaining  any  hostility  to  it.  If  we  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  resistance  of  the  Government  to  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  its  propagators  and  more  zealous  advocates, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways  than  by  supposing  them  se¬ 
cretly  hostile  to  it,  or  incapable  of  carrying  it  out ;  still  more,  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  turning  the  attention  of  those  advocates  to  a 
reconsideration  of  their  doctrines ;  and  above  all,  if  we  have  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  system  minds  not 
hitherto  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  it ;  this  paper,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  will  not  be  without  its  use. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Papers  respecting  the  North  American  Boundary 
between  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United  States.  Presented 
to  Parliament.  1840. 

2.  Memoranda  on  the  Contest  in  Spain.  By  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  M.  P.  8vo.  London  :  1840. 

3.  lieport  on  the  Prussian  Cvinmercied  Union.  Presented  to 
Parliament.  1840. 

4.  An  Examination  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Tendenexf  of 
the  Commercial  and  Political  Confederation  against  England 
and  France,  called  the  Prussian  League.  By  William  Cah- 
GiLL.  8vo.  Newcastle:  1840. 

Tt  has  often  been  a  matter  of  observation  and  of  just  complaint, 
that,  except  in  extreme  cases  and  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  the  British  public  manifest  a  careless  indifference  on  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Affairs,  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  other 
nations.  Unless  when  revolutions  break  out,  or  when  wars  arc 
impending,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  do  not  pause  to 
contemplate  the  movements  of  other  states:  contented  in  their 
own  repose,  they  disdain  to  examine  the  events  which  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  on  the  continent,  or  to  form  a  just  and  provident  estimate  of 
what  the  future  may  contain.  By  foreigners  this  is  attributed, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  attributable,  to  a  spirit  of  reserve  and 
national  pride,  which  tempts  some  among  us  to  treat  the  British 
dominions  as  a  species  of  ‘  celestial  empire,’  and  to  undervalue,  as 
of  minor  importance,  our  relations  with  those  whom  some  of  our 
country  gentlemen  and  country  parsons  regard  as  little  better 
than  outside  barbarians.  The  agriculturist  considers  foreign 
politics  to  have  some  dangerous  connexion  with  the  corn  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  fate  of  Poland  is  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  price 
of  Dantzic  wheat ;  and  the  very  orthodox  shrink  from  foreign 
alliances,  as  they  do  from  foreign  literature,  or,  foreign  systems  of 
education  ;  believing  both  to  be  synonymous  with  jacobinism, 
immorality,  and  irreligion.  Another  cause  tends,  also,  to  the  same 
result.  The  public  Schools  and  Universities  of  England  neglect 
altogether,  if  they  do  not  specifically  exclude  from  their  course  of 
study,  those  branches  of  learning  which  lead  to  a  knowdedge  of 
the  condition  of  other  countries,  of  their  constitutions,  and  of  their 
interests.  A  boy  at  the  head  of  Eton  or  Harrow  may  possibly 
know  something  of  the  strength  and  organization  of  the  Roman 
legion,  or  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  but  of  the  military  power  and 
resources  of  Prussia  or  Austria,  he  has  learned  nothing,  except 
by  mere  accident ;  or  by  private,  unaided,  and  unrequited  study. 
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He  may  describe  the  voyages  of  Nearchus,  and  remain  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Vancouver.  The  cultivation 
of  languages,  one  of  the  most  useful  accomplishments,  and  effectual 
modes  of  facilitating  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  foreign  countries, 
and  no  less  the  means  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  intellectual  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  multiplying  and  diversifying  literary  pleasures, 
is  altogether  undervalued  and  unprovided  for.  There  might  have 
been  some  insufficient  excuse  for  all  this ;  or  at  least  these  strange 
deficiencies  might  have  been  accounted  for  during  the  war.  The 
continent  was  then  closed  against  our  travellers.  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  with  the  interesting  island  of  Heli- 
guland,  were  almost  the  only  regions  beyond  the  seas  on  which 
our  tourists  could  expatiate.  But  since  1815  the  case  is  altered, 
and  no  excuse  now  exists  for  this  national  neglect  and  remissness. 
Vet  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  facilities  of  observation  which 
peace  affords,  have  as  yet  been  turned  to  as  useful  an  account  as 
might  be  expected  or  desired.  The  frivolities,  the  pleasures,  the 
arts,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  continent,  have  created  more  of 
/eal,  and  arrested  more  of  attention,  than  the  deeper  and  more 
instructive  pursuits  which  ought  to  engage  the  minds  of  states¬ 
men  and  philosophers.  Amusement,  rather  than  instruction, 
seems  to  have  been  the  influencing  motive  of  the  majority  of  our 
tourists  ;  and  theatres,  salons,  and  palaces,  arc  preferred  as 
chosen  places  of  study  to  those  calmer  scenes  of  meditation,  where 
a  knowledge  of  the  social  system  of  the  people  of  the  continent, 
and  of  their  political  condition  and  interests,  might  have  been  ac¬ 
quired.  'I'his  signal  mistake  leads  to  the  further  evil  of  an  in¬ 
creased  importation  of  foreign  frivolity ;  not  only  without  value 
in  itself,  but  unfitting  and  indisposing  the  minds  of  too  many  of 
our  younger  travellers  from  strenuous  and  generous  exertion  at 
home. 

<  The  fool  returns  then  perfectly  well  bred, 

Witli  notliing  but  a  solo  in  Ids  liead.’ 

Whilst  we  point  out,  with  regret,  these  discreditable  causes 
of  our  national  indifference  to  the  subject  of  foreign  afl'airs,  we 
are  far  from  considering  that  it  is  traceable  to  these  causes  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  the  increased  pressure  and  interest  of  our  home 
affairs — the  mighty  questions  which  Parliament  has  been  called 
upon  to  decide — the  excited  passions  which  a  near  balance  of  par¬ 
ties  never  fails  to  produce,  all  divert  public  attention  from  conti¬ 
nental  interests.  Local  duties,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
neglected  when  public  opinion  exercises,  as  at  present,  a  vigilant 
control  over  the  actions  of  all  men,  engross  the  time  and  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  whose  minds  might  otherwise  be  directed  to 
objects  of  greater  magnitude,  though  more  remote.  The  smallest 
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insect,  close  to  the  eye,  may  conceal  the  whole  outline  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  time  which,  in  other  countries,  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  European  politics,  is  occupied  in  England  by  a 
county  election,  by  attendance  at  quarter-sessions,  or  in  meetings 
of  poor-law  guardians. 

In  these  cases,  the  public  receive  some  equivalent  for  the  loss 
they  sustain  ;  but  there  are  other  losses  for  which  they  do  not 
receive  any  equivalent  whatever.  Though  reason  may  be  silent, 
it  must  not  be  expected  that  party  spirit  should  sleep.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  look  back  at  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years, 
we  shall  find  that  the  readiness  with  which  ‘  fools  rush  in,’ 
has  never  been  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings  on  foreign  affairs.  If  we  could  conde¬ 
scend  to  personalities,  and  exhibit  a  series  of  portraits  of  those 
individuals  who  during  this  period  have  been  the  active  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government — if  w'e  were  to 
expose  them  to  the  wonder  of  their  countrymen  as  much  as  they 
have  exposed  themselves,  no  illustrations  by  Mr  Cruikshank 
would  be  half  so  ludicrous.  In  many  cases,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  legitimate  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  have  stood 
aloof.  They  were  too  wise  to  intrust  their  fortunes  to  a  crazy,  and 
a  foundering  bark.  But  yet  they  have  never  omitted  to  turn  to  a 
party  account  every  circumstance  which  would  furnish  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  their  opponents.  To  this  course,  within  certain 
limits,  no  objection  can  fairly  be  made.  It  is  the  practice,  and  it 
may  appear  to  be  the  duty,  of  an  Opposition,  to  press  upon  the 
Government  wherever  they  can  do  so  with  effect.  But  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  Foreign  Minister,  a  statesman,  who  really  deserves  that 
name,  should  never  wound  his  country.  An  assault  upon  Downing 
Street  may  be  justifiable,  but  the  war  should  not  be  against 
England.  Her  weight  and  her  authority  with  foreign  courts 
should  not  be  diminished  by  exhibitions  of  domestic  dissensions  ; 
by  attempts  to  frustrate  the  course  of  her  policy  ;  by  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind ;  and  by  holding  out  the 
false  and  deceptive  notion,  that  she  had  made  unworthy  sacrifices, 
and  submitted  to  degrading  indignities.  Yet  all  this  has  been 
done  by  some  of  our  public  men,  and  done  advisedly  ;  contrary 
to  that  truer  wisdom  and  those  more  generous  impulses  which 
should  have  governed  the  movements  of  political  parties,  and 
proved  to  all  the  world,  that  however  Englishmen  might  be 
severed  by  domestic  differences,  yet  when  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  her  foreign  relations  were  concerned,  and  where  the  na¬ 
tional  glory  was  involved,  they  would  speak,  act,  and  feel  as 
one  man,  regardless  of  all  considerations  whatever  but  those  of 
duty  and  of  an  enlarged  patriotism. 
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To  show  how  very  efficient  and  indefatigable  has  been  the 
working,  of  the  evil  spirit  of  party,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
state  of  European  affairs  in  1830,  at  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey’s 
government.  Pfeviously  to  that  event,  the  foreign  affairs  of 
England  had  been  directed  in  succession  by  two  statesmen  of 
strongly  contrasted  minds,  and  avowing  principles  of  a  very  op¬ 
posite  character.  The  late  Lord  Londonderry,  the  organ  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  thrown  into  contact  with,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of,  the  sovereigns  composing  the  Holy  Alliance 
— in  intimacy  with  their  advisers, — wielding  the  authority  de¬ 
rived  from  the  military  glory  and  unbounded  pecuniary  sacrifices 
of  his  country — possessing  a  spirited  and  manly  character,  a  tem¬ 
per  the  most  imperturbable,  and  manners  singularly  pleasing, 
exercised  a  vast  influence  over  the  politics  of  Europe.  This  [K)\ver 
was  greatly  augmented  by  his  association  Avith  that  illustrious 
military  character  whose  despatches,  now  fortunately  given  to  the 
world,  have  added  to  the  splendour  of  his  exploits  in  the  field 
the  most  exalted  attributes  of  genius  in  civil  affairs.  But  great 
as  this  influence  undoubtedly  was,  it  seemed  almost  exclusively 
to  coniine  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  foreign  courts.  The 
Holy  Alliance,  it  is  true,  was  disclaimed  as  an  unconstitutional 
association  with  which  a  British  minister  could  not  connect  his 
sovereign.  But  the  spirit  of  that  Alliance  was  adopted.  Eng¬ 
land  became  a  party  to  those  abmtehemens  des  rois,  which  all 
the  friends  of  liberal  opinions  contemplated  with  mistrust  and 
aversion ;  and  the  disappointed  hopes  of  nations  who  had  been 
led  to  expect  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  constitutional 
governments,  reacted  on  the  reputation  of  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his  cabinet. 

This  state  of  things  was  altogether  changed  w'hen  Mr  Canning 
became  foreign  minister,  and  asserted  with  success  his  intellectual 
superiority.  Susceptible  to  all  great  and  generous  emotions, 
boldly  avowing  the  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  progressive  improvement — adorning,  with  all  the 
charms  of  his  enchanting  eloquence,  the  noble  and  exalted  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  his  foreign  policy  was  influenced  and  governed, 
he  infused  a  new  spirit,  and  gave  a  higher  and  a  better  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  Skilful  and  undaunted, 
he  seemed  to  possess  the  art  of  winning  at  once  the  monarch 
and  the  people.  Resistless  in  his  powers  over  a  popular  assem¬ 
bly,  he  could  excite  the  enthusiasm  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  chasten  and  to  direct;  and  in  explaining  and  justifying  the 
expedition  to  Portugal,  he  expounded  those  great  principles  of 
policy,  on  which,  more  than  on  the  force  of  arms,  the  power  of 
England  was  destined  to  rest.  The  abilities  and  strong  prac- 
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tical  wisdom  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Mr  Huskisson,  ap¬ 
plying  the  same  principles  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  linance,  added  to  his  authority.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  and  saying  with  pride,  that  what  gave  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  Mr  Canning  its  great  strength  and  efficacy,  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Whig  opposition.  That  party  felt,  as  wise  men 
should,  and  as  honest  men  must,  that  the  reputation  and  influence 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  acquired,  was  gained  rather  for  the 
British  nation  than  for  himself.  They  felt  a  reasonable  pride 
in  the  estimation  with  all  Europe  which  Mr  Canning  had 
won.  A  generous  and  disinterested  support  was  given  by  po¬ 
litical  opponents ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the  assembled 
diplomatists  of  Europe,  not  only  us  a  minister  possessing  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  but  as  a  statesman  wielding  the 
unbroken  strength  of  the  Commons  of  the  united  kingdom. 

It  is  true  that,  in  his  own  ranks,  there  were  found  many 
of  those  ‘  s/y,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes'  who  viewed 
his  elevation  of  character  with  suspicion  and  aversion.  They 
shook  their  heads,  and  hinted  their  doubts,  yielding  to  their 
great  leader  a  very  reluctant  obedience.  For  a  considerable 
time,  they  did  not  dare  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  Some 
were  enchanted  by  the  grace  of  his  manner,  and  by  the  charms 
of  his  eloquence ;  others  were  influenced  by  the  calculation  of 
party  interests;  a  third  party  were  subdued  by  his  commanding 
authority.  It  was  only  when  he  was  called  to  the  open  pos¬ 
session  of  that  political  supremacy,  which  for  some  years  he 
had  virtually  possessed,  that  he  found  himself  abandoned  and 
bitterly  opposed  by  men  who  were  incapable  of  commanding, 
but  unwilling  to  obey  him.  The  result  it  is  unnecessar}',  and  it 
would  be  painful,  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  show,  that  when  Rlr  Canning,-  as  a  minister,  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  that  Spain  might  triumph  against  French 
aggression — when,  at  a  later  period,  he  described  the  duties, 
the  obligations,  and  pointed  to  the  high  destiny  of  England — he 
excited  on  his  behalf,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  those  feelings  of 
admiration  and  of  respect  w  Inch  at  his  death  were  exhibited  in  the 
deep-felt  sorrow  of  the  wise  and  the  good  throughout  the  world. 
This  power  of  exciting  a  warm  sympathy  for  himself  and  his 
policy,  distinguished  him  from  his  predecessor.  Lord  London- 
.derry.  The  one  was  truly  formed  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
constitutional  state ;  the  other  to  be  the  zealous  and  eager  organ 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  these 
two  masters,  that  tw'O  contrasted  schools  of  foreign  policy  were 
founded ;  but  the  disciples  of  each  carried  the  characteristics  of 
their  instructors  greatly  beyond  what  either  instructor  would  have 
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justlfiefl  or  recommended.  It  is  exag^j^eration  to  say,  that  Lord 
Londonderry  could  have  been  a  friend  to  despotism  ;  it  is  a  still 
greater  absurdity  to  attribute  to  Canning  any  preference  for 
democracy. 

An  anecdote  which  we  have  heard,  and  heard  from  authority, 
will  serve  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  distinction  which  exist¬ 
ed  between  the  principles  and  conduct  of  these  two  statesmen. 
When  Canning  succeeded  to  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  he 
found  that  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  public 
business  had  been  carried  on,  not  by  official  despatches,  or 
through  the  ordinary  official  and  recognised  organs  of  diplomacy, 
but  in  the  shape  of  private  letters,  passing  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  jMinisters  of  foreign  sovereigns.  An  intimation 
was  given  that  the  same  course  would  be  willingly  pursued,  and 
that  this  confidential  correspondence  with  foreign  courts  would 
be  continued.  The  answer,  given  upon  the  instant,  was  such  as 
became  a  British  Minister  : — ‘  I  am  the  servant  of  my  sovereign, 

‘  it  is  true ;  but  I  am  responsible  also  to  Parliament.  The 
*  records  of  my  office  afford  the  means  through  W'hich  that  rcspon- 
‘  sibility  can  be  enforced,  and  my  public  conduct  can  be  ques- 
‘  tioned.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  my  public  acts  should 
‘  appear  on  the  face  of  my  despatches ;  and  though  I  feel  flat- 
‘  tered  at  the  confidence  you  tender  me,  I  must  decline  an  offer 
‘  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  England.’ 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  a  declaration  of  this  description 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  strongest  effect  on  the  minds  of 
those  foreign  ministers  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  who,  in  place  of  shrinking  from  Parliamentary 
responsibility,  adopted  it  as  his  guiding  principle,  and  as  a  con¬ 
trolling  power  co-ordinate  with  the  duty  owing  to  the  Crown, 
raised  at  once  the  immediate  practical  inference,  that  he  was 
resolved  so  to  govern  his  public  conduct  as  to  bear  public  discus¬ 
sion,  and  to  deserve  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  One  act  of  this  kind  spoke  out,  more  powerfully,  than 
volumes  of  diplomatic  professions  would  have  done;  and  it 
brought  home  to  the  conviction  of  foreign  powers  that  the  course 
of  Canning’s  policy  must  be,  in  all  respects,  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 

During  the  interval  which  occurred  hotw'cen  the  lamented  death 
of  Mr  Canning,  and  the  formation  of  Lord  Cirey’s  government, 
the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (except,  perhaps,  for  the 
few  months  during  which  the  late  Lord  Dudley  remained  at  the 
Foreign  Office)  was  an  avowed  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Londonderry.  The  reluctant  admission  of  the  Greek  treaty, 
the  proceedings  in  respect  to  Portugal,  the  affair  of  Tcrceira — 
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all  proved,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  helm  was  altered  ; — the 
vessel  was  put  about,  and  her  head  turned  towards  a  new  point 
of  the  compass.  She  was,  in  fact,  bound  for  a  very  different 
port  from  that  for  which,  under  Canning’s  guidance}  she  had 
been  destined. 

Lord  Grey’s  administration  was  formed  in  November  1830, 
and,  among  the  manifold  difficulties  with  which  that  government 
was  encompassed,  the  state  of  foreign  affairs  was  not  the  least. 
True  it  is,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  most  dangerous  condition ; 
Orange  agitation,  and  open  resistance  to  the  law,  consequent 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill,  perplexed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland — a  nobleman  whose  private  worth 
and  beneficence  of  character  entitled  him  to  much  personal  consi¬ 
deration  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  unconciliated  by  a  concession 
extorted,  rather  than  conferred,  and  which  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  only  victory  won  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had, 
on  their  parts,  resorted  to  violent  and  exaggerated  language,  and 
indefensible  proceedings.  The  Government  were  left  without 
supporters  or  followers,  beyond  their  mere  official  dependants. 
They  had  contrived  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  one  side,  without 
gaining  the  support  of  the  other.  England  herself  was  the 
scene  of  destructive  violence,  spreading  over  nearly  one-half  of  the 
country.  Insurrectionary  movements,  and  the  new  and  formi¬ 
dable  crime  of  incendiarism,  had  taken  place  without  repression 
or  punishment.  True  it  is,  that  even  in  the  metropolis  of  Lon¬ 
don,  public  safety  required  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  an  unex¬ 
ampled  avowal  of  weakness,  manifested  by  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
clining  the  ceremonial  of  a  reception  by  the  city  of  London. 
But  grave  and  formidable  as  were  all  these  symptoms  of  danger, 
the  state  of  the  continent  was  still  more  alarming.  A  revolution 
had  burst  forth  in  France;  a  king  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne. 
A  conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  the  people,  had  led  to  the 
just  punishment  of  the  criminals.  The  example  of  July  had  been 
followed  in  Belgium,  though  on  grounds  more  questionable. 
This  crumbling  of  thrones,  this  selection  of  new  sovereigns, 
this  creation  of  new  constitutions,  produced  naturally  and  inevi¬ 
tably  a  sense  of  insecurity,  which,  in  the  palaces  of  the  more 
despotic  sovereigns,  assumed  the  more  serious  character  of  alarm. 
The  shock  extended  from  Paris  throughout  the  Peninsula,  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland.  The  constitutional  philosopher, 
whilst  he  might  have  deplored  the  necessity  of  such  a  violent 
remedy,  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  liberties  of  mankind  had  vin¬ 
dicated  their  just  prerogatives  against  that  combination  of  fatuity 
and  despotism  which  sought  their  destruction.  But  such  could 
not  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  more  absolute  powers.  To 
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them  a  successful  revolution,  under  any  provocation  whatsoever, 
appeared  an  unraixed  evil.  The  overthrow  of  a  throne,  more 
especially  when  a  first  example  was  successfully  followed,  was 
to  them  an  evil  portent.  All  the  elements  for  war  seemed  to  be 

Prepared ;  and  had  war  broken  out,  it  must  have  exceeded  the 
errors  of  the  contest  closed  by  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  Such 
a  war  must  have  involved  Europe  in  one  common  calamity.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Lord  Ashburton,  no  inattentive  or  care¬ 
less  observer,  made  his  memorable  declaration,  that  a  statesman 
who  would  preserve  the  general  peace,  even  for  three  months, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity.  The  position  of  England  was  in  some  respects 
a  proud  one,  but  it  was  also  one  of  fearful  responsibility.  It  was 
her  duty  to  advise  where  advice  was  permitted  ;  to  win  confidence 
by  legitimate  means ;  to  act  as  a  friend,  a  mediator,  and  so  to 
use  her  moral  strength  as  to  avert  any  outbreak,  or  any  aggres¬ 
sive  movement  from  any  quarter.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  wise  promptitude,  had  recognised  the  change  of  sovereignty 
in  France ;  he  had  also  commenced  the  negotiations  respecting 
Belgium,  though  not  taking  that  position  of  strict  impartiality 
which  could  alone  render  his  interposition  advantageous,  or  his 
diplomacy  successful.  The  government  of  Lord  Grey  at  once 
placed  itself  in  close  and  friendly  alliance  with  France.  This 
was  essential  to  the  great  cause  of  European  peace.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  good  understanding  between  two  great  powers, 
too  long  the  representatives  of  national  antipathies,  rendered  any 
aggression  upon  France,  from  without,  wdiolly  impossible.  It  was 
this  good  understanding  and  community  of  interest  which  secured 
to  France  a  breathing-time,  and  enabled  her  to  recover  from  the 
formidable  excitement  consequent  on  the  revolution  of  July.  Nor 
was  this  all.  In  securing  France  from  attack,  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  also  secured  from  aggression  on  her  part.  It  was 
the  moral  influence  of  the  policy  of  England,  at  this  period,  wdiich 
preserved  Europe  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  maintained  that 
equipoise  on  which  every  hope  of  peace  depended.  The  cordi¬ 
ality  of  our  alliance  with  France,  necessary  as  it  was  for  this 
great  end,  was  frankly  avowed,  and  most  sincerely  professed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  Foreign  Office 
wasemployed — unremittingly  employed — in  adjusting  thedisputes 
of  Holland  and  of  Belgium.  Fortunately,  there  was  placed  in 
the  direction  of  foreign  afl'airs,  a  statesman  whose  abilities,  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  application,  enabled  him  to  meet  and  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Attached  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
Canning,  Lord  Palmerston  was  well  chosen  to  vindicate  and  to 
re-assert  the  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  on  which  that  foreign 
policy  had  been  founded.  The  highest  eulogium  which  can  be 
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tendered  to  his  exertions,  is  to  be  found  in  its  complete  and  un¬ 
deniable  success. 

Nor  was  there  made  at  this  exigency,  as  has  been  most  un- 
jostly  asserted,  any  sacrifice  of  British  interests  to  our  foreign 
connexion.  If  it  was  important  that  France  should  remain  at 
peace,  and  secure  from  foreign  attack,  this  result  was  the  inter¬ 
est  of  England  also.  If  revolutionary  movements  against  other 
countries  would  have  produced  a  war,  by  that  war  the  permanent 
interests  of  England  could  not  fail  to  have  been  endangered. 
But  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  essential  that  strength 
as  well  as  wisdom  should  appear  in  the  councils  of  the  British 
Government.  It  was  also  essential  that  our  government  should 
possess,  as  it  undoubtedly  deserved,  the  confidence  of  foreign 
courts.  Every  act  and  suggestion  to  create  distrust  in  those 
courts,  diminished  the  power  of  England  for  good ;  and  not  only 
lowered  her  station  among  the  sovereignties  of  Europe,  but  ex¬ 
posed  her,  and  Europe  likewise,  to  the  most  formidable  perils. 
Now,  we  are  prepared  to  state,  and  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
whole  course  and  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  Opposition 
had  the  object,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had  the  effect  also,  of 
diminishing  the  weight  of  this  country  in  its  foreign  relations — 
by  sowing  mistrust  and  suspicion  where  common  interests,  as 
well  as  good  faith,  rendered  trust  and  confidence  absolutely 
indispensable. 

There  were  three  objects  most  essential  to  British  and  to 
European  interests ;  namely,  first.  The  French  Alliance;  second. 
The  settlement  of  Belgium  ;  and  third.  The  confidence  of  the 
great  European  powers.  With  regard  to  each  of  these  points,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Tory  party  to  disturb,  so  far 
as  they  were  able,  the  course  of  our  foreign  policy.  They  endea¬ 
voured  to  revive  old  national  prejudices — they  represented  the 
good  offices  and  good  wishes  of  the  Government  towards  France 
as  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  interests.  If  the  duties  onFrench  wines 
were  lowered,  this  politic  and  wise  alteration  of  the  law  was  stated 
to  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  ancient  principles  of  England,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  her  ally,  Portugal.  If  the  legitimate  trade  in  silk  were 
facilitated,  and  the  temptation  to  smuggling  diminished,  Coventry 
and  Macclesfield  were  invited  to  reject  an  anti-national  govern- 
*  ment.  Even  French  pears  and  cherries  were  to  be  dealt  with  as 
forbidden  fruit;  and  the  importation  of  apples  riper  and  more  golden 
than  our  own,  was  to  be  discouraged  ;  as  if  the  orchards  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  were  the  true  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Nor  was 
any  opportunity  lost  to  disparage  the  character  and  station  of 
the  King  of  the  French.  So  far  was  the  British  alliance  from 
being  any  protection  to  that  sovereign  against  slight  and  dis¬ 
respect,  it  was  on  the  very  ground  of  our  alliance  that  he 
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was  made  the  object  of  contumely  and  reproach.  Conservative 
statesmen  would  scarcely  permit  him,  whom  they  were  pleased  to 
call  ‘  the  Citizen  King,’  and  ‘  the  Monarch  of  the  Barricades,’ 
to  ‘  come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility.’  If  the  flag 
which  France,  under  its  altered  constitution,  had  naturally 
assumed  as  a  national  emblem,  was  exhibited  among  the  flags 
of  other  friendly  powers,  it  was  pointed  out  with  reproach  as  the 
badge  of  Jacobinism  and  of  llevolution.  The  satires  and  libels 
of  French  republicans  and  Carlists,  were  praised  and  repeated  by 
the  Tory  journals.  Every  act,  however  inadvertent  or  trivial, 
which  could  be  distorted  into  a  cause  of  national  offence,  was 
dwelt  upon  and  exaggerated.  If  a  shot  had  been  fired  inadvert¬ 
ently,  or  a  seaman  had  been  claimed  from  a  post-office  packet  by 
mistake — however  full  and  complete  might  have  been  the  repara¬ 
tion  offered,  however  satisfactory  the  apology — hostile  motions 
were  made  in  Parliament,  papers  were  called  for,  and  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  England  was  said,  by  Tory  orators,  to  have  been  con¬ 
summated.  We,  who  as  the  greatest  naval  power,  have  carried 
to  the  utmost  the  rights  of  blockade,  were  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  most  opposite  principles  in  negotiation  from  those  which  we 
had  asserted  in  action.  All  these  charges,  though  disproved  as 
often  as  they  were  made,  were  repeated  with  the  utmost  assurance. 
We  trust  that  such  follies  can  have  produced  no  permanent  im¬ 
pression.  More  particularly  do  we  hope  that  neither  the  French 
people  nor  the  French  government  can  mistake  the  mischievous 
agitation  of  a  disappointed  party,  for  a  real  national  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  well  assured  that  the  sound  part  of 
the  British  nation  rejoice  in  that  prosperity,  which  cannot  but  in¬ 
crease  in  France  so  long  as  constitutional  liberty  is  enjoyed  and 
peace  preserved.  The  King  of  the  French  may  be  well  assured, 
that  whatever  may  be  felt  by  those  who  claim  to  reign  by  Divine 
Right — however  ready  others  may  be  to  consider  his  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  throne,  and  his  dynasty  as  an  usurpation — however  eager 
they  may  be  to  exclude  him  from  la  cateyorie  des  rots,  and  to  treat 
him  as  an  inferior — no  such  narrow  and  unjustifiable  feelings  can 
prevail  amongst  a  people  whose  sovereign  reigns  by  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  title,  and  who  refer  to  the  Revolution  of  l(i89  as  the  era 
when  their  constitution  was  fixed  and  consolidated.  The  principles 
which  our  ancestors  asserted  were  the  same  with  those  on  w  hich  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe  is  founded  ;  and  it  was  a  British  states¬ 
man  who  declared  that  ‘  he  rejoiced  in  the  resistance  of  France 
‘  to  the  attack  upon  her  liberties.  In  such  a  cause  resistance 

*  was  necessary — resistance  was  noble  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  a 
‘  more  heart-stirring  scene  than  that  of  a  people  entering  into  so 

*  holy  a  contest  with  courage  worthy  of  the  cause,and  using 

*  victory  when  achieved  with  such  unparalleled  moderation.’ 
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These  were  the  eloquent  words  of  Earl  Grey  in  November 
1830 — these  are  the  opinions  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  the 
British  People  still ;  and  even  if  personal  vanities  or  party  malif^- 
nity  should,  for  a  moment,  disturb  the  mutual  confidence  of  the 
two  nations,  it  will  yet  be  shown  that  it  is  on  England  that 
France  may,  with  the  greatest  security,  rely  for  real  sympathy 
and  efficient  support. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Opposition  in  respect  to  Belgium, 
was  equally  mischievous  and  culpable.  In  the  king’s  speech  of 
November  1830,  the  administration  of  the  king  of  Holland  was 
needlessly  praised  as  ‘  enlightened  the  Belgian  movement  was 
unwisely  stigmatized  as  ‘  a  revolt.*  These  words  were  not  used 
inadvertently,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  defended  in  debate  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Palmerston’s  negotiations,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  had  been  commenced  before  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment,  were  soon  made  the  subject  of  indiscreet  parliamentary  ob¬ 
servation  and  inquiry.  Even  after  the  selection  for  the  throne 
of  Belgium  of  a  king  endeared  to  England  by  his  marriage  with 
that  young  princess,  so  justly  the  object  of  hope  and  affection — 
a  king  endeared  to  England  also  by  the  admirable  qualities  and 
endowments  of  his  character  and  mind — the  attacks  of  the  Op¬ 
position  were  continued  with  increased  bitterness.  The  war  of 
‘  Protocols’  was  made  the  subject  of  vulgar  sarcasm  by  men  whose 
policy  might  have  occasioned  a  war  of  blood.  In  the  case  of 
the  kussia-Dutch  loan,  where  the  Government,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  its  law-officers,  desirous  strictly  to  fulfil  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  treaties,  declined  to  avail  itself  of  a  pettifogging  excuse 
to  construe  the  public  engagements  contrary  to  their  real  import* 
and  to  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  Opposition  as 
a  body  took  the  field.  Anxious  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  econo¬ 
mists,  who  were  ready,  under  all  circumstances,  to  diminish  the 
public  expenditure,  Nlr  Herries  moved  resolutions  which  would 
inevitably  have  brought  the  Belgian  negotiations  to  an  abrupt  and 
fatal  termination.  Again,  and  at  a  more  critical  moment,  when 
the  course  taken  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  unfortunately 
rendered  necessary  the  armed  interference  of  England  and  of 
France  at  Antwerp,  attempts  were  made  to  perplex  and  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry.  The  political  feelings, 
and  even  the  religious  passions  of  this  country,  were  appealed  to 
on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  siege  of  Antwerp  was 
described  in  terms  much  more  applicable  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen ;  and  yet  we  feel  confident  that  no  observer,  who  will 
duly  note  these  events  as  matters  of  history  hereafter,  will  fail  to 
see,  that  when  it  became  ultimately  necessary  to  act  authoritatively 
towards  Belgium,  it  was  the  ^very  measure  adopted  against 
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Holland,  in  the  first  instance,  that  subsequently  gave  power  to 
enforce  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands.  It  cannot  be  rea¬ 
sonably  doubted  but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Opposition  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  encouraged  the  court  of  the  Hague  in 
its  continued  and  obstinate  resistance  :  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that,  by  such  resistance,  the  peace  of  Europe  was,  for  years, 
exposed  to  the  greatest  peril.  Over  all  these  difficulties,  the 
firmness  and  ability  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  enabled  him  to 
triumph ;  but  that  victory  which  has  secured  to  the  uncle  of  our 
Queen  the  possession  of  his  throne,  was  long  postponed,  and  at 
sundry  times  made  doubtful,  if  not  hopeless,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Tory  party  of  England. 

We  have  stated,  as  our  third  proposition,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Opposition  had,  for  a  certain  time,  the  effect  of  estranging 
from  England  many  of  the  European  courts,  and  diminishing  the 
weight  of  our  influence,  and  the  confidence  which  she  most  fully 
merited  from  all  our  allies.  When  Lord  Grey  formed  his  govern¬ 
ment,  adopting  the  principle  of  Reform,  the  Opposition  answered 
the  cry  for  reform  by  the  charge  of  revolution.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  accused  of  a  desire  to  overthrow  all  our  institutions; 
the  Crown  was  said  to  be  endangered  because  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  acknowledged  ;  the  House  of  Lords  was  said  to  be 
threatened  with  overthrow,  because  the  true  doctrines  of  repre¬ 
sentation  were  fearlessly  asserted ;  the  Church  was  said  to  be 
shaken,  because  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  Dissenters  from 
their  practical  grievances.  As  the  Government  was  popular, 
it  was  proclaimed  to  be  democratic.  The  fiercest  denunciations 
of  hostility,  the  loudest  cries  of  alarm,  the  most  melancholy  fore¬ 
bodings  of  evil,  were  repeated  in  every  debate.  Considering 
from  what  quarter  these  mistatements  proceeded,  they  could  not 
fail  to  make  some  impression  on  men  who,  from  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  were  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  our  social  system. 
To  foreigners,  whether  diplomatists  in  London  or  ministers  of 
state  abroad,  the  Reform  Bill  was  represented  as  a  revolutionary 
measure,  introduced  by  a  revolutionary  party,  carried  by  revolution¬ 
ary  means,  and  leading  to  the  construction  of  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  which  would  violate  the  public  faith — which  would  com¬ 
pel  the  Government  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  treaties — and 
render  England  the  centre  of  all  European  disturbance.  The 
British  government  disdained  to  act  on  the  principles  of  their 
opponents,  and  to  recognise  the  cruel  and  faithless  Miguel,  or 
the  equally  perfidious  Carlos  :  on  no  better  grounds  were  they 
denounced  to  the  courts  of  Europe  as  opposed  to  all  legitimate 
authority.  The  British  nation,  at  least  all  who  were  not  Tories, 
felt  a  natural  and  a  just  sympathy  in  favour  of  free  institutions; 
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they  were  therefore  represented  as  Propagandists,  and  as  the 
favourers  of  conspiracies  and  revolutionary  movements  abroad. 
No  American  citizen  has,  within  our  knowledge,  been  so  weak  as 
to  believe,  because  we  prefer  our  constitutional  monarchy,  that 
we  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  encourage  a  conspiracy  to  place  a 
crown  on  the  brow  of  the  President  Van  Buren.  Neither  are 
we  aware  that  the  nerves  of  the  most  excited  alarmist  were  ever 
shaken  by  a  suspicion,  that  Mr  Webster,  or  any  other  of  our 
late  distinguished  American  guests,  desired  to  prove  their  sincerity 
as  republicans  by  projects  for  dethroning  Queen  Victoria ;  yet 
endeavours  were  made,  and  not  without  success,  to  instil  appre¬ 
hensions,  quite  as  vain  and  groundless,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
swayed  the  councils  of  foreign  states.  We  hope  and  we  believe 
that  they  are  now  undeceived.  Our  love  for  free  institutions  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  forms 
of  government  established  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
also  with  a  fixed  determination  to  abstain  from  any  Quixotic 
interposition  in  the  internal  affairs  of  independent  nations. 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that  these  suspicions  have 
been  pointed  at  the  present  Government,  rather  than  against  their 
Whig  predecessors  in  office ;  and  that  it  is  Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  colleagues,  and  not  Lord  Grey’s  government,  who  have 
alarmed  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Berlin.  This  explanation 
is  contrary  to  all  the  facts  of  the  ease.  It  may  suit  the  present 
policy  of  the  Tory  party  to  praise  the  first  Reform  ministry ;  but 
let  us  remember  what  was  their  conduct  during  its  existence. 
The  majority  of  those  who  now  presume  to  approach  Earl 
Grey  in  the  language  of  base  and  insincere  adulation — men 
who  lavish  praise  on  the  Ministry  of  1830,  in  order  to  vent  their 
hitter  malignity  against  the  present  Cabinet — had  been  from 
1830  to  1834  in  active  opposition.  No  terms  of  vituperation 
which  are  now  applied  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues 
are  more  harsh,  more  unmeasured,  or  more  unjust,  than  those 
which  were  formerly  lavished  on  Lord  Grey.  These  revilers 
must  therefore  have  been  factious  calumniators  in  1831,  if  they 
are  not  hypocrites  and  deceivers  in  1840.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  their  falsehoods  produced  a  certain  temporary  effect; 
and  it  is  probable,  if  it  be  not  certain,  that  some  foreign  powers 
wholly  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  changes 
which  have  been  carried  into  effect — the  principles  of  the  British 
government  and  the  character  of  the  British  people. 

We  believe  that  these  delusions  have  now  disappeared,  or  that 
they  are  fast  wearing  away.  The  character  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  have  disjrelled  them.  Intelligent  and  acute  travellers, 
^too,  have  visited  our  island,  and  been  enabled  to  report,  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  personal  observation,  that  the  Lamp-posts  of  our  streets 
are  used  for  gas-lif^hting  and  not  for  executions,  and  that  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  has  not  as  yet  planted  the 
tree  of  liberty  in  Hyde  Park.  Nor  has  the  wonderful  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  picture  which  London  presented  during  the  coronation  of 
the  Queen,  been  thrown  away  on  the  diplomatic  visiters  assem¬ 
bled  at  that  moment  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  For  the  wealth 
and  splendour  displayed  in  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world, 
they  might  have  been  prepared ;  but  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  the  proofs  of  general  contentedness  and 
well-being,  so  universally  displayed  ;  the  joyous  welcome  freelv 
offered  to  foreigners  even  by  the  most  humble  classes  of  our 
citizens ;  the  beautiful  combination  of  independence  of  demean¬ 
our  with  devoted  and  loyal  affection  to  their  youthful  sovereign — 
these  national  characteristics  could  not  fail  to  excite  astonishment 
in  many,  and  admiration  in  all.  The  deep  and  earnest  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  the  allegiance  of  a  free  people  was  tendered  to 
their  queen,  proved  to  the  assembled  princes  and  statesmen,  that 
no  falsehood  was  greater  than  that  which  represented  the  English 
as  a  nation  of  Jacobins,  excited  rather  than  controlled  by  a  re¬ 
volutionary  government.  A  farther  and  a  more  salutary  lesson 
may  also  have  been  derived  from  the  evidence  then  exhibited,  of 
the  effect  of  free  institutions  in  insuring  the  fullest  development 
of  national  strength;  the  compatibility  of  liberty  with  order; 
the  obedience  willingly  yielded  to  laws  framed  and  consented  to 
by  the  true  representatives  of  the  people  :  these  were  results 
which  even  those  who  cannot  imitate,  can  hardly  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  The  increased  population  poured  into  the  metropolis  to 
share  in  this  great  national  festival,  amounted  it  is  said  to  half  a 
million,  a  number  eqtial  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  greatest 
capitals  in  Europe  :  this  multitude,  united  to  the  permanent  po¬ 
pulation  of  three  times  that  amount,  seemed  animated  by  one 
noble  spirit,  and  seemed  to  require  no  control  beyond  that  of  rea¬ 
son  and  of  sound  principles.  The  military  appeared  but  a  part  of 
the  decoration,  and  not  the  instrument  of  restraint  or  coercion ; 
they  resembled  rather  the  diamond-hilted  sword  used  for  state 
ceremonial,  than  the  weapon  to  be  used  in  battle. 

These  events  and  these  observations  have,  we  confidently  be¬ 
lieve,  removed  the  impressions  which  the  exaggerated  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  party  violence  had  spread  throughout  Europe;  and 
we  believe  that  the  Whig  Government  no  longer  appears  to  fo¬ 
reign  statesmen  the  hitc  noir  which  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
Tory  politicians.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  men  of  all 
nations,  a  change  of  ministry,  and  a  consequent  change  of  policy 
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in  England,  would  be  considered  a  calamity  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

Our  readers  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  evil  effects 
of  party  spirit  are  confined  w  ithin  the  circle  we  have  described. 
Though  the  able  and  liberal  man  who  guides  the  councils  of 
France,  and  the  philosophical  statesman  who  represents  King 
Louis  Philippe  in  London,  are  in  themselves  personal  guarantees 
for  the  preservation  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  England 
— though  the  triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  negotiations  has  been 
complete — and  though  all  foreign  misconceptions  and  jealousies 
have  been  effectually  removed,  means  of  mischief  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  Tory  ingenuity  skilfully  and  gladly  turned  to  its 
own  party  purposes.  To  some  of  these  we  shall  call  our  readers’ 
attention.  They  will  illustrate  still  more  forcibly  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy,  and  the  additional 
merit  which  belongs  to  him  for  his  wisdom,  his  perseverance,  and 
his  success. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government,  and  by  their  opponents,  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  contrasted  principles  of  the  two  con¬ 
tending  parties  can  never  find  a  more  characteristic  exemplifi¬ 
cation  ;  yet  it  could  scarcely  have  been  predicated  that  the 
Tories  would  liave  deserted  the  cause  of  Spain ;  considering 
that  the  Peninsula  had  been  the  scene  of  our  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  successes,  and  the  field  on  which  the  cause  of  Euro¬ 
pean  liberty  had  been  won.  When  it  was  further  considered 
that,  with  the  recollections  of  Talavera,  Salamanca,  and  Vitto- 
ria,  the  imperishable  renown  of  him  who  is  the  strength  and 
ornament  of  the  Tory  party  is  for  ever  associated,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  sufficient  sympathy  would  have  been 
excited  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  to  mitigate,  or  to  neutralize, 
the  bitterness  of  party  exasperation.  The  calamities  which, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  invading  armies,  had  befallen 
the  popular  party  in  Spain,  might  have  been  presumed  to 
create  a  deep  interest  in  the  hearts  of  all  freemen.  The  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Cortes  by  Ferdinand  was  the  first-fruits  of  his  re¬ 
storation  to  power.  After  a  free  government  had  been  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  1820,  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  foreigners  in  1823 
was  the  next  blessing  conferred  by  Ferdinand  on  his  people. 
The  murders,  the  executions,  the  barbarous  punishments — the 
exile  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  Spaniards — were  the  next 
honourable  distinctions  of  a  monarch  for  whom  his  subjects  had 
made  innumerable  sacrifices.  Of  all  this  the  Tory  party  were 
fully  aware.  They  saw  in  exile  men  of  the  most  unsullied  repu¬ 
tation  reduced  to  want,  and  supported  only  by  the  small  pittance 
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granted  by  the  British  parliament ;  yet  they  felt  no  sympathy  for 
the  cause  in  which  these  patriotic  men  had  suffered — no  indignation 
against  their  oppressors.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  liberal 
party  in  Spain  forgot  his  crimes,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
successor,  the  infant  Queen,  recognised  as  she  was  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claimant  of  the  crown,  Don  Carlos,  exhibited,  and  in  a  most 
exaggerated  degree,  the  baseness,  the  cruelty,  and  want  of  faith 
of  the  late  monarch.  After  the  recognition  of  Isabella  by  our 
court,  Englishmen  ought  only  to  have  considered  Carlos  as  a  rebel. 
Could  it  have  been  anticipated  that  any  class  would  have  de¬ 
graded  themselves  by  assisting  his  cause  ;  would  have  palliated 
his  crimes;  and  sought  to  place  him  on  a  blood-stained  and 
usurped  throne  ?  Is  it  possible  that  his  love  of  despotism  was 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  his  other  sins  ? — or  is  it  not 
a  more  indulgent  hypothesis  to  suppose  that,  however  atrocious, 
however  perfidious  he  might  be — however  grievous  to  Spain  the 
consequences  of  his  success — still  the  triumph  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  Parliament,  and  their  return  to  Downing  Street,  were 
blessings  so  great  as  to  justify  any  loss,  or  any  sacrifice; — even  the 
loss  of  a  throne  to  its  rightful  possessor,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the 
liberties  and  the  happiness  of  a  gallant  people. 

In  May  1834,  the  memorable  Quadruple  Treaty  between  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  was  ratified.  An  engage¬ 
ment  more  honourable  to  the  foreign  minister  who  suggested 
it,  was  never  entered  into  between  nations.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  treaty  was  the  expulsion  of  the  two  traitors  from 
the  Peninsula;  its  ultimate  object,  the  establishment  of  legi¬ 
timate  and  constitutional  sovereigns  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 
Nor  was  the  wisdom  of  the  treaty  greater  than  its  success  was 
signal.  Miguel  retired  from  Portugal,  and  his  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms.  Carlos  owed  his  personal 
safety  to  British  protection ;  he  found  an  asylum  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  a  refuge  in  England.  Had  there  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  conscience  of  Don  Carlos,  a  due  sense  of  those  ob¬ 
ligations  which  he  had  received,  the  success  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  policy  would  liave  dated  from  1834.  But,  regardless  of 
all  ties,  and  of  all  duties,  the  fugitive  whose  life  the  British 
authorities  had  preserved,  escaped  from  England,  to  renew  his 
work  of  treason  and  of  bloodshed  in  Spain.  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  Tory  party ;  and  under  their  au¬ 
spices,  and  the  auspices  of  some  foreign  princes,  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  were  renewed.  In  183.5,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  acting  with 
the  humanity  which  becomes  a  soldier,  endeavoured  to  arrest 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  ip  Spain.  He  selected  as  his  organ,  a 
nobleman  who,  from  his  character  and  principles,  was  a  fitting 
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torious  officer  was  placed  at  its  head  ;  one  whose  unexampled 
rapidity  of  promotion  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  just  estimate 
placed  by  a  'I'ory  Commander-in-Chief  upon  his  services.  The 
actions  of  Washington,  New  Orleans,  and  Waterloo,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  rapidly ;  in  each,  De  Lacy  Evans  was  distin¬ 
guished;  and  the  patronless  Irish  lieutenant,  found  himself  raised, 
by  his  own  merits,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  This  pro¬ 
fessional  distinction,  though  admitted  by  the  Tories,  could  not, 
however,  atone  with  them  for  one  inexpiable  offence.  This  brave 
soldier  was  a  liberal  politician,  and  had  given  an  independent 
support  to  the  Whig  Ministry.  The  consequence  was,  that  all 
the  vials  of  wrath  were  poured  upon  his  head.  How  truly  might 
Cieneral  Evans  have  applied  to  himself  the  bitter  complaint  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  : — ‘  The  mode  of  attacking  a  servant  of  the 
‘  jnibHc,  absent  on  the  public  service,  day  after  day,  in  speeches 
‘  in  Parliament,  appears  to  me  most  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
‘  dented.’  How  justly  might  the  absent  commander  have  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  unrelenting  enemies  the  well- merited  reproach  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
London: — ‘  I  cannot  expect  mercy  at  their  hands  whether  Isuc- 
*  ceed  or  fail ;  and  if  I  should  fail,  they  will  not  enquire  whether 
‘  the  failure  is  owing  to  my  own  incapacity,  to  the  blameless 
‘  errors  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  to  the  faults  or  mistakes  of 
‘  others,  to  the  deficiency  of  our  own  means,  to  the  serious  diffi- 
‘  cultics  of  our  situation,  or  to  the  power  and  abilities  of  the  enemy. 

‘  In  either  case,  I  shall  become  their  victim.’*  The  Carlist  fire  at 
Hernani  was  not  directed  against  Cieneral  Evans  with  a  hostility 
more  inveterate,  than  was  the  sharpshooting  practice  of  the  British 
Carlistsin  both  Houses.  Nor  did  they  aim  exclusively  at  the  general 
commanding.  No  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their  countrymen  who 
were  suffering  unexampled  privations,  and  were  exposed  to  contests 
agaitist  feartul  odds,  could  restrain  the  party  in  opposition  from 
the  most  unjust,  and  the  most  unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  Bri¬ 
tish  troops.  U npractised  and  undisciplined,  theLegion  had  tolearn 
the  art  of  war  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Left 
frequently  without  pay,  in  want  of  provisions,  unprovided  with 
adequate  supplies  of  clothing,  not  only  was  the  signal  injustice 
committed  of  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  Legion  with  that  of  the 
best  troops  of  England,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
but,  to  render  this  cruel  attack  more  efficient,  truth  and  history 
were  both  forgotten.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  army  which  he  commanded  in  terms  which  it  was 
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very  convenient  to  forget,  when  the  British  Legion  was  to  be 
calumniated  : — ‘  Something  or  other  has  made  a  terrible  altera-  ■ 

‘  tion  in  our  troops  for  the  worse.  They  have  lately,  in  several 
‘  instances,  behaved  very  ill :  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  nature 
‘  of  the  service,  or  the  want  of  their  pay,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  '' 

‘  are  not  in  the  style  in  which  they  were.  *  *  A  starving 

‘  army  is  worse  than  none  ;  the  soldiers  lose  their  discipline  and 
‘  spirit,  they  plunder  even  in  the  presence  of  their  officers.  The 
*  officers  are  discontented,  and  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  men  ;  and 
‘  with  the  army  which  a  fortnight  ago  beat  double  their  numbers, 

<  I  should  now  hesitate  to  attack  a  French  corps  of  half  their 

‘  strength.’*  Do  we  mean,  by  this  quotation,  to  rest  any  reproach 

upon  our  gallant  troops,  or  their  heroic  chief?  God  forbid.  We, 

at  least,  shall  not  be  so  deficient  in  public  spirit  or  in  gratitude,  as  i 

to  pervert  the  misfortunes  or  casualties  of  our  troops  into  charges  j 

rash,  cruel,  and  unjust.  But  was  it  too  much  to  have  expected  i 

that  the  degree  of  indulgence  which  Sir  Henry  Hardingc  must  ; 

feel  was  required  even  on  behalf  of  the  veteran  troops  which  he 

had  himself  commanded,  should  have  been  extended  in  favour  of 

the  raw  soldiers  of  the  Legion  ?  No  such  indulgence  was  show'n  ;  \ 

even  simple  justice  was  denied. 

I’here  was  a  peculiar  absence  of  generosity  in  the  conduct  i 

of  the  Tory  party :  they  acted  on  the  cold-blooded  determina-  f 

tion  of  withholding  all  praise,  even  when  it  was  most  due,  and  ^ 

of  pressing  hardly  on  their  countrymen,  whenever  any  reverse  of  ' 

fortune  occurred.  The  events  at  Bilboa,  and  the  total  defeat  of  ‘ 

the  besieging  army,  were  honourable  military  exploits.  The  ;( 

people  of  Kngland  rejoiced ;  the  Tory  oracles  were  dumb.  if 

But  when  General  Evans,  contending  with  his  nine  thousand  I 

men  against  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand,!  sustained  a  check  ; —  i 

when,  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  Saarsfield,  on  which  he  was  { 

fully  entitled  to  rely,  he  was  driven  back  within  his  lines — this  was  I 

described  in  Parliament  as  ‘  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  i 

‘  troops  ;  ’  and  as  ‘  another  proof  of  the  false  policy  of  the  British  ■ 

‘  Ministry.’  More  generous  was  the  conduct  of  a  gallant  French  if 

soldier  :  ‘  I  have  used  my  best  exertions,’  observed  General  Ha-  !j 

rispe,  ‘  to 'set  the  public  mind  right  on  an  event,  vexatious  no  j 

‘  doubt,  but  w  hich  the  hateful  spirit  of  party  and  interested  persons  || 

‘  have  already  turned  to  their  own  me  by  exaggerations  andcalum-  'j 

‘  nies.'  We  might  almost  believe  that  this  sentence  was  written  i 

after  perusing  the  reports  of  some  of  our  debates  in  both  Houses  t 

of  Parliament. 

This  was  not  all.  Not  contented  with  attributing  a  want  of  t 
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discipline,  and  even  of  courage  to  the  Legion ;  not  contented 
with  making  General  Evans  responsible  even  for  the  sickness  that 
unhappily  prevailed  among  his  troops;  these  supporters  of  the 
mild  and  gentle  Don  Carlos  passed  but  lightly  over  his  *  assassin- 
‘  like  decree'  of  Durango ;  they  seemed  as  if  willing  to  forget 
that  forty-seven  British  subjects  had,  under  that  decree,  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  cold  blood  ;•  and  that  some  of  these  victims  had  been 
‘  tied  to  trees,  and  fires  of  green  wood  kindled  that  would  not  burn 
‘  too  soon,  or  extinguish  life  too  speedily,  whilst  the  Carlist  sol- 
*  diers  amused  themselves  by  throwing  cartridges  into  the  fire  and 
‘  exploding  them  about  the  tortured  victims.’  f  Parliamentary 
orators  collected  every  idle  rumour  ;  they  listened  to  every  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  discontented  ;  and  imputed  to  Englishmen  in  arms 
cruelties  of  which  those  Englishmen  would  have  preferred  to  be 
the  victims  rather  than  the  perpetrators.  This  attack  upon  the 
national  character  was  considered  justifiable,  if  it  could  but  influ¬ 
ence  a  debate,  strengthen  a  division,  or  carry  a  Westminster  elec¬ 
tion.  How  noble  and  how  complete  has  been  the  refutation  !  To 
deny  that  in  the  events  of  war  blood  must  flow,  and  suflfering 
exist,  and  that  even  crime  niust  be  too  often  fearfully  developed, 
would  be  to  believe  that  war  could  change  its  nature.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  so  credulous.  But  war  does  not,  and  experience 
shows  it  does  not,  harden  human  nature,  or  pervert  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  humane  and  generous  people.  On  the  contrary,  how  many 
are  the  brave  men  in  our  army,  who  have  gone  near  to  realize  the 
noble  conception  of  the  greatest  of  living  poets  ! — men 
*  Who,  doom’d  to  go  in  company  with  pain 
And  fears  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 

Turn  their  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

In  face  of  these  can  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower; 

Control  them  and  subdue,  transmute,  bereave 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receive; 

By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  render’d  more  compassionate ; 

Are  placable  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice. 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure 
As  tempted  more  ;  more  able  to  endure 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress. 

Thence  also  more  alive  to  tenderness.’ 

This  exquisite  picture  cannot  be  a  portraiture  of  all  military 
men,  it  is  true ;  nor  do  we  pretend  that  the  British  Legion,  any 
more  than  the  victors  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  will  all  bear  a  com- 
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parison  with  a  standard  so  elevated.  But  neither  have  they 
deserved  the  reproaches  so  unjustly  cast  upon  them. 

If  the  fierce  passions  of  a  wild  soldiery  break  through  all 
restraint,  it  is  after  a  successful  assault  that  excesses  are  most 
commonly  perpetrated.  It  so  happens  that  the  troops  of  the 
Legion  were  subjected  to  this  severe  trial.  After  the  reverses 
of  Hernani,  and  whilst  yet  smarting  under  the  cruelties  of  the 
followers  of  Carlos,  the  Fort  del  Parque,  near  Irun,  was 
taken  by  storm.  Let  us  inquire,  what  was  then  the  conduct 
of  these  calumniated  troops ;  let  us  decide,  not  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  any  British  officer,  or  the  partial  testimony  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  authorities :  we  shall  appeal  to  the  memorial  of  the  Car- 
Kst  garrison  itself,  addressed  to  the  traitor  who  called  himself 
a  king  ;  ‘  As  .the  British  Legion  were  about  to  make  an  assault, 

‘  death  appeared  to  us  inevitable.  The  fort  surrendered — the 
‘  English,  reinforced  on  all  sides,  gained  the  ditch.  At  this  time 
‘  some  officers  of  the  Legion  came  forward,  and  with  the  greatest 
‘  generosity  offered  us  quarter.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  Sire, 

‘  if  we  were  to  indulge  in  the  language  of  encomium,  and  dilate 
‘  on  the  delicacy  and  deference  which  we  experienced  from  men 
‘  whom,  on  our  side,  we  have  treated  with  all  the  rigours  of  war  ; 

‘  and  at  the  same  time,  when  we  see  our  officers  and  men  kindly 
‘  used,  we  should  be  wanting  in  the  noble  feelings  of  gratitude,  if 
‘  we  omitted  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  such  heroic  conduct.’ 

AV^e  need  not  add  any  commentary  to  a  statement  so  conclu¬ 
sive,  except  the  expression  of  our  hope,  that  some  shame  and 
remorse  may  be  felt  by  those  ‘  so-called  Conservatives,  whose 
‘  chief  effort  has  been  vainly  directed  to  affix  a  mark  of  dishonour 
‘  on  their  countrymen,  gallantly  contending  in  arms  in  a  foreign 
‘  land.’  {Lord  J.  Russell.) 

The  events  of  the  last  two  years  will  be  strong  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  our  readers — the  progress  of  Espartero — the  additional 
strength  which  was  given  to  the  Spanish  arms  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Alaix  as  minister  at  war — the  desertion  of  Carlos  by  his 
officers  and  troops,  and  the  conviction  of  Burgara.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  remark  in  passing,  that  with  admirable  consistency  the 
Conservatives  are  pleased  to  represent  as  treason  the  return  of  a 
rebel  officer  to  his  allegiance.  On  the  same  principle.  General 
Monk  should  have  been  shot  by  Charles  IL,  and  Marmont  com¬ 
mitted  to  Vincennes  by  Louis  XV III.  Carlos  has  been  expelled, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Basque  provinces  restored,  Morelia  captur¬ 
ed,  and  the  civil  war  all  but  extinguished.  And  let  us  ask,  what 
is  now  the  general  state  of  Spain  ?  On  this  subject  we  may  refer  to 
evidence  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority — to  the  truly  excel¬ 
lent  speech  delivered  in  1839  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  his  re- 
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turn  from  tlie  Spanish  Embassy.  ‘  Life  and  property,’  observes 
that  nobleman,  ‘  (except  in  places  affected  by  civil  war,)  are  more 
‘  secure,  the  revenues  of  Spain  are  one-half  greater  than  they  were 
‘  ever  known  to  be  before ;  an  enormous  class  of  proprietors  have 
‘  been  created  by  the  sales  of  national  property  ;  capital  flows  into 
‘  more  useful  channels ;  education  makes  rapid  advances  ;  agri- 
‘  culture  is  improving  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  war, 
‘  Spain  is  at  this  moment  laying  a  foundation  for  future  prospe- 
‘  rity  infinitely  more  solid  than  at  the  time  when,  for  her  mis- 
‘  fortune,  she  discovered  America,  and  lost  her  stimulus  for 
‘  future  exertion.’ 

To  what  causes  are  these  glorious  results  attributable  ?  Had 
other  principles  prevailed  than  those  which  have  governed  Lord 
Palmerston,  can  any  man  doubt  but  that  despotism  and  Carlos 
would  now  have  been  triumphant?  The  Quadruple’ Alliance,  the 
aid  given  by  Britain,  the  services  of  the  Legion,  the  spirit  and 
admirable  discretion  of  Lord  John  Hay,  (who  must  blush  for 
"his  Conservative  friends,)  the  vigour  and  ability  of  Lord  Claren¬ 
don,  but  above  all  the  unshaken  constancy  of  the  Foreign  Se¬ 
cretary — this  rare  combination  was  required  to  bring  to  a  success¬ 
ful  result  a  struggle  which  weak  and  irresolute  minds  would, 
long  since,  have  considered  as  hopeless  and  have  abandoned. 
Collateral  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  kind  existed.  The 
jealousy  of  the  great  military  powers,  the  contributions  of  mo¬ 
ney  winch  legitimate  sovereigns  lavished  upon  the  cause  of 
rebellion,  the  insurrectionary  movements  at  St  Ildefonso,  the 
rapid  succession  of  ministers,  the  changes  of  constitutions,  the 
financial  embarrassments, — these  created  obstacles  from  which  an 
ordinary  mind  would  have  shrunk,  and  which  it  required  a 
great  capacity  and  unflinching  resolution  to  overcome.  Yet  this 
was  not  the  worst.  The  most  discouraging  obstacles  were  those 
created  by  the  conduct  of  the  Conservative  party  in  England. 
‘  Out  of  office,’  truly  observed  Lord  Palmerston,  ‘  there  is  no 
*  sort  of  assistance  they  could  give  Don  Miguel  that  was  not 
‘  afforded  with  alacrity.  They  have,  in  fact,  done  all  they  could 
‘  to  support  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos ;  and  as  it  could  not 
‘  be  from  any  regard  for  the  individuals  themselves,  I  can  only 
‘  attribute  it  to  the  approval  of  those  principles  of  government 
‘  with  which  those  individuals  are  inseparably  connected.’ 

We  might  have  illustrated  this  branch  of  our  argument,  had 
we  been  so  inclined,  with  reference  to  the  succession  of  motions 
and  speeches  made  on  Spanish  affairs  during  the  last  six  years ; 
but  had  we  done  so  wc  might  have  been  betrayed  into  personali¬ 
ties,  which  it  is  ever  our  desire  to  avoid ;  yet,  to  some  of  the 
leading  orators  we  must  be  allowed  respectfully  to  recommend 
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the  wise  saying  of  ^licromegas,  Pour  parler  il  faut  penser^  ou  d 
pcu  pr^: — in  our  last  analysis,  we  only  reach  that  conclusion 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  admirably  expressed — ‘  The 
‘  fashion  and  the  spirit  of  the  time^  give  encouragement  to  lies.’ 


To  set  in  motion  an  important  class,  in  opposition  to  our  poli¬ 
tical  rivals,  is  always  a  great  stroke  in  party  warfare ;  and  the 
movement  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  if  the  column  which  is 
advanced,  or  the  line  which  is  deployed,  can  be  persuaded  that 
the  contest  is  one  in  which  their  own  private  and  personal  inter¬ 
ests  are  involved.  Adopting  this  principle,  the  Tories  have  used 
their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  the  mercantile  world  that 
the  Foreign  Office  has  neglected  the  interestsof  British  Commerce; 
and  that  our  diplomatists  and  consuls,  following  the  example  of 
their  chief,  have  allowed  wrongs  to  be  committed  against  English¬ 
men,  and  national  advantages  to  be  forfeited,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  VV'e  believe  that  those  who  are  the  most  noisy  in  their 
complaints,  are  traders  in  politics,  rather  than  dealers  in  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  have  seen  experimental  voyages  undertaken  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  forcing  nations  into  war;  and  the  Ministry  have  been  cen¬ 
sured,  when,  acting  wisely,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  soundest 
lawyers,  they  declined  to  defend  cases  which  were  indefensible, 
or  to  claim  reparation  where,  in  point  of  justice,  there  had  been  no 
violation  of  any  right.  Of  this  character  was  the  memorable 
case  of  the  ‘  Vixen,’  in  which,  because  Lord  Palmerston  would  not 
advise  his  sovereign  to  declare  war,  in  order  to  obtain  reparation 
fur  a  loss  sustained  in  an  illegal  adventure,  it  was  said  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  ‘  degraded  Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of 
‘  Eastern  nations,  by  procuring  the  piratical  capture  and  confis- 
‘  cation  of  a  British  vessel  in  the  Black  Sea.” — (^Cargill,  p.  32.) 
As  well  might  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  be  charged  with 
insulting  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  if  a  Dutch  smuggler  was 
seized  in  our  waters  and  afterwards  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  In  the  same  publication,  which  affects  to  condemn 
all  party  spirit,  Lord  Palmerston  is  charged  with  ‘  having  con- 
‘  nived  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire;’  while  a 
counter-accusation  is  directed  against  him  for  his  over  anxiety 
that  the  Turkish  empire  should  not  be  dismembered.  It  is  far¬ 
ther  said,  that  ‘  he  sacrificed  the  Turkish  commercial  treaty,’ 
when  that  treaty  (of  considerable  benefit  to  us  in  certain  ports  of 
the  empire,  though  not  so  universally)  was  Lord  Palmerston’s 
own  work ; — he  is  charged  with  ‘  sacrificing  the  Austrian  com- 
‘  mercial  treaty,’  when  that  treaty,  also,  had  been  negotiated 
under  his  auspices ;  and  when  increased  facilities  of  navigating 
the  Danube  have  been  combined  with  most  advantageous  re- 
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ductions  in  the  tariff  of  Austria ; — he  is  charged  with  having 
‘  sacrificed  the  French  alliance,’  and  yet,  having  made  undue 
sacrifices  to  maintain  it ; — he  is  charged  with  having  ‘  shown 

*  the  dastard  heel  to  the  aggressor  in  Central  India;’ — with 
having  ‘  excited  the  hatred  of  the  British  name  and  annihi- 

*  lated  British  influence ;’ — and  this,  at  the  very  moment  when 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  unanimously  voted  their  thanks 
to  the  brave  army  of  the  Indus ;  when  well-earned  rewards 
have  been  conferred  on  its  gallant  leader,  and  the  wise  and  excel¬ 
lent  statesman  who  directed  these  gigantic  and  most  successful 
operations.  It  is  thus  that,  by  simply  contrasting  the  accusa¬ 
tion  and  the  fact,  the  futility  and  the  falsehood  of  the  former 
are  made  abundantly  manifest. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  doctrines  for  which  Mr  Cargill 
contends,  and  which  Mr  Urquhart  in  his  missionary  progresses 
endeavours  to  propagate,  have  been  lately  proclaimed  in  the 
good  city  of  Glasgow ;  and  that  some  Wise  men  of  the  West 
have  been  so  dazzled  by  the  high  principles  and  discretion 
of  the  lecturer  on  foreign  politics,  the  ex-Secretary  of  Legation, 
that  they  have  resolved,  if  they  can,  to  contribute  their  quota 
of  one  Tory  member  towards  the  vindication  of  our  national 
honour.  They  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  blessing,  if  they 
but  throw  their  mite  into  the  Parliamentary  treasury.  The  can¬ 
didate,  who  has  been  most  aptly  selected,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  protests  against  the  disgrace  of  accepting  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament,  unless  he  be  permitted  and  enjoined  by  his  constituents 
to  assault  the  Foreign  Office,  *  to  drag  the  reluctant  statesman 
‘  back  to  day,’  and  to  inflict  some  capital  punishment  on  Lord 
Palmerston  for  having  preferred  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the 
applause  of  Mr  Bell ;  and  for  having  been  so  very  ill-advised  as  to 
undervalue  the  diplomatic  qualifications  of  Mr  Urquhart.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Glasgow  constituency 
are  rather  too  shrewd  in  their  generation  to  set  much  store  either 
on  the  instructor  Mr  Urquhart,  or  on  his  disciple ;  and  that 
the  state  of  trade  on  the  Clyde  will  be  the  best  reply  to  Mr  Mon- 
teith’s  address. 

We  know  not  what  may  be  the  notions  which  some  persons 
may  connect  with  a  commercial  treaty.  If  they  imagine  that  the 
Foreign  Office  can  by  a  Protocol  destroy  the  productive  powers 
of  Foreign  industry ;  if  they  believe  that  the  signature  of  pre¬ 
liminary  articles  can  put  an  end  to  free  competition ;  or  that 
the  exchange  of  ratification  can  ensure  for  Great  Britain  a  close 
and  unnatural  monopoly ;  and  farther,  if  they  conceive  that  all 
these  miracles,  if  they  could  be  performed,  would  be  advantage¬ 
ous  to  others,  or  even  to  ourselves,  we  may  easily  conceive  that 
they  view  with  discontent  and  disappointment  all  the  nego- 
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tiations  which  have  taken  place  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Huskis-> 
gon  and  Lord  Palmerston.  To  politicians  of  this  school  the 
Methuen  treaty,  and  engagements  of  that  character,  will  doubt¬ 
less  appear  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  But  the  true  pro¬ 
vince  of  a  wise  commercial  policy,  so  far  as  treaties  are  concern¬ 
ed,  is  of  a  different  nature.  To  remove  restraints,  to  ensure  a 
reciprocity  as  relates  to  shipping,  to  promote  exchanges,  to  give 
to  foreigners  the  means  of  selling  in  our  ports  that  they  may 
have  inducements  and  means  to  buy — these  are  the  principles  on 
which  commercial  treaties  ought  to  be  framed.  Far  is  it  from 
our  intention  to  undervalue  these  as  unimportant  objects. 
The  results  already  produced  by  the  Austrian  treaty,  will 
be  the  best  evidence  of  the  benefits  which  a  wise  diplomatic 
policy  can  never  fail  to  produce.  Under  that  treaty,  or  rather 
consequent  upon  it,  the  restrictive  prohibitory  laws  of  Austria 
have  been  revised,  and  British  vessels  coming  with  clean  bills  of 
health  from  any  port  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  are  admitted  at  once  into  free  pratique,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  twelve  days  in  strict  quarantine.  But  the  greatest 
benefit  conferred  by  the  treaty  is  the  free  admission  of  British 
ships  and  their  cargoes  from  all  countries,  into  Austrian  ports. 
The  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  trade  of  England  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement ; — 

The  whole  number  of  British  ships  which  arrived  in  Austrian 
ports  in  the  year  1837,  previous  to  the  treaty,  was  ninety-five, 
with  a  tonnage  of  17,388.  Of  these  twenty-five  ships  only  were 
from  foreign  ports  ;  their  tonnage  was  4805. 

Now,  the  following  is  the  state  of  the  British  trade  subsequent 
to  the  treaty  ; — 

From  foreign  porti. 

1838 —  164  vessels — 28,669  tons— 67  vessels — 13,342  tons. 

1839— 147  «  — 27,966  —59  “  —11,370  tons. 

The  estimate  of  the  original  cost  of  the  cargoes  in  the  latter 

of  these  years,  (including  British  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
L.477,418,)  was  no  less  than  L.879,700. 

The  tariff  of  nations  will  never  be  rationally  adjusted  if  framed 
on  the  principle  of  applying  exclusively,  what  are  erroneously 
considered  as  the  doctrines  of  protection.  Duties  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  considerations  of  finance  and  revenue.  If  protection 
be  sought  for  the  interests  of  one  class,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  will  be  perpetually  endangered,  if  not  sacrificed ;  and 
every  approximation  towards  freedom  of  trade  will  be  impeded. 
Duties  on  foreign  manufactured  articles  will  be  kept  up  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  home  producers ;  and  as  consequent  upon  the  enhauce- 
nxent  of  price  thus  occasioned,  agriculture,  in  its  turn,  will 
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demand  protection.  The  legislation  of  a  commercial  country  will 
thus  move  in  a  vicious  circle,  in  which  every  mistake  and  injustice 
committed  will  become  the  prolific  parent  of  new  injustice  and 
new  mistakes. 

In  Commerce,  much  more  is  to  be  done  by  wise  legislation  at 
home  than  by  foreign  diplomacy.  Let  a  state  bottom  its  commercial 
code  upon  sound  principles,  whether  its  rivals  have  or  have  not 
the  sense  and  liberality  to  follow  a  wise  example.  To  compel 
Englishmen  to  pay  a  high  price  for  French  wine,  because  France 
is  so  absurd  as  to  deny  to  the  citizens  of  Paris  the  advantage  of 
cheap  hardware,  is  only  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  ourselves, 
because  there  are  others  who  have  committed  a  blunder :  it  is 
voluntarily  to  shut  our  eyes,  because  others  are  blind  to  their 
own  interests. 

If  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  revise  our  Book  of  Rates  in 
this  spirit,  much  good  might  indeed  be  effected.  There  are  also 
many  laws  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  render 
impolitic  and  indefensible  in  their  present  form.  Take  the  Na¬ 
vigation  Laws  as  an  example.  The  application  of  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  to  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  has  altered  all  the  relations 
of  states.  The  position  and  the  capabilities  of  the  countries  of 
central  Europe,  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the 
Elbe,  and  those  other  great  arteries,  through  which  a  wholesome 
commercial  circulation  may  be  made  to  flow,  alters,  if  it  does 
not  set  aside,  the  policy  of  the  times  of  Charles  II.  Nor  need 
the  more  vulgar  notions  of  national  jealousy  restrain  us.  The 
fancy  of  Shakspeare  has  suggested,  as  a  dramatic  event,  a  ship¬ 
wreck  in  Bohemia ;  but  the  launch  of  an  invading  armada  from 
Prague  is  a  fiction,  which  even  the  believers  in  a  Russian  attack 
upon  Sheerness  will  scarcely  credit.  Why  should  not  our  laws 
be  so  amended  as  to  afford  to  us,  and  to  the  interior  of  Europe, 
mutual  advantages  as  consumers  and  producers  ;  and  why  should 
we  cling  to  laws  which,  in  their  present  state,  are  in  many  respects 
inapplicable  and  impolitic  ? 

But  here  we  shall  be  met  by  a  new  argument,  and  a  new  accu¬ 
sation.  We  shall  be  told  that  the  ‘  Prussian  League  ’  stands  in  the 
way  of  these  arrangements ;  and  for  the  origin  and  success  of  that 
league,  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  policy  are  held  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  subject  is  important  enough  to  deserve  a  distinct 
notice. 

Mr  Cargill’s  publication,  ‘  On  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
*  Tendency  of  the  Prussian  League,’  which  has  been  lauded  by  the 
Tory  journals,  is  a  good  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  party. 
It  contains  internal  evidence  of  having  passed  through  the  alem¬ 
bic  of  Mr  Urquhart,  and  we  need  not  add  more  to  enable  our 
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readers  to  judge  of  its  statements,  or  its  logic.  Who  the  author 
is,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  our  readers  will  form  their  own  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  authority,  when  they  find  that  he  makes  him¬ 
self  the  organ  of  the  peripatetic  agitator  who  has  given  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  Hull,  and  elsewhere,  such  miraculous  proofs  of  accuracy 
and  of  discretion.  His  work  begins  by  assuming  in  his  title-page 
the  whole  question  at  issue.  The  Prussian  League  is  desig¬ 
nated  *  a  confederation  against  France  and  England  and  styled 
‘  a  combination  to  menace  the  independence  of  this  country,  and 
‘  to  produce  the  destruction  of  its  foreign  trade.’  Mr  Cargill  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  object  of  the  League  is  to  procure  for  Prussia 
‘  a  preponderating,  an  unnecessary,  and  an  unjust  influence  in 
‘  Germany  that  the  means  used  are,  ‘  deception  towards  the 
‘  minor  German  states ;  feigned  friendship  and  co-operation 
‘  with  Austria,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 

*  power  of  that  empire  ;  a  contemplated  change  in  the  Diet,  for 

*  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unconstitutional  ascendancy  over 
‘  the  other  states,  by  military  organization.’  This  profound  phi¬ 
losopher,  carrying  his  investigations  still  farther,  after  solemnly 
quoting  State  Papers,  asks  us  significantly,  whether  it  is  proved 
that  the  League  ‘  is  a  measure  fostered,  suggested,  and  planned 
‘  by  Russia  for  the  furtherance  of  her  own  purposes  of  aggran- 
‘  dizement,  making  a  tool  of  Prussia  by  the  gratification  of  her 
‘  present  short-lived  ambition  ?’  Russia,  it  seems,  claims  to  be 
‘  the  dictator  of  the  Diet,  and  the  protector  of  the  Germanic 
‘  Confederation.’  These  very  complicated  movements,  by  which 
Prussia  is,  first,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  minor  German 
states;  then  with  their  help  to  overthrow  Austria  ;  and  ultimately 
to  be  overthrown  by  Russia  in  her  turn — have  all  one  ultimate 
object  in  view — the  destruction  of  the  naval  superiority,  of  the 
commercial  industry,  and  of  the  constitution  of  England.  The 
author  announces  to  us  hypothetically,  that  ‘  the  greatness,  the 
‘  riches  of  England,  will  become  matters  of  history,  as  she  takes 
‘  her  station  beside  the  fallen  nations  of  antiquity  ; — the  warning 
‘  voice  of  Vienna,  of  Geneva,  and  of  Spain,  having  been  unbe- 
‘  lieved.’  We  cannot  but  say — ‘  Well  roared,  Lion  !’  Indeed, 
more  than  one  of  Shakspeare’s  characters  are  here  brought  into 
play  at  once.  ‘  Moonshine’  appears  in  as  prominent  a  place  as 
the  ‘  Lion’  himself.  All  this  is  extremely  preposterous :  not  that 
we  doubt  the  importance  of  the  Prussian  League,  and  of  its 
effects  upon  British  interests ;  but  because  we  consider  all  that  we 
have  quoted  to  be  a  tissue  of  stupid  exaggerations,  exhibited 
to  distract  our  attention  from  the  real  objects  to  which  the  efforts, 
not  so  much  of  the  Foreign  Oftice  as  of  the  Legislature,  should 
be  directed. 
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Let  US  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  League  and  its  practical 
objects.  If  the  map  of  Germany  is  for  a  moment  considered, 
and  the  eye  is  permitted  to  trace  the  number  of  small  sove¬ 
reignties  which  it  comprises  ; — and  if  we  are  informed  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  system  of  custom  regulations,  of  transit  duties,  of  money, 
and  of  weights  and  measures,  had  prevailed  in  many  of  these 
states,  if  not  in  all — it  must  appear  almost  inconceivable  how  the 
affairs  of  commerce  could  ever  have  been  carried  on.  A  greater 
curse  than  these  varieties  of  government  and  anomalies  of  law  could 
scarcely  have  existed.  It  had  become  absolutely  intolerable; 
and  in  checking  German  industry,  it  injured  all  countries  with 
which  the  people  of  Germany  traded.  It  limited  the  markets  of 
the  world,  by  increasing  the  difficulties  of  making  exchanges  and 
diminishing  the  means  of  purchase.  Joseph  II.  found  the  Princes 
of  one  single  sovereign  house  so  numerous,  that  he  observed, 
Quils  devroient  itre  numerotes  comme  des  fiacres : — as  numer¬ 
ous,  and  still  more  inconvenient  were  the  custom-house  systems 
of  Germany.  Let  our  readers  imagine  a  navigation  law  for 
Loch  Lomond  or  Windermere — custom-house  charges  levied  to 
protect  the  domestic  industry  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  or  the  county 
of  Clackmannan — and  permits,  duties,  and  drawbacks  between 
Greenwich  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  But  we  need  not  put  any 
supposititious  case.  The  Highland  Line,  as  it  formerly  existed  in 
Scotland — the  union  duties,  between  England  and  Ireland,  as 
they  were  too  long  continued — the  distinctive  excise  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  spirits,  which  at  present  harass  and  dis¬ 
turb  our  borders — are  all  instances  in  point.  The  partiality  which 
our  southern  neighbours  formerly  felt  for  the  mutton  of  our 
lowland  farms,  now  shows  itself  in  the  love  of  the  Northumbrian 
for  Scotch  whisky.  The  smuggling  of  spirits  across  the  border, 
gives  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  former  state  of  things  in  Germany. 
Was  it  not,  then,  the  act  of  wise  and  patriotic  German  statesmen 
to  sweep  away  every  trace  of  these  absurd  anomalies  ?  They  have 
done  so ;  and  a  district  of  8252  German  miles,  eontaining  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  26,000,000,  including  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort, 
has  been  brought  within  the  League.  Uniformity  of  laws  and 
of  system  now  prevails  throughout.  *  It  was  at  first  supposed  by 
‘  many  persons  in  this  country,”  observes  Mr  M‘Culloch,  (and 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  opinion  is  still  maintained  by  some,) 

*  that  the  Prussian  League  was  directed  againstus,  and  threatened 

*  to  be  very  injurious  to  our  trade  with  Germany ;  we  do  not 
‘  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  whatever  for  either  of  these 
‘  opinions.’  ‘  The  Toll  Verein,  (or  Toll  Union,)’  Dr  Bowring 
informs  us,  *  was  not,  as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  be,  a  union 
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‘  formed  in  hostility  to  the  commercial  interests  of  other  states ; 

‘  it  was  not  intended,  prematurely,  to  create  a  manufacturing 
‘  population  in  rivalry  with,  or  opposition  to  the  manufacturing 
‘  aptitudes  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  was  by  no  means  the  purpose  of 
‘  its  founders  to  misdirect  capital  to  unprofitable  employments,  to 
‘  sacrifice  agriculture  to  trade,  and  to  encourage  less  the  field 
‘  than  the  factory.’  On  the  contrary,  in  many  important  re¬ 
spects,  and  so  far  as  the  League  was  a  relief  from  restriction,  the 
tendency  must  have  been  of  an  opposite  description.  Unless  it 
can  be  maintained,  that  a  poor  nation  will  be  a  better  customer 
than  a  rich  one  ;  unless  difficulties  of  transit,  and  want  of  com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  centre  of  Europe,  form  the  basis  on 
which  English  commerce  is  to  rest,  the  Prussian  League  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  trading  world. 

We  learn  from  Dr  Bowring’s  Report,  that  ‘  the  Toll  Verein, 

‘  by  directing  capital  to  internal,  in  preference  to  external  trade, 

*  has  already  had  great  influence  in  improving  the  roads,  canals, 

‘  means  of  travelling,  and  in  giving  additional  facilities  to  inland 
‘  communications  of  every  sort.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  there 
‘  were  no  roads  of  the  first  class,  either  in  Pomerania,  Posen, 

*  or  Prussia  proper.  In  1816,  the  number  of  German  miles  laid 
‘  down  in  chausees,  was  2408;  in  1828,  4889;  and  in  1831, 

‘  5610.  This  amount  has  now  greatly  increased.’  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  English  industry  does  not  profit  by  these 
local  improvements,  and  by  this  increased  facility  and  diminished 
expense  of  travel.  Mr  Cargill,  and  his  fellow-labourer,  Mr  Ur- 
quhart,  will  reply  in  the  negative.  Good  roads  and  railways 
would  seem  to  be  their  objects  of  abhorrence  ;  and  the  free  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Danube,  appears  to  them  to  furnish  the  natural 
agency,  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  effected.  A  new'  course  of  trade  with 
India,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  most  insidiously  adopted ;  and  thereby 
the  empire  established  by  Clive,  augmented  by  Wellesley,  and 
finally  consolidated  and  secured  from  aggression  by  the  successes 
of  Lord  Auckland,  is  to  be  annihilated.  All  this  is  to  be  the 
result  of  establishing  a  new  patent  conveyance  company  across 
Syria ;  and  the  ruin  of  British  India  will  be  achieved,  on  the 
first  arrival  at  Cabul,  of  a  caravan  laden  with  goods  on  account 
of  the  Prussian  League  ! 

But  these  sages  will  meet  our  objections  by  affirming  boldly, 
that  our  trade  is  annihilated.  They  will  ask — Of  what  use  are 
roads  and  canals  if  they  do  not  convey  our  commodities,  and  how 
do  we  profit  by  German  wealth  if  our  goods  are  no  longer  pur¬ 
chased  ?  This  question  turns  on  matters  of  fact,  and  will 
best  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  figures ;  and  to  figures  we  shall 
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accordingly  refer.  We  must,  however,  first  point  out,  that  the 
happy  continuance  of  European  peace,  the  increased  population, 
and  the  accumulation  of  capital  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  can- 
not  fail  to  produce  throughout  Europe  a  great  increase  of 
active  competition.  The  commercial  rivals  with  whom  wc 
formerly  had  had  to  contend,  fought  us  with  their  arms  and 
hands  under  restraint.  They  are  now  released  from  thraldom, 
and  all  their  powers  are  set  at  liberty.  Can  we  wonder,  or 
ought  we  to  complain,  of  their  increased  activity  ?  A  division  of 
labour  must  also  take  place,  between  us  and  the  nations  of  the 
continent.  In  one  branch  of  trade,  we  shall  advance  successfully; 
in  another,  we  may  be  left  behind.  But  those  classes  whose 
interests  are  improving  by  these  changes,  remain  contented  and 
silent;  while  those  who  suffer  from  competition,  however  slightly, 
furnish  to  Mr  Cargill  his  text  and  his  commentary.  To  judge 
fairly,  we  must  view  our  trade  on  a  large  scale;  and,  that  it  is 
not  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  Prussian  League,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  summary  : — 


Trade  with  Prussia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other  Parts  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium. 


Official  Value  of  Exports. 

Declared  Value 

Official  ^  alue 

Years. 

of  Imports* 

Uritish  and 
lii'h  Produce 
and  Manufac* 
tures. 

FcteigD  and 
Colonial 
Merchand  se. 

TotalJExports. 

Irikh  Produce 
Exported* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X 

Average  -v 
)f 5  years,  f 
1829  to  r 

4,126,394 

12,762,175 

4,950,558 

17,712,733 

6,996,057 

1833,  3 

Average  "I 
>f5  years,  f 
1834  to  C 

4,804,491 

14,432,431 

5,407,690 

19,842,121 

8,550,347’ 

18.38.  3 

These  facts  are  conclusive  :  but  if  they  were  otherwise,  and  if 
all  the  disasters  foretold  by  these  prophets  of  ill  had  occurred,  or 
were  impending,  we  should  still  ask,  upon  what  ground  could 
Lord  Palmerston  be  held  responsible  for  such  results  ?  How 
could  a  Secretary  of  State  have  remonstrated  witli  any  foreign 

f tower,  and  have  complained  of  efforts  made  for  improving  its  own 
aws,  and  its  own  commercial  relations  ?  Have  our  traders  and 
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manufacturers  such  a  vested  interest  in  the  bad  roads,  oppressive 
tolls,  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  Germany,  that  the  first 
attempt  made  by  Prussia  to  adopt  a  wiser  and  more  comprehen> 
give  legislation,  is  to  be  considered  either  a  casus  foederis  on 
which  we  should  declare  war,  or  a  crime  for  which  a  foreign  min¬ 
ister  should  be  impeached  ? 

We  must  guard  ourselves,  however,  from  implying  any  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Tariff  now  in  force,  because  we  have  answered 
the  absurd  objections  raised  against  the  League  itself.  In  many 
respects  that  Tarift’  is  unequal  in  principle,  and  excessive  in 
amount.  It  acts  most  disproportionately  upon  the  coarser  fabrics, 
though  this  is  a  loss  to  the  foreign  consumer  rather  than  to  the 
British  manufacturer.  Can  we,  however,  reproach  the  League 
with  their  Tariff  when  we  consider  our  own  ?  If  we  should  com¬ 
plain  of  the  duties  levied  on  woollens  and  cottons,  are  we  not 
answ’ered  conclusively  by  a  reference  to  our  own  Corn  and  Timber 
duties  ?  We  must  not  be  seduced  into  any  consideration  of  these 
two  great  questions,  which  would  require  more  of  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  than  we  can  here  afford  to  give  them.  But,  were  the  Tariff 
even  more  unjust  than  it  is,  be  it  always  remembered,  that  there 
exists  one  powerful  antagonist  to  financial  mistakes,  and  to 
all  selfish  legislation.  If  the  Prussian  League  collect  and  main¬ 
tain  too  high  a  rate  of  duty,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
smuggler  will  take  the  field  against  such  injudicious  regula¬ 
tions.  The  extent  of  the  frontier  exceeds  1000  miles;  the  ter¬ 
ritory  is  penetrated  by  innumerable  rivers  ;  roads  and  railways  are 
increasing ;  and  the  League  must  be  rational  and  enlightened  in 
fixing  its  scale  of  duties,  or  all  its  objects  will  be  defeated. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  League  yet  remain  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  can  only  glance  at  them.  So  far  from  feeling  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  the  consequences  which  this  confederation  may  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  see  in  it  the  elements  of  peace 
and  of  safety.  Whenever  it  was  the  policy  of  any  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe  to  become  aggressive,  what  facilities  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  number  of  independent  and  contending  interests  of 
the  secondary  states  ?  Intrigues  and  alliances  were  all  resorted  to 
by  Napoleon,  and  would  be  again  resorted  to,  by  an  ambitious  mi¬ 
litary  sovereign.  What  Germany  required  for  her  protection  was 
nationality.  This  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  when 
the  German  youth  rose  as  one  man  to  resist  a  foreign  yoke. 
This  new  and  generous  feeling  was  embodied  in  the  Landwehr 
and  Landslurm  ;  it  spoke  in  the  verses  of  Kbrner;  it  combated 
at  Lcipsic  and  Lutzcii.  This  national  feeling,  producing  na¬ 
tional  strength,  and  raising  up  a  barrier  which  no  unjust  aggres¬ 
sion  can  hereafter  overleap,  is  contained,  though  it  is  not  developed 
fully,  in  the  Prussian  League.  It  must  be  defensive  in  its  charac- 
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ter ;  nor  do  we  apprehend  in  its  consequences,  with  Mr  Cargill, 
a  series  of  political  revolutions :  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  confi. 
dent,  that  in  promoting  the  improvement,  the  industry,  and 
wealth  of  Germany,  it  will  go  far  to  avert  war,  and  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  cast  upon  the  Foreign  Office  an 
immense  weight  of  public  business  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave  Trade  by  foreign  powers.  No  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  has  required  more  attention,  more  discretion,  and  more  firm¬ 
ness  ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  sympathies  and  good 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  have  been  more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested.  The  extent  to  which  our  negotiations  on  this  subject 
have  been  carried,  will  best  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  treaties  which  have  been  actually  concluded  since  Lord 
Palmerston’s  accession  to  office  in  1830. 


Treaty  with  France, 

--  <(  (( 

“  Denmark, 

“  Sardinia, 

«  (( 

“  Hanse  Towns, 

“  Tuscany, 

“  Two  Sicilies, 
“  Spain, 

“  Netherlands, 

“  Sweden, 


November  1831. 
March  1833. 
January  1834. 
August  1834. 
December  1834. 
June  1837. 
November  1837. 
November  1838. 
June.  1836. 
February  1837. 
June  1835. 


And  four  other  treaties  have  been  signed,  but  of  which  the 
ratifications  are  not  as  yet  exchanged.  Thus  in  ten  years  fifteen 
separate  conventions  have  been  entered  into  ; — not  for  selfish  or 
interested  purposes,  but  for  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Nor  is  the  number  of  these  treaties  more  worthy 
of  commendation  than  the  important  stipulations  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  the  mutual  rights  of  active  interposition  which  have 
been  wisely  asked  for,  and  properly  conceded.  Ill-informed  parti¬ 
sans  may  try  to  depreciate  the  advantages  of  such  engagements 
when  entered  into  with  the  secondary  powers  of  Europe.  No 
person  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  will  however  join 
in  such  objections.  So  long  as  one  single  flag  in  Europe  is 
excluded  from  the  great  Christian  confederacy,  the  traffic  will 
continue ;  and  the  humane  policy  of  England  will  be  incomplete, 
till  every  independent  power  shall  have  entered  into  what  may  be 
truly  called  this  holy  alliance  against  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  (for  the  limits  by  which  we  are 
confined  will  not  permit  it)  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting 
these  measures.  But  it  is  essential  for  the  purposes  of  our  argu- 
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ment  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Session,  as  illustrn* 
tive  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  had  to 
contend,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  difficulties  have  been 
surmounted. 

The  atrocities  committed  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  and  the 
extension  of  the  slave  trade  with  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  had  of 
late  attained  a  most  disgraceful  notoriety.  During  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  Lord  Palmerston  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  propose 
stronger  and  more  effectual  legislative  measures  to  suppress  tnese 
criminal  proceedings.  In  June,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  expressed  his 
anxiety  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  ‘  not  lose  an  hour*  in 
performing  this  duty  to  humanity.  The  faith  of  treaties  had  been 
undeniably  violated.  The  consideration,  for  which  upwards  of 
L.800,000  of  British  treasure  had  been  paid,  was  pertinaciously 
withheld,  and  not  less  than  100,000  unfortunate  Africans  were 
annually  carried  into  the  most  barbarous  slavery,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Portuguese  flag.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  to  the 
Crown,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  same  powers,  with  respect 
to  Portugal,  which  had  already  been  conceded,  by  treaty,  by 
other  states.  The  bill  passed,  not  only  with  unanimity  but 
by  acclamation.  It  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
encountered  a  most  violent  and  unexpected  opposition ; — an  op¬ 
position  the  more  lamentable,  when  it  was  considered  from  what 
quarter  it  proceeded.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
six ;  and  the  astonishment  of  the  people  of  England  would  only 
have  been  equalled  by  their  indignation,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  that,  for  public  services  of  a  very 
different  character,  was  owing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government  was,  in  this  instance,  above  all 
praise.  Undismayed  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  refused  even  to  entertain  the  question.  Lord 
Palmerston,  though  he  lost  his  bill,  did  not  forget  his  discretion 
or  lose  his  temper.  Had  miserable  views  of  selfish  and  party 
interests  prevailed — had  he,  like  too  many  others,  preferred 
a  grievance  to  a  remedy,  he  would  have  cast  on  his  opponents 
the  discreditable  responsibility  of  their  own  work.  But  it 
would  have  been  base  to  sacrifice  Africa  ;  and  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  course  was  taken.  A  second  bill  was  introduced, 
framed  with  the  hope  of  meeting  all  reasonable  objections,  and 
securing  an  unanimous  vote.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  a  steady  and 
consistent  friend  to  the]cause  of  Africa,  supported  the  proposition 
in  terms  of  the  most  generous  eulogium.  He  ‘  rose,’  he  said, 

‘  in  order  that  the  whole  responsibility,  or  rather  the  whole  glory 
‘  of  the  measure,  should  not  be  left  to  the  statesman  whom  he 
‘  had  systematically  opposed.’  He  characterised  the  speech  of 
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Ix)rd  Palmerston  *  as  conciliatory  towards  the  other  House  of 
‘  Parliament,  and  towards  Portugal  itself ;  and  as  distinguished 
‘  for  its  forcible  and  eloquent  assertion  of  the  great  rights  of  jus- 

*  tice  and  humanity.  A  speech  more  worthy  of  the  subject  he 

*  had  not  heard  from  any  of  the  greatest  orators  who  had  graced 
‘  the  House  during  his  recollection.’  With  an  honourable  una¬ 
nimity  of  feeling,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House.  To  the 
consternation  of  the  people  of  England,  the  same  unbending  op¬ 
position  which  had  been  previously  shown  to  the  former  measure, 
was  again  given  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  measure  was  objected  to.  That  opposition  was  un¬ 
successful — thanks  be  to  Providence !  But  twenty-eight  peers 
of  England,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  opposed  the 
bill ;  laboured  and  argumentative  protests  were  entered  on  the 
journals ;  and  though  the  Act  of  Parliament  struck  a  great  blow 
at  what  Lord  Brougham  so  justly  termed  ‘  an  infernal  crime,’ 
the  moral  influence  of  the  statute  was  lessened ;  Portugal  was 
instructed  that  British  statesmen  considered  her  to  be  an  ag¬ 
grieved  and  insulted  party ;  and  her  resistance  was  consequently 
encouraged.  Yet,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  partisans 
of  the  men  who  thus  weakened  the  efficacy  of  the  Government 
measure,  will  be  ready  to  charge  Lord  Palmerston  hereafter  with 
indifference  or  inattention  to  this,  one  of  the  most  imperative  of 
his  official  duties. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  our  readers  to  learn  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  bill, 
so  supported  and  so  opposed,  when  it  has  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  has  not  been  a  dead  letter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  living  spirit ;  and  already  may  the  friends 
of  humanity  congratulate  themselves  and  their  country  on  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  which  was  so  unexpectedly,  but  so  providen¬ 
tially  won. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  questions  of  purely 
European  politics.  One  subject  remains  to  be  considered,  and 
that  a  subject  perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all. 
We  allude  to  our  relations  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
dispose  of  the  party  argument,  in  order  to  reserve  for  the  test  of  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  standard  the  question  unfortunately  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments.  It  is  said,  that  for  the  difficulties 
which  encompass  this  controversy,  the  present  Government  are 
responsible.  In  reply  we  ask,  were  they  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  ?  We  do  not  upbraid  the  British  diplomatists  on 
that  occasion :  in  meeting  Mr  Clay  and  Mr  Gallatin,  they  had 
to  contend  against  fearful  odds,  and  their  local  information  was 
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unfortunately  very  defective.  Still,  at  that  period  the  facilities 
of  adjusting  this  dispute  were  incalculably  greater  than  at  pre¬ 
sent  :  the  value  of  the  unexplored  wilderness  was  less ;  few,  if 
any,  considerable  local  interests  had  then  been  created ;  the  minds 
of  men  were  more  tranquil ;  and  the  border  animosities,  which  have 
since  arisen,  were  unknown.  We  do  not  reproach  Mr  Goulburn 
with  any  neglect ;  but  we  submit  it  to  his  friends,  that  they  ought 
not  to  reproach  others  for  finding  it  difficult  to  navigate  the  ship, 
amidst  rocks  and  breakers,  since  they  had  failed  to  bring  her  into 
port  in  1814,  when  the  wind  was  moderate,  and  the  seas  were 
calm.  Again,  if  there  are  objectors  who  complain  of  any  delays 
or  irregularities  in  the  later  correspondence,  we  should  press  them 
to  move  for  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  from  November  1834  to  April  1835 :  if  they  find  the 
returns  to  be  ni7,  perhaps  they  may  be  more  guarded  and  mea¬ 
sured  in  their  censure  of  the  present  Government. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  party  argument,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  question  itself.  We  shall  do  so  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  with  an  earnest  anxiety  that  so  far 
as  our  observations  can  avail,  we  may  be  permitted  to  contribute, 
however  humbly,  towards  a  just  understanding  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  and  towards  their  final  settlement. 

The  interests  at  issue  are  of  no  common  magnitude  ;  on  the 
contrary,  involving  as  they  do  the  friendly  connexion  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  importance  of  the  question 
can  scarcely  be  over-appreciated. 

The  position  of  England  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  a 
proud  one ;  her  destiny  is  glorious  ;  the  privileges  awarded  to  her 
are  without  parallel.  But  if  there  be  one  characteristic  more  dis¬ 
tinguishing  than  another,  it  is  the  strength  and  noble  nature  of 
her  colonial  children.  The  vigour  of  the  root  is  proved  by  the 
strength  of  the  offsets.  We  have  better  causes  for  national  exulta¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  than  in  applying  to  ourselves  the  Spaniards' 
boast,  that  the  sun  never  sets  in  the  territories  of  our  Queen.  We 
can  point  to  wealth,  more  precious  than  all  that  is  poured  forth 
from  India.  We  can  form  hopes,  more  cheering  than  those  which 
are  suggested  by  the  rising  commercial  greatness  of  Australia  and 
our  North  American  provinces.  We  seek  not  to  rest  our  case  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  mainly,  upon  increased  commerce  and  production, 
but  upon  more  elevating  considerations.  To  England  it  has 
been  granted,  in  a  degree  unexampled  among  nations,  to  witness 
the  extension,  in  distant  lands,  of  her  laws,  of  her  language,  of  her 
literature,  of  her  domestic  habits,  and  of  her  moral  and  religious 
spirit.  Her  system  of  colonial  government  has  always  had  a  ten¬ 
dency,  and  frequently  has  had  the  effect,  of  teaching  colonists  how 
to  govern  themselves  in  after  times.  In  many  cases  our  colonies 
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were  made  distinctly  the  schools  of  political  duty.  Governors,  as¬ 
sisted  by  legislative  councils,  and  houses  of  assembly,  familiarized 
our  colonial  fellow-countrymen  with  the  principles  of  our  own 
constitution.  Magistrates  were  accustomed  to  administer  the  law ; 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  trial  by  jury  ;  free  discussion  was 
in  almost  all  cases  permitted,  and  publicity  was  given  to  the  acts  of 
the  executive  government.  The  consequence  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  contrasted  conditions  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  and 
of  the  United  States  on  acquiring  independence.  In  the  one 
case,  war,  violence,  and  revolutions  have  prevailed ;  in  the  other, 
all  the  quiet  and  security  of  a  settled  government  was,  at  once, 
established.  How  great  must  ever  be  the  contrast  between  free¬ 
men  made  independent,  and  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  sovereign 
emancipated  from  oppression  !  If  there  exist  any  British  sub¬ 
jects  who  can  consider  the  progress  of  the  United  States  without 
feelings  of  good-will  and  sympathy,  we  cannot  but  pity  minds  so 
perverted.  The  greatest  republic  that  ever  existed,  established 
beyond  the  Atlantic  by  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race,  though  differ¬ 
ing  with  us  in  form  of  government,  is  associated  with  us  in 
almost  every  other  point  which  constitutes  the  life  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  nation.  Those  who  expound  their  laws  in  courts 
of  justice,  refer  to  our  latest  decisions  with  as  much  respect 
as  to  our  ancient  authorities.  Lord  Cottenham  and  Lord  Hen¬ 
man  are  appealed  to,  as  well  as  Holt  and  Hale.  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  are,  as  truly,  the  fountains  of  national  poetry  to 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  English  scholar ; 
and  if  the  natives  of  New  York  and  Boston  cannot  claim 
Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Scott,  Campbell,  and  Moore  as  their  own, 
they  claim  them  as  of  kindred,  and  give  them  a  ready  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  naturalization.  The  same  sublime  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  carries  the  words  of  hope  and  of  consolation  through¬ 
out  our  land,  is  received  with  equal  veneration  in  the  United 
States.  Religious  liberty  was  established  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
whilst  prejudice  and  fanaticism  were  in  Britain  contending  against 
simple  toleration.  The  spirit  of  domestic  affection,  the  ties  and 
sympathies  of  home  duty — all  these  virtues  accompanied  the 
‘  pilgrim  fathers’  in  their  exile.  We  cannot  but  consider  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States — the  mother  and  the  child — to  be  the 
joint  depositaries  of  freedom  and  of  faith.  With  what  truth,  then, 
may  we  say  to  these  two  British  nations,  “  those  whom  God  has 
joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder  !” 

Nor  is  there  a  less  intimate  connexion  between  the  moral  and 
political  interests  of  the  two  countries,  than  between  their  mate¬ 
rial  interests.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature  had  pledged  them  to 
a  perpetual  peace,  through  the  medium  of  their  mutual  wants 
and  dependency.  In  the  United  States,  so  long  as  inexhaustible 
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tracts  of  the  richest  lands  continue  to  invite  her  people  to  make 
new  settlements,  the  price  of  labour  must  continue  high,  popu¬ 
lation  must  rapidly  increase,  and  an  extending  market  will  be 
provided  for  our  manufactures.  So  long  as  our  manufacturing 
industry  continues  to  prosper,  the  United  States  will  find  in  our 
ports  improving  markets  for  their  raw  produce.  The  white 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  to  the  following 
extent,  as  proved  by  the  decennial  census : — 


1800 . 4,300,000 

1810 . 5,800,000 

1820 . 7,800,000 

1830 . 10,500,000 


In  three  years,  from  1833  to  1835,  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  the  United  States  augmented  from  108  millions  of  dollars  to 
149  millions;  and  the  value  of  her  exports,  from  90  millions  to 
121  millions  :  during  the  same  period,  her  exports  to  the  United 
kingdom  increased  from  32  millions  of  dollars  to  52  millions, 
forming  above  five-twelfths  of  the  whole  export  trade.  Carolina 
and  New  Orleans  are  dependent  upon  Lancashire ;  Lancashire 
is,  in  turn,  dependent  upon  them — the  whole  world  is  dependent 
upon  both.  This  will  be  still  more  evident,  if  the  export  trade  of 
America,  in  its  two  staple  articles,  is  considered,  both  in  its  total 
amount  and  in  the  proportion  which  is  sold  in  the  British  market. 

Cotton  exj)orted,  year  ending  September,  1837. 

Sea  island.  All  other  Cotton.  Value. 

Total  Export . lbs.  5,286,000...438,924,000 . 8  63,240,000 

Exports  to  England . 4,257,000..  296,713,000 . 041,547,000 

Tobacco  exported  during  the  same  period. 

Total  Exports, . lids.  100,252 . 0  5,795,000 

Exports  to  England, . hds.  20,725 . 0  1,750,000 

The  trade  in  these  two  articles  with  the  United  Kingdom,  is  as 
follows : — 

Cotton  Wool.  Tobacco. 

1837  . lbs.320,651,000...1bs.26,76.3,000 

1838  . 431,437,000 . 30,131,000 

1839  . 311,597,000 . 34,803,000 

Nor  is  our  export  trade  with  the  Llnited  States  less  important. 
During  the  year  1838  and  1839,  the  declared  value  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  was  as  follows : — 

1838.  1839. 

Cotton, . £l  ,47 6,000 . 1,467,000 

Linen, . 944,589 . 1,268,000 

Silk, . 348,506 . 410,093 

Woollen, . 1,887,177 . 2,178,645 

Eartheuwure, . . . . 313, 764 . 400,164 
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The  total  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States 


was: — 

1838 . 7,585,760 

1839, . ...8,839,204 


On  the  average  of  the  last  four  years,  the  proportion  which  the 
tonnage  of  ships  from  the  United  States,  entering  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  bore  to  the  tonnage  of  our  whole  trade  inwards, 
(excluding  coasters,)  was  as  one  to  nine  and  a-half.  And  the  cor¬ 
responding  account  for  the  United  States  shows  that  the  tonnage 
employed  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  is  no  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the-  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Union. 

Such  are  the  great  interests  which  would  be  sacrificed  on  both 
sides,  were  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted. 

We  trust  that  the  calm  and  reasonable  people  of  America,  and 
of  England,  will  weigh  these  matters  well ;  that  they  will,  on  both 
sides,  feel  the  necessity  of  restraining  an  excited  border  popula¬ 
tion,  and  of  interfering,  authoritatively,  to  bring  these  Boundary 
disputes  to  a  final  adjustment,  thereby  making  a  rupture  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  impossible.  For 
many  years,  very  scandalous  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  this 
good  understanding  between  the  British  nations,  by  miserable  and 
wretched  attacks  upon  the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States.  Because  a  young  community  was 
not  found  to  possess  all  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  European  society,  all  was  undervalued, 
ridiculed,  and  caricatured.  As  justly  might  a  backwoodsman  affect 
to  despise  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  or  Richmond.  Hill,  because  they 
could  not  be  compared  with  Niagara  or  the  Prairies  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois.  But  the  days  of  anti-American  pamphleteers,  reviewers, 
and  novelists  have  been  numbered.  The  dynasty  of  the  Trol¬ 
lopes  has  been  dethroned.  Abuse  of  America  is  now  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  violent  Tory  papers  ;  thus  marking  the 
quarters  from  which  such  abuse  is  likely  to  proceed,  and  the  per¬ 
sonages  to  whom  it  is  presumed  to  be  acceptable.  'I'he  successful 
result  of  the  great  experiment  of  Transatlantic  steam-navigation, 
has  made  the  two  nations  more  than  ever  familiar  and  associated 
with  each  other.  The  Americans  who,  in  greatly  increasing 
numbers,  visit  the  ‘  old  country,’  receive  a  cordial  welcome, 
which  attaches  them  to  the  home  of  their  fathers  ;  and  we  learn 
daily  to  estimate  more  justly,  and  therefore  more  highly,  the 
sense,  the  acquirements,  and  the  eloquence  of  our  visiters  from 
the  States.  We  have  become  acquainted,  too,  with  many  of  their 
greatest  statesmen.  Van  Buren,  Maclean,  Livingston,  and 
during  the  last  year  Webster,  have  been  our  valued  and  rc- 
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spected  guests.  American  literature  is  known  and  appreciated  ; 
and  American  literary  men  have  claimed  that  station  in  our 
social  circles  which  their  talents  so  well  merit. 

What  men  will  dare  to  disturb  this  happy  union — to  endanger 
these  mighty  interests — and  to  break  asunder  those  ties  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  on  which  so  much  of  the  future  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind  is  dependent  ?  What  would  be  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  ruin  and  misery  which  a  rupture  between  England  and 
the  United  States  could  not  fail  to  occasion  ?  Such  compensa¬ 
tion  most  assuredly  cannot  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a  given 
number  of  square  miles  of  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  Roostook 
or  Madawaska;  nor  in  the  annexation  either  to  Maine,  or  to  New 
Brunswick,  of  any  given  number  of  acres  of  pine  woods.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  put  forward  strongly  the  question  of  those  mutual  ties 
and  interests  which  connect  the  two  nations.  Such  thoughts  should 
lead  legislators  and  diplomatists  to  approach  the  question  in  dis¬ 
pute,  with  a  kind  and  a  generous  spirit.  Causes  of  irritation  on  both 
sides  should  be  avoided.  Men  ought  not  to  indulge  in  any  idle 
vapouring,  either  in  their  colonial  legislatures  on  the  one  side,  or 
in  their  representative  assemblies  on  the  other.  Great  statesmen, 
•whose"*  words  are  things,’  should  set  a  guard  on  their  lips  if  they 
venture  on  after-dinner  speeches ;  and  ‘  Philip  sober  ’  should 
repair  any  mischief  which,  at  a  time  of  excitement,  he  may 
have  lucklessly  occasioned.  Above  all,  the  parties  contending  for 
power  and  honour  in  America,  should  avoid  the  error,  we  should 
rather  say  the  crime,  of  raising  a  cry  of  hostility  to  England  as 
the  means  of  acting  on  the  constituent  body — sacrificing  per¬ 
manent  interests  to  the  excited  passions  of  a  season.  Peace,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  the  object  of  all ; — peace  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  purchase  by  unworthy  sacrifices ;  but  peace  to  be 
secured  by  the  united  ctforts  of  all  good  subjects  and  citizens. 
We  are  convinced  that  peace  can  and  must  be  maintained. 
But  not  only  are  firmness  and  resolution  required,  but  despatch. 
Delay  must  every  hour  render  the  solution  of  this  question  more 
difficult. 

We  shall  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  position  in  which  this 
question  now  rests,  without,  however,  embarrassing  our  narrative 
by  the  detailed  history  of  early  times.  There  is  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  earlier  history  which  does  not  confirm  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  we  hav'e  arrived. 

If,  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  are  considerable  doubts  in 
respect  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Boundary  is  to  be  drawn,  how  much  less  informed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  have  been  the  negotiators  of  the  peace  of  178.3.  At 
that  period  the  territory  could  scarcely  have  had  any  intrinsic 
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value ;  and,  if  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible  line  of  boundary 
was  not  laid  down,  this  omission  did  not  proceed  from  any  desire 
to  leave  in  doubt  an  unsettled  point,  on  which  disputes  might  arise 
in  after  times.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  no  men  could 
have  been  more  anxious  than  were  Adams  and  Franklin,  that  the 
treaty  to  which  their  honourable  names  were  affixed  should  cor¬ 
respond  with  its  avowed  intention — ‘  that  of  establishing  such  a 
‘  beneficial  and  satisfactory  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 

‘  upon  the  ground  of  reciprocal  advantages  and  mutual  conces- 
‘  sions,  as  might  best  promote  and  secure  to  both  perpetual  peace 
‘  and  harmony.’  (Treaty  of  Paris.)  In  this  treaty  the  boundary 
intended  to  be  fixed  is  described  as  follows  : — ‘  From  the  north- 

*  west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is  formed  by 
‘  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St  Croix  river  to  the 

*  Highlands,  along  the  said  Highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers 
‘  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those 
‘  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westermost 
‘  head  of  Connecticut  river.’  We  need  not  proceed  further  in  our 
extract,  because  it  is  on  the  construction  of  these  words  that  all  the 
existing  difficulties  arise.  The  points  to  be  solved  are,  first. 
What  was  the  river  St  Croix?  What  was  the  range  of  hills 
designated  by  the  Highlands  ?  —and,  as  connected  with  the  second 
question,  what  rivers  w'ere  meant  by  those  described  as  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  and  the  St  Lawrence? — and,  lastly,  what  was 
the  north-west  head  of  the  river  Connecticut  ? 

In  1794,  a  treaty  of  amity  was  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  ;  the  object  being  to  ascertain  what  river 
was  meant  by  the  name  of  the  St  Croix.  By  the  fifth  article. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  and  authorized  to  decide  according 
to  evidence  on  oath  ;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  their  report 
was  to  be  ^  final  and  conclusive.’  The  report  of  that  Commission 
was  made.  It  appears  very  probable  that  the  point  fixed  upon 
by  them  as  the  source  of  the  St  Croix,  was  about  twenty  miles 
too  much  to  the  eastward,  and  that  there  was  consequently  a 
corresponding  sacrifice  of  territory  made  by  England.  But  the 
award  was  held  to  be  ‘  final  and  conclusive,’  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  ;  and  as  such  it  has  been  acquiesced  in.  Here 
we  see  that  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  was  very  fortunately, 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  correctly  ascertained ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  same  period,  the  other  lines 
were  not  struck  out  before  any  border  quarrels  had  arisen,  and 
false  standards  of  misplaced  national  pride  had  been  raised 
up.  In  1814,  the  unfortunate  hostilities  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  In  the  fifth 
article  it  is  declared,  ‘  that  neither  the  point  designated  in 
‘  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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‘  nor  the  north-west  head  of  the  Connecticut,  had  been  as- 
‘  certained,’  or  the  line  of  the  Highlands  surveyed.  Two 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  declare  the  boundary,  and 
make  surveys  of  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  laying  it  down 
upon  a  map — ‘  which  map  and  declaration  the  contracting  parties 
‘  agree  to  consider  as  fixing  the  said  boundary  finally  and  conclu- 
‘  sively'  A  provision  is  subsequently  made  that,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  Commissioners,  a  reference  should  be 
made  to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state.  The  commissioners  not 
being  able  to  agree  on  a  boundary  line,  a  convention  was  entered 
into  at  London  in  1827,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly  sovereign ;  and  the  fifth 
article  provided,  in  the  spirit  of  the  previous  engagements,  that 
‘  the  decision  of  the  arbiters,  when  given,  shall  be  taken  as  final 
‘  and  conclusice^  and  shall  be  carried,  without  reserve,  into  imme- 
‘  diate  effect  by  the  contracting  parties.’  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands  was  subsequently  named  as  the  arbitrator,  and  his 
award  was  given  in  1831.  In  that  award,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  negatives  the  line  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  that  claimed  by  the  United  States.  The  award  sets  forth, 

*  Que.  la  nature  du  difference,  et  les  stipulations  vagues  et  non 
‘  suffissances  determinees  du  Traite  de  178-3;  n’admettant  pas 
‘  d’adjuger  Tune  ou  I’autre  de  ces  lignes,  a  Tune  des  dites  parties 

*  sans  blesser  les  principes  de  droit  et  d’equite  envers  I’autre.’ 
And  the  arbitrator  proceeds  to  state — ‘  Nous  sommes  d’avis, 

‘  qu’il  conviendra  d’adopter  pour  limite  des  deux  etats  une  ligne 
‘  tiree,’  &c.  &c. 

Now,  let  our  readers  observe  how  strongly  marked  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1827,  that  the 
decision,  when  given,  should  be  final  and  conclusive;  how  greatly 
it  was  the  interest  of  each  country,  looking  beyond  the  lesser 
and  mere  temporary  interests  of  the  day,  that  a  decision  should 
be  authoritatively  pronounced,  agreed  to,  and  carried  into  effect. 
This  desire  is  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Franklin  and  Adams  in  1783  ;  and  is  in  conformity  likewise  with 
the  acts  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  of  Amity  in  1794.  To 
us  it  would  undoubtedly  appear,  that  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  obligations  contracted,  required  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
terms  of  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  decision  imposed  upon  Eng¬ 
land  a  much  larger  sacrifice  than  that  required  from  the  United 
States ;  indeed,  above  three-fifths  of  the  disputed  territory  were 
awarded  to  the  latter. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Government  was  frank  and  honour¬ 
able.  The  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  bore  date  10th 
January  1831.  On  theOth  of  February,  Lord  Palmerston  informed 
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the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  ‘  that  whatever  might  be 
‘  the  sentiments  or  wishes  of  his  Majesty  on  some  of  the  points 
‘  embraced  in  the  award,  his  Majesty  has  not  hesitated  to  acqui- 

*  esce  in  that  decision,  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  which  his 
‘  Majesty  considers  himself  to  have  contracted  by  the  terms  of 

*  the  convention,  and  his  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  such  will  be 

*  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  expectations  were 
not  realized ;  but  on  the  contrary — and  that,  in  consequence 
of  difficulties  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe — this  im¬ 
portant  question  has  been  left  for  nine  years  in  uncertainty, 
much  to  the  risk  and  prejudice  of  both  countries. 

The  President  had  nominated  as  American  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  Mr  Preble,  who  w'as  described  in  the  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  December  1831,  as  being  “a  distinguished  citizen  of 
‘  the  State  most  interested,  (Maine,)  and  who  had  been  one  of 

*  the  agents  previously  employed  for  settling  the  controversy.” 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  selection  was  most  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Had  the  British  Minister  been  a  great  proprietor  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  had  he  already  pledged  himself  to  opinions  on 
the  subject  in  dispute — is  it  not  evident  that  many  obstacles 
would  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  ?  A  treaty 
of  peace  between  our  country  and  South  Britain,  could  hardly 
have  been  concluded  in  ancient  times  by  a  Percy  and  a  Doug¬ 
las.  The  case  was  one  in  which  calmness  and  impartiality  were 
requisite  beyond  all  other  qualifications ;  the  choice  made  of  a 
plenipotentiary  who  was  rather  a  party  concerned  than  a  public 
servant,  seemed  to  exclude  both. 

The  result  was  consequently  most  unfortunate.  When  the 
award  was  signed,  Mr  Preble  did  not  even  w’ait  for  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  Government;*  but  assuming  at  once  that  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  had  exceeded  his  authority,  he  protested 
officially  against  his  award.  The  grounds  of  objection  taken  were 
as  follows : — 

That  the  award  set  forth,  not  the  treaty-line,  but  a  conven¬ 
tional  boundary. 

That  the  award  was  not  a  judgment,  but  a  mere  expression 
of  advice  and  of  recommendation. 

That  if  the  arbitrator  found  the  language  of  the  treaty  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  topography  of  the  country,  no  authority  was 
gpven  him  to  consider  what  practical  boundary  could  be  esta¬ 
blished,  f 


*  Sir  R.  Vaughan’s  Dcsp.  April  20,  1831. 
j  Parliamentary  Papers,  1838,  (p.  2.  3.) 
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We  confess  that  when  we  compare  these  objections  with  the 
plain  and  simple  lanj^uage  of  all  the  successive  treaties,  we 
cannot  but  consider  this  protest  as  being  the  special  plea  of  an 
astute  lawyer,  rather  than  the  work  of  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  statesman.  The  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the 
original  reference  made  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  differs 
altogether  from  the  construction  originally  put  by  the  Governor 
of  Maine  on  the  arbitration,  which  he  construed  to  mean,  ‘  a 
‘  submission  to  some  foreign  state  who  shall  have  the  power  to  decide 
‘  at  pleasure  on  the  whole  sidgect,  and  who  will  be  under  no  absolute 
*  obligation  or  effectual  interests  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  o/"  1783.’ 
Mr  Gallatin  had  also  stated,  at  the  same  period,  in  language 
very  homely  but  very  conclusive,  *  that  an  umpire,  whether 
‘  a  king  or  a  farmer,  rarely  decides  on  strict  principles  of  law  ; 

‘  he  has  always  a  bias,  if  possible,  to  split  the  difference.’  *  It 
was  further  argued,  that  although  the  Government  of  the  States 
w’ould  have  been  authorized  to  have  concluded  the  treaty  on 
the  basis  of  the  award,  without  asking  the  consent  of  Maine 
if  the  boundary  of  1783  were  adhered  to,  yet,  that  if  a  conven¬ 
tional  line  were  drawn,  which  interfered,  in  any  degree,  with  the 
territory  of  a  particular  state,  the  consent  of  that  state  must  first 
be  obtained  before  any  treaty  could  be  concluded.f 

Mr  Preble  returned  from  his  mission.  He  appears  to  have 
gone  at  once  to  the  State  of  Blaine  in  place  of  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Difficulties  and  objections  arising  out  of  the  points 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  speedily  arose,  and  were  strongly 
urged.  No  person  can  doubt  but  that,  if  the  central  government 
had  been  unfettered,  this  very  alarming  controversy  would  long 
since  have  been  at  an  end. 

That  an  acquiescence  in  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  would  have  been  wise  and  politic  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  high  authority  for  believing.  J  ‘  The  subject 
‘  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  the  earnest  wish 
‘  of  the  President,  that  the  award  should  be  agreed  to.  The 
‘  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
‘  who  reported  their  opinion  that  the  President’s  views  should  be 
‘  acceded  to.  A  motion  being  made  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds 

*  of  the  Senate  should  be  considered  necessary  for  a  final  opinion, 
‘  the  views  of  the  Government  were  defeated.  I  am  sure,’  writes 
the  British  Secretary  at  Washington,  ‘  that  the  President  and  his 

*  Cabinet  regret  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  If,  after 


*  Lord  Palmerston’s  Despatch,  October  14,  1831. 

■|-  Parliamentary  Papers,  1838,  (vol.  39,  p.  8.) 
i  Despatch  from  C.  Bankhead,  Esq.,  13th  July  1832. 
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more  than  eighteen  months  for  consideration,  General  Jackson, 
Mr  Van  Buren,  Mr  Livingston,  Mr  Forsyth,  and  Mr  Maclean, 
were  all  desirous  that  America  should  come  to  the  very  decision 
taken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  within  a  month  after  the  rejection 
of  the  award,  it  cannot  be  well  suggested  that  the  proposals  of 
England  were  unreasonable,  or,  that  her  conduct  can  give  any 
just  ground  for  complaint.* 

Negotiations  were  renewed  by  desire  of  the  Senate  ;  and  here, 
as  on  former  occasions,  we  can  see  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
diplomatic  papers  which  does  not  prove  the  sincere  desire  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  the  question  should  be  adjusted,  and^hat  in  a  manner 
the  most  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  the  LTnited  States.  In 
a  state  paper  of  the  highest  ability,  addressed  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  to  Sir  C.  Vaughan  in  December  1803,  the  attention  of  the 
American  Government  is  called  to  the  fact,  that,  out  of  three 
points  at  issue,  two  had  been  actually  decided  by  the  award  on 
the  strict  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  Lord  Palmerston  pro|)osed, 
as  no  doubt  existed  on  these  points,  that  they  should  be  adopted 
by  both  states ;  and  he  proposed  further,  that  on  the  third  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  still  at  issue,  measures  should  be  taken  to  disco- 
veraline  conformahleto  the  spiritof  the  treaty,  and  approaching  to 
the  intentions  of  its  framers.  This,  too,  was  unfortunately  declined. 
Had  the  proposal  been  accepted,  the  points  of  controversy  would 
have  been  lessened,  and  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  dispute 
would  have  been  greatly  facilitated.  The  two  points  remaining 
at  issue,  (for,  in  fact,  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  ascertained,)  arc,  what  are  the  actual  rivers  and  the 
actual  highlands  meant  by  the  treaty.  Lord  Palmerston  made 
repeated  attempts  to  establish  definitions  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  have  led  to  a  solution  of  the  dispute ;  but  here, 
again,  he  was  unable  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Government 
of  Washington. 

We  have  not  entered  into  this  long  detail  without  a  strong 
sense  of  its  importance.  The  language  most  unwisely  used  in 
some  American  public  documents  has  been  so  violent,  that  we 
wish,  by  a  reference  to  a  few  simple  and  undeniable  facts,  to  prove 
to  our  American  friends,  as  well  as  to  our  British  readers,  that 
there  has  been  manifested,  throughout  the  whole  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  negotiations,  the  most  earnest  desire  to  avoid  all  pre¬ 
tensions  that  could  justly  be  objected  to,  or  that  could  rouse 
any  false  feelings  of  national  pride.  Yet  the  claims  of  England 
are  designated  by  the  Governor  of  Maine,  (April  30,  1837,) 
*  arrogant,  extravagant,  and  baseless.’  It  is  asked,  in  the  same 
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document, Low  long  the  people  of  Maine  are  to  be  trampled 
‘down  by  a  foreign  people.’  The  conduct  of  this  country  is 
described,  in  another  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  ‘  the 
‘  existing  causes  of  the  anxiety  of  Maine,  and  of  the  cupidity 
‘  of  England;’  and  so  late  as  January  1840,  Governor  Fairfield 
announces,  in  his  message  to  the  State  legislature,  that  ‘  the 
‘  pretence  of  claim  set  up  by  Great  Britain  to  the  disputed 
‘  territory  is  palpably  unfounded  and  unjust.’  We  cannot  but 
hope  that,  to  any  person  who  will  attentively  consider  the  official 
correspondence,  it  will  appear  that  these  unmeasured  reproaches 
are  something  more  than  exaggerations ;  and  that  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  of  the  southern  States, 
will  feel  some  degree  of  mistrust,  when  the  cause  of  the  border 
State  is  pleaded  with  such  intemperate  violence. 

’I'he  uncertainty  in  which  this  question  is  left,  has  led  to  the  most 
formidable  dangers.  The  two  Governments,  of  Washington  and  of 
London,  have  to  the  utmost  endeavoured  to  enforce  such  a  neutra¬ 
lity  within  the  disputed  territory  as  might  avert  collision.  But  this 
has  been  scarcely  possible.  We  shall  not  drag  our  readers  through 
the  events  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  :  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  have  been  alternate  charges  of  intrusion  and  of  aggres¬ 
sion  made  by  ]Maine  and  by  New  Brunswick.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  to  claim  authority;  pub¬ 
lic  officers  have  endeavoured  to  take  a  census,  and  have  been 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  peace  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  repeatedly  put  at  hazard  by  the  im¬ 
prudent  acts  of  a  few  hot-headed  border  speculators  or  enthusiasts. 
In  all  these  transactions,  however,  it  appears  that  the  central 
Government  of  America  has  acted  with  prudence  and  with  good 
faith.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  federal  Government, 
with  many  undeniable  advantages,  cannot  possess  the  strength  or 
restraining  authority  of  a  Ministry.  ‘  Le  plus  funeste  de  tons 
‘  les  vices  que  je  regarde  comme  inherent  en  systeme  federal, 

‘  e’est  la  faiblesse  relative  du  gouvernement  de  1’ Union.’  Such 
are  the  observations  of  M.  Tocqueville,  one  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  of  the  modern  European  travellers  in  America.  His 
statement  never  received  more  striking  illustrations  than  it 
has  done,  of  late,  in  the  proceedings  along  the  Canadian  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  in  the  disputed  territory  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 

To  America,  these  transactions  must  read  the  useful  lesson  of 
mistrust  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of  its  bor¬ 
der  population.  Whilst  firm  in  their  resolve  that  the  people  of 
Maine  should  not  suffer  any  wrong,  the  United  States  should  be 
equally  resolute  to  prevent  them  from  committing  injustice. 
Above  all,  the  great  American  community  should  reject  those 
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counsels  which  may  lead  to  war.  A  lesson  will  also  be  read 
usefully  to  England  by  the  same  events.  They  must  learn  to 
discriminate  between  the  imprudent  acts  and  unreasonable  com¬ 
plaints  of  a  few  borderers,  and  the  feelings  and  determinations  of 
a  great  people.  Nequissimam  pacem  justissimo  hello  anteferoy 
is  an  admission  which  neither  England  nor  the  United  States  is 
culled  upon  to  make ;  but  each  should  be  prepared  to  act  upon  the 
principle,  that  any  sacritice  which  does  not  compromise  national 
honour  and  independence  should  be  made,  in  order  to  avert  that 
worst  of  all  calamities  to  England,  to  America,  and  to  the  civil¬ 
ized  world — a  contest  between  two  kindred  nations.  If  Ame¬ 
rican  cities  along  the  coast  were  attacked  by  our  fleets ;  if  Cana¬ 
dian  insurgents  were  aided  by  border  sympathizers ;  if  the  formi¬ 
dable  danger  which  results  from  a  slave  population  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  were  hurried  to  a  crisis ;  if  the  trade  of  both  countries  were 
forcibly  interrupted — it  would  be  but  a  slight  compensation,  and 
it  would  be  no  excuse,  to  cither  party,  if  the  result  were  to  secure 
the  possession  of  a  given  number  of  square  miles,  north  or  south 
of  the  river  St  John,  and  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  boun¬ 
dary  contended  for  by  one  or  other  of  the  disputants.  But  we 
go  farther ;  for  we  much  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  or  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  would  be  to  either 
country  an  equivalent  for  the  jealousy  and  the  hatred,  as  well  as 
the  destruction  of  property  and  the  check  to  all  improvement, 
which  must  be  the  result  of  war. 

If  this  calamity  has,  as  yet,  been  fortunately  averted,  we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  much  is  owing  to  the  good  sense  and  dis¬ 
cretion  manifested  by  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
General  commanding  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  good  feeling  manifested  on  both 
sides  in  this  military  corresjrondence,  which  contrasts  most  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  more  polemical  tone  of  the  documents  proceeding 
from  too  many  of  the  civil  authorities.  Very  just  and  impressive 
are  the  observations  of  the  Marquis  of  Noriuanby  in  his  despatch 
to  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  May  16,  1839  : — ‘  The  correspondence 
‘  between  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  honourable  alike  to 

*  you  and  to  him.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  feelings  of 
‘  personal  esteem  which  were  established  between  General  Scott 
‘  and  yourself,  when  formerly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  field, 

*  should,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  have  enabled  you  both 
‘  to  concur  in  averting  from  your  respective  countries  all  the 
‘  horrors  of  war.’ 

The  peace  of  the  American  continent  should,  however,  rest  on 
a  firmer  foundation  than  the  personal  character  of  any  two  men, 
however  discreet  and  generous.  The  President,  in  his  message 
of  1837,  stated  *  that  time  has  brought  about  a  condition  of  atfairs. 
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‘  in  which  the  true  interests  of  both  countries  imperatively  re- 
‘  quire  that  the  question  shall  be  set  at  rest.’  This  is  still  more 
true  in  1840  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  this  message.  That  the 
territory  in  dispute  can  be  of  no  real  importance  to  Maine  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  is  evident  from  the  readiness  manifested 
in  1832  to  make  the  cession  to  the  general  government,  on 
obtaining  a  pecuniary  indemnity.  To  England,  it  is  not  for 
10,000  square  miles  of  territory  that  the  controversy  is  main¬ 
tained,  but  to  secure  freedom  of  intercourse  between  Fredricton 
and  Quebec.  This  is  a  national  object  to  us ;  it  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  object  to  America  also  ;  for  if  the  adjustment  is  not  made, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  future  causes  of  dissension  must 
arise.  The  proceedings  now  to  be  taken,  ought  to  be  final ;  and 
if  it  be  requisite,  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  Maine  should 
unite  to  give  the  central  government  full  authority  to  negotiate 
and  to  conclude.  Some  expectation  of  this  kind  was  held  out  so 
long  back  as  in  Mr  Livingston’s  letter  of  the  2lst  July  1832, 
when  he  stated  that  the  ‘  means  might  probably  be  found  of  avoid- 
‘  ing  the  constitutional  difficulty  ;  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose 
‘  being  opened  between  the  United  States  and  Maine.’  If  it  be 
possible  to  trace  the  treaty  line,  this  difficulty  is  surmounted  ;  for 
the  boundary  of  the  treaty  cannot  involve  the  cession  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  and  the  consent  of  that  state  will  not 
be  requisite.  Wc  earnestly  trust  and  believe,  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  that  this  treaty  line  maybe  found.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  has  employed  two  most  able  and  scientific  men,  Mr  Feather- 
stonhaugliand  Mr  Mudge,  to  survey  and  examine  the  state  of  the 
disputed  territory.  They  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  a  line  of 
highlands  does  exist,  agreeing  with  the  language  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris ;  and  that  there  does  not  exist,  within  the  disputed  territory, 
any  other  line  of  highlands  complying  with  these  conditions.  Their 
Report  will  negative  most  conclusively  the  American  line  ;  as  it  is 
demonstrable  to  be  physically  impossible  to  connect  that  line 
with  the  north-westermost  head  of  the  Connecticut.  If  these 
facts  be  as  stated,  (and  the  characters  of  the  Commissioners  em¬ 
ployed  make  us  place  every  confidence  in  their  opinion,)  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is,  that  their  evidence,  together  with  any 
which  may  be  offered  in  refutation  of  it,  should  be  submitted  to 
some  impartial  tribunal,  by  w’hose  decision  all  parties  should  be 
pledged  irrevocably  to  abide.  That  this  course  will  lead  to  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  we  are  sufficiently  sanguine  to 
expect ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  confident,  that  if  either  of  the 
contending  powers  were  to  force  a  war,  for  a  cause,  compared 
with  which  the  Secchia  Ropita  itself  would  appear  a  justifying 
ground  of  hostilities,  the  crime  of  such  a  proceeding  would  not  be 
greater  than  its  absurdity ; — it  would  excite  not  only  the  con- 
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demnation  but  the  ridicule  of  all  tlie  lovers  of  peace  and  freedom 
upon  earth. 

We  have  been  induced  to  dwell  at  considerable  length  upon 
this  subject.  We  hope  that  we  have  not  only  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  intelligible  to  our  readers,  but  that  we  have  shown  that 
the  British  Minister  has  acted  with  prudence  and  discretion ; 
and  that  no  effort  has  been  omitted,  on  his  part,  that  would  have 
brought  to  a  termination  a  dispute  trivial  in  itself,  but  which,  if 
permitted  to  remain  longer  unsettled,  may  lead  to  the  most  for¬ 
midable  calamities. 

We  fear  we  may  have  outrun  the  patience  of  our  readers ; 
but  they  will  excuse  us  when  they  consider  the  variety  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss. 
Many  subjects  remain  to  which  we  should  gladly  have  called  their 
attention.  For  instance,  we  should  have  wished  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Some  modern  travellers 
have  returned  from  Egypt,  filled  with  the  most  romantic  notions 
of  the  truth,  honour,  justice,  and  humanity  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
They  tell  us  of  his  great  ‘  moral  influence’  * — they  speak  of  his 
wonderful  power  over  the  ‘sympathies  of  the  population’ — 
of  the  ‘  love  of  improvement,  and  desire  to  introduce  the  arts 
‘  and  knowledge  of  civilized  Europe,’  which  have  gained  for  him 
the  respect  of  all  enlightened  people.  We  cannot  but  con¬ 
sider  all  this  as  somewhat  enthusiastic,  and  as  partaking  rather 
more  of  the  fervour  of  an  antiquary  in  describing  a  newly-disco¬ 
vered  curiosity,  than  the  calm  impartiality  of  a  philosophic 
observer.  Mohammed  Ali  is  undoubtedly  a  very  surprising 
man  ;  but  we  should  as  soon  call  him  a  Christian,  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  philanthropist.  His  empire  depends  upon  some  stronger  pro¬ 
tection  than  ‘  sympathy  and  moral  influence.’  But  it  must  suffice 
us  for  the  present  to  say,  that  when  we  look  back  at  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  Belgium  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  overcome,  we  feel 
a  confident  expectation  that  equal  success  will  attend  our  diplo¬ 
macy  in  the  Levant. 

It  would  have  amused  us  also  to  have  devoted  a  paragraph  to 
the  episode  of  the  ‘  sulphur  monopoly,’  respecting  which  Lord 
Lyndhurst  seems  to  have  adopted,  alternately,  the  arguments 
for  war  and  peace  of  Milton’s  ‘  Moloch  and  Belial,’ — names 
which  naturally  connect  themselves  with  the  brimstone  question. 
Our  relations  with  China  might  also  have  required  some  notice ; 
but  we  do  not  touch  upon  that  subject  for  sundry  reasons; 
among  which  not  the  least  important  is  the  recollection  of  the 


*  Three  Letters  on  the  Policy  of  England  towards  the  Porte  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali.  London,  1810,  (pp.  4,  5,  7.) 
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‘  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  ’  inflicted  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons — a  blow  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
achieved  by  other  and  weaker  arms. 

The  attacks  on  Lord  Palmerston  respecting  Buenos  Ayres,  are 
but  the  repetition  of  similar  charges  made  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  that  case,  our  interposition  not  only  put  an  end 
to  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  but  proved  the  weight  justly  due, 
to  our  mediation,  and  became  an  additional  tie  between  us  and  the 
government  of  France. 

We  now  close  our  review  of  the  state  of  our  Foreign  affairs, 
and  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
possess  information  or  authority  beyond  what  the  otScial  docu¬ 
ments  presented  to  Parliament  place  at  the  command  of  the 
whole  public.  But,  from  that  evidence,  we  think  we  are  entitled 
to  say,  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  had  to  contend  with  difficulties 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  abroad ;  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
increased,  and  multiplied,  by  the  conduct  of  a  most  unscrupulous 
opposition  at  home ;  that  his  policy  has,  nevertheless,  succeeded 
in  Belgium,  succeeded  in  the  Peninsula;  that  peace  has  been  pre¬ 
served  ;  that  the  mediation  of  England  has  been  accepted  and  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  benefit  of  our  allies,  and  of  the  world  ;  that  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  of  no  ordinary  importance  have  been  concluded  ; 
and  that  a  foundation  for  the  settlement  of  the  ‘  Boundary  Ques- 
‘  tion’  has  been  laid.  Great  and  vigorous  measures  have  been 
adopted  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Slave  Trade ; — and  when  ener¬ 
getic  efforts  were  required  for  the  protection  of  our  Eastern  Em¬ 
pire,  the  military  resources  of  the  country  were  put  forth  on  a 
scale,  and  with  a  promptitude  unsurpassed  in  our  national  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  mistatements  or  exag¬ 
gerations  ;  and  while  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  gain 
Tory  converts  on  behalf  of  principles  of  foreign  policy  which  have 
greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  we  await  with  confidence  the  favourable  judgment 
which  we  are  convinced  will  be  pronounced  by  that  large  and  im¬ 
portant  class,  throughout  the  world,  who  are  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
but  no  less  the  lovers  of  order. 


No.  CXLV.  icill  be  published  in  October. 
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Waagen.  Edited  by  Mrs  Jameson.  Post  8vo.  9.s. 

Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Lutber.  18mo.  3s. 

Life  of  Socrates.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr  G.  Wiggers, 
with  Notes.  12mo.  Ss.  Gd. 

Life  of  Thomas  M‘Crie,  D.D.  By  his  Son.  8vo.  9s. 

Life  of  T.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq.  8vo 
16s. 

The  Correspondence  of  W  illiam  Wilberforce.  Edited  by  his  Sons.  2 
vols.  Post  Bvo.  20s. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs  S.  Budgett.  By  J.  Gaskin.  12mo.  is. 
The  Rev.  T.  R.  Taylor’s  Memoirs  and  Remains.  Second  Edition. 
With  Introduction  by  James  Montgomery.  Foolscap.  4s.  Gd. 

Early  Days  in  the  Society  of  F'riends.  By  Miss  Kelty.  12mo. 
78.  Gd. 

BOTANY. 

Drawing-Room  Botany.  By  J.  H.  Fennell.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
8vo.  78.  Gd. 

Dr  G.  Sigmond  and  Dr  F.  Farre  on  the  Ceylon  Moss.  Post  8vo. 
28.  6d. 

The  Grammar  of  Botany.  By  G.  Francis.  12mo.  4a. 

Flowers  and  their  Association.  By  Anne  Pratt.  IGmo.  6s. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  of  Science  and  Art.  By  Hugo  Reid.  Foolscap.  5s. 
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CLASSICS. 

Taciti  Germania,  Agricola,  &c.  With  Notes  from  Ruperti,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  Smith.  12mo.  79.  6d. 

A  Review  of  Lord  Brougham’s  Translation  of  tlie  Oration  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  on  the  Crown.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6s. 

Plato’s  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito,  and  part  of  the  Phaedo.  With 
English  Notes,  and  Schleiermacher’s  Introduction.  12mo.  Gs. 

Cicero  de  Senectute.  From  the  Text  of  Otto.  With  English  Notes. 
12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Plauti  Menaechmei.  By  J.  Hildyard.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Livy.  With  Notes  by  Horace  Twiss.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Ciceronis  Epistolae  ad  Atticum.  With  English  Notes.  2  vols.  12mo. 
149. 

Comicorum  Grsecorum  Fragmenta.  By  J.  Bailey.  Part  1.  8vo. 
9s.  6d. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  HOOKS. 

The  Alphabet  Explained.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brodie.  Foolscap.  4s. 

De  Gue’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Lan¬ 
guages.  Square.  6s. 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie’s  Principles  of  Education.  Second  Edition. 
12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Rundell’s  Modern  French  Grammar.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  Gs. 

■■  ,  Original  French  Pronouncing  Book.  New  Edition.  12rao. 

58. 

Euripidis  Iphigenia  in  Aulide.  8vo.  8s. 

Popular  Education  ;  a  Prize  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Pryce.  Fool¬ 
scap.  3s.  6d. 

J.  Woolley’s  Introduction  to  Logic.  12mo.  ds. 

S.  Wilderspin’s  System  for  the  Education  of  the  Young.  Foolscap. 
7s.  6d. 

Pengilley’s  Elements  of  English  Grammar.  18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Infancy.  By  A.  Combe,  M.D. 
Foolscap.  6s. 

The  Educator.  By  W.  Martin.  First  Series.  2  vols.  18mo.  78. 6d. 
The  Spanish  Tresor.  By  De  Porquet.  12mo.  ds.  6d. 

A  Practical  Enquiry  into  the  Philosophy  of  Education.  By  J.  Gall. 
12mo.  4s. 

Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  By  Smart.  Epitomized.  Square. 
78.  6d. 

The  Portuguese  Tresor.  By  De  Porquet.  12mo.  ds.  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  H.  Apel.  8vo.  8s. 
Historise  Antiquae  Epitome.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  ]2mo.  4s. 
Eclogffi  Ovidianse.  With  English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Arnold.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Klattowski’s  Guide  to  German  Pronunciation.  Third  Edition.  12mo. 

ds. 

Boileau  on  the  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  German  Language.  New 
Edition.  12mo.  79. 
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Smith’s  Double- Entry  Book-Keeping.  Second  Edition.  12a)o. 

28.  6<l. 

Anthologie  Frari^ise.  By  C.  Thurgar.  Second  Edition.  12ino.  5s. 
Hints  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  By  O. 
Gregory,  D.D.  12mo.  6s. 

Dr  Peitbman’s  Latin  Grammar.  1  toI.  12mo.  58. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Andrews’s  Drawing-Book  of  Flowers.  Os. 

The  Sketch-Book  of  Shipping  and  Craft.  By  W.  M.  Grundy.  Oblong. 
9s. 

Lonl  Monson’s  Views  in  the  Alps.  Royal  Folio.  4/.  48. 

Goethe’s  Theory  of  Colours.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  C.  J.  East- 
lake.  8ro.  12s. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Water-colour  Painting.  By  G  Barrett.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

W.  B.  Cooke’s  Views  in  Rome.  4to.  Sis.  6<1. 

Nasli’s  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  Second  Series. 
Folio.  4/.  4s. 

Imitative  Art.  By  Frank  Howard.  Post  8vo.  Ts. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  Esq.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Foolscap.  6s. 

The  Ladies’  Flower  Garden  of  Annuals.  By  Mrs  Loudon.  Forty- 
eight  Coloured  Plates.  4to.  2/.  2s. 

The  Florist’s  and  Amateur’s  Annual,  1840.  Edited  by  G.  Glenny. 
Royal  8vo.  12s.,  or  Coloured,  21s. 

Instructions  in  Gardening,  for  Ladies.  By  Mrs  Loudon.  Foolscap. 

Ss. 

Treatise  on  the  Sheep  and  Wool  of  Australia.  By  T.  Southey,  8vo. 
4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Lessons  in  Geography.  By  Mrs  John  Slater.  12mo.  6s. 

Murray’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography.  Corrected  to  1840.  1  vol. 

large  8vo.  3/. 

HISTORY. 

The  English  in  China.  By  W.  C.  Young.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  By  S.  A.  Dunham.  Vol.  III. 
(being  Vol.  122  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)  Foolscap.  6s. 

New  Aid  to  Memory.  Part  II.  History  of  Rome.  12mo.  7s. 
The  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  13y  Miss  J.  Corner.  12ino. 
2s.  6d. 

Africa  and  her  Children.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Sims.  I2mo.  2s.  6d. 
Colonel  Napier’s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Vol.  VI.  8vo.  203. 
Chronological  Tables  of  Universal  History.  Fol.  1/.  11s.  6d.  Half 
bound. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.  By  Mrs 
C.  De  Haviland.  18mo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Armada,  a.d.  1588.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Lathbury.  Fools, 
cap.  3s. 
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The  British  Empire  in  the  East.  By  Count  Bjomstjerna.  8vo.  Ss.  6(1. 
Theocratic  Philosophy  of  English  History.  By  the  llev.  J.  D.  Schom* 
berg.  8  VO.  129. 

History  of  England.  By  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  \V.  Wallace,  Esq.,  and 
R.  Bell,  Esq.  10  vols.  foolscap,  3/. 

Egyptian  History  deduced  from  Monuments.  Part  I.  4to.  6s. 
Alison's  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Vol.  VIII.  8vo.  15s. 
The  Chronicles  of  a  Traveller;  or,  a  History  of  the  Afghan  Wars  with 
Persia  in  the  last  Century.  Translated  by  G.  N.  Mitford.  8vo.  Ss. 
Arnold’s  History  of  Rome.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  18s. 

Rev.  C.  ThirlwaU’s  History  of  Greece.  Vol.  VII.  Foolscap.  6s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Tyas’s  Legal  Handbooks — Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.  2s. 

The  Law  relating  to  India  and  the  East  India  Company.  4to.  SI.  3s. 
R.  H.  Coote  on  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  Royal  8vo.  2 Is. 
The  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property.  By  J. 
Stewart,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  18s. 

Godson  on  Patents.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  I6s. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen.  By 
Charles  Lord  Tenterden.  Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  Shee.  Royal  8vo.  SOs. 
Tyas’s  Legal  Handbooks — Personal  Property.  18mo.  29. 

The  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Arrest.  By  Edward  Jugs,  Esq.  12mo. 
8s. 

New  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Law.  By  W.  Bagley.  Royal  8vo.  34s. 
The  Law  and  Practice  as  to  Costs.  By  G.  B.  Mansel.  12mo.  Qs. 
Judgment  in  Error  in  the  case  of  Stockdalev.  Handsard.  Foolscap.  4s* 
The  Law  of  Principal  and  Surety.  By  E.  D.  Pitman.  8vo.  lOs.  6d* 
Jacob’s  Law  Grammar.  Eighth  Edition.  Revised  by  J.  Hargrave 
12ino.  5s.  6d. 

Tyas’s  Legal  Handbooks — Landlord  and  Tenant.  18mo.  29. 

Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Excavation  and  Embankment 
upon  Railways.  8vo.  16s. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Naval  Architecture,  being  the 
Article  ‘  Ship-Building’  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  By  A.  J.  B. 
Creuze,  with  Plates  and  lllnstrations.  4to.  Cloth.  12s. 

The  Surveyor’s  and  Builder’s  Perpetual  Price- Book.  By  W.  Bush- 
cll.  Oblong.  12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Projection.  By  Peter  Nicholson.  8vo.  16s. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Treatise  on  Amaurosis.  By  E.  O.  Hocken.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  G.  T.  Morgan.  8vo.  ISs. 

Library  of  Sledicine.  By  A.  Tweedie.  Vol.  I.  Practical  Medicine. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Miiller’s  Physiology.  By  Dr  Baly.  Vol.  1.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
209. 

Crania  Americana.  By  S.  G.  Morton,  M.D.  4to.  61.  Os. 

G.  B.  Childs  on  the  Improvement  and  Preservation  of  the  Female 
Figure.  12mo.  5s. 
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Sketch  of  Chemistry ;  Practical  and  Applied.  By  J.  Murray.  Fool¬ 
scap.  78.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Cancer,  &c.  By  J.  Muller,  M.D.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes.  By  C.  West.  Part  I.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Observations  on  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Childbed.  By  F. 
Churchill,  M.D.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Practical  Work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  F.  Tyrrel.  2  vols. 
8vo.  SGs. 

The  Anatomy  of  Suicide.  By  F.  Winslow.  8vo.  14s. 

Morton’s  Veterinary  Toxological  Chart, — in  a  Case,  Cs.  On  Rollers, 
8s.  6d. 

W.  Bodington’s  Treatise.on  Consuni|)tion.  Foolscap.  3s. 

Goodlad’s  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  on  Local  Nervous  Affections.  8vo. 

68. 

Practical  Observations  on  Abortion.  By  J.  S.  Streeter.  8vo.  5s. 
Langstaff  on  Good  Health  and  Buoyant  Animal  Spirits.  8vo.  48. 
Amesl)ury  on  Deformities,  &c.  of  the  Chest,  Spine,  and  Limbs.  4to. 
with  plates.  1/.  11s.  6d. 

Cursory  Notes  on  the  Morbid  Eye.  By  R.  Hull.  8vo.  8s. 

Vital  Dynamics;  the  Hunterian  Oration,  1840.  By  J.  H.  Green. 
8vo.  58.  6d. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  By  Professor  Whewell.  2 
vols.  8vo.  SOs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  Rod  and  the  Gun,  being  Two  Treatises  on  Angling  and  Shooting. 
By  James  \Vilson,  and  by  the  Author  of  ‘  the  Oakleigh  Shooting  Code,’ 
postSvo.  Cloth.  1  Os.  6(1. 

The  Book  of  Archcry.  By  G.  A.  Hansard.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 
1/.  lls.  6d.  India  Proofs.  3/.  3s. 

Tables  of  the  Value  of  Dollars  in  Sterling.  By  S.  J.  Jones.  12mo.  Ss. 
The  Northern  Angler.  By  John  Kirkbridge.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By  William  Howitt.  Second  Edition. 
1  vol.  8  VO.  218. 

The  Altcar  Coursing  Calendar.  12mo.  5s. 

Preston’s  Illustrations  of  Masonry.  By  George  Oliver.  Fifteenth 
Edition.  12mo.  9s. 

History  of  Slavery.  By  E.  Copley.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  6s. 
The  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned ;  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 
By  Sir  P.  H.  Fleetwood,  Bart.  Post  8vo.  78.  6d. 

The  Witch,  or  a  Picture  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  From  the  Spanish. 
Foolscap.  7s. 

Poems,  Tales,  and  Essays.  By  S.  C.  Hooley.  Foolscap.  4s. 
Watson’s  General  Telegraphic  List  of  Ships’  Names.  18mo.  38.  6d. 
M'Derment’s  Farmer’s  Ready  Reckoner.  12mo.  5s. 

Tendency  to  Association  in  Mankind.  By  J.  Dunlop.  12mo.  5s. 
History  of  the  Celtic  Language.  By  L.  Maclean.  12mo.  6s. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports.  By  Delabere  P.  Blaine,  Esq. 
1  large  vol.  8vo.  509. 


List  of  New  Publications.  899 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Works.  Second  Edition.  4  vols.  in  3. 
With  a  Portrait,  368. 

New  and  General  Notation  for  Life  Contingencies.  By  P.  Hardy. 
8vo.  58. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Accounts ;  Mercantile,  Private,  and  Official. 
By  J.  P.  Cory.  8vo.  Ss. 

The  Book  of  Aphorisms.  By  Dr  Macnish.  Second  Edition.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness.  By  Dr  Macnish.  Eight  Edition 
18mo.  2s.  6d. 

M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary.  New  Edition.  Corrected  to 
1840.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  50s. 

Akerman’s  Numismatic  Manual.  8vo.  218. 

Lectures  on  Locke,  or  the  Principles  of  Logic.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  16s. 

Miscellanies  of  Literature.  By  J.  D’lsraeli.  1  vol,  medium  8vo. 

188. 

J.  Ilannam’s  Look  at  Literature.  12mo.  2s. 

The  Obligations  of  Literature  to  the  Mothers  of  England.  By  Caro¬ 
line  A.  Halsted.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett’s  Sermons  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Vohll- 
Post  8ro.  7b.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Malacology,  or  Shells  and  Shell-Fish.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fools¬ 
cap,  6s. 

Jardine’s  Naturalist’s  Library.  Vol.  27..— Fishes,  their  Structure, 
and  Economical  Uses.  F'oolscap,  6s. 

.  J.  C.  Bellamy’s  Natural  History  of  South-Devon.  Post  8vo.  128. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects.  By  J.  O 
Westwood.  2  vols.  8vo.  2f.  Ts.  Od. 

The  Young  Conchologist’s  Book  of  Species.  By  S.  Hanley.  12mo.  8s. 
Royle’s  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  2  vols.  Im¬ 
perial  4to.  Ilf.  11s.  Od. 

W.  Macgillivray’s  History  of  British  Birds.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  24s. 
Transactions  of  the  Linnsan  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XVIII.  Part 
S.  4to.  2/.  2s.  Od. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tables  of  Six-Figure  Logarithms.  Superintended  by  Richard  Farley, 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

■  Jack  Ashore.  By  the  author  of  “  Rattlin  the  Reefer.”  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

The  Guiding  Star ;  and  other  Tales.  l8mo.  3s. 

Lights  and  Shades  of  Military  Life.  Edited  by  Sir  C.  Napier.  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  218. 

Jack  Sheppard.  By  W.  11.  Ainsworth.  New  Edition.  8vo,  168. 
Indian  Life,  a  Tale  of  the  Carnatic.  By  Mrs  C.  Hartley.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 
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Stanislaos  of  Cracow,  an  Historical  Tale.  By  S.  B.  Gnorowskl. 
Post  8vo.  Gs. 

Jephtliah  ;  or  the  Maid  of  Gilead,  a  Tale.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

The  Voice  of  Conscience,  a  Narrative.  By  Mrs  Q.  Kennedy.  Post 
8ro.  Ts.  6d. 

Gerald,  a  Tale  of  Conscience.  By  G.  Lowther.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 
Arundel,  a  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Sir  F.  Vincent.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  1/.  1  Is.  6(1. 

Felix  de  Lisle,  an  Autobiography.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d. 

Woman  and  her  Master.  By  Lady  Morgan.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  2Is. 
Playing  About ;  or  Tlieatrical  Anecdotes  and  Adventures.  By  B.  £. 
Hill.  2  vols.  post  8 VO.  21s. 

Pere  La  Cliaise ;  or  The  Confessor.  Edited  by  G.  Stephens,  Esij. 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  248. 

Precept  and  Practice.  By  T.  Hooke,  Esq.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
i;.  I  Is.  6d. 

Miss  Aylmer  ;  or  the  Maid’s  Husband.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  11s.  6d. 
Amusement  in  High  Life.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Rivalry.  By  Henry  Milton,  Esq.  3  vols  post.  8vo.  1/.  lls.  6(1. 
The  Orphan  of  Nepaul,  a  Tale  of  Hindustan.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Hawk«vo(Ml,  a  Romance  of  Italy.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  lls.  6d. 

Life  of  Jonathan  Wild.  By  Fielding.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Belief  and  Unbelief,  a  Tale  for  the  Sceptical.  By  J.  Fearn.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

I  he  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  the  Maid  of  Corinth.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
1/.  lls.  6d. 

Penmanship  for  Young  Ladies ;  Letters  in  French,  English,  and  Italian, 
4to.  ds. 

Robinson  Crusoe  Illustrated.  By  Grandville.  8vo.  15s. 

Inglistnn.  By  Grace  Webster.  Post  8vo.  I  Os.  6(1. 

The  Interdict,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

The  School-Girl  in  France,  a  Narrative  addressed  to  Christian  Parents. 
Foolscap.  6s. 

Ernestine,  or  the  Child  of  Mystery.  3  vols.  post8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 
Timon,  but  not  of  Athens.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  218. 

The  Quiet  Husband.  By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
318.  6d. 

Emily;  or  the  Countess  of  Rosendale.  By  Mrs  Maberly.  3  vols. 
post  8 VO.  If.  lls.  6(1. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Paget’s  Tales  of  the  Village.  Foolscap.  3s. 

Stephen  Dugard.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Five  Knights  of  St 
Albans.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Banker  Lord,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

Michael  Kemp.  Sixth  Edition.  Foolscap.  4s. 

The  Prelate.  By  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Smith.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  218. 
Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Country  Manners.  12mo.  4s. 
Greyslaer,  a  Romance  of  the  Mohawk.  By  C.  F.  Huffman.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

The  Arabs  in  Spain,  an  Historical  Narrative.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  ISs. 
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rOETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Sir  Elwyn,  a  Tragedy.  12mn.  28. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notes.  By  J.  Prendeville.  8vo.  128. 
Hakon  Jarl,  a  Tragedy,  from  the  Danish  and  other  Poems.  12mo.  58. 
A  Volume  of  Lyrics.  By  Mrs  C.  Baron-Wilson.  12mo.  lOs.  6d. 
Poems.  By  J.  Westwood.  8vo.  Gs. 

Poems,  chieHy  Dramatic.  Edited  by  T.  Hill — Lowe.  12mo.  Gs. 
Gregory  VII.,  a  Tragedy.  By  11.  H.  Horne.  8ro.  5s. 

The  Loss  of  the  Tigris,  a  Poem.  By  H.  Richardson.  8vo.  48.  6d. 
The  Poems  of  Schiller  explained.  By  E.  Back.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Hyacinth  ;  and  Lyrics.  By  J.  Middleton.  12mo.  28. 

Joan  of  Arc,  a  Play.  By  Mrs  J.  A.  Sargant.  8ro.  4s. 

Christ  and  Antichrist,  a  Poem.  By  a  Layman.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Pulpit  Help  to  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  RadcliflFe.  18mo.  Ss. 
The  Book  of  Illustrations,  or  Scripture  Truths  exhibited  by  the  aid  of 
Similes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Salter.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Passions.  18mo.  5s. 

Massinger’s  Plays,  with  Notes.  By  Gifford.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 
13s. 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  2  vols.  medium.  8vo.  408. 
Poems.  By  W.  H.  Leatham.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Solitary  Moments,  Poems.  By  E.  Hoare.  Foolscap.  48.  6d. 
Supplement  to  Ker’s  Nursery  Rhymes.  12mo.  Gs. 

Church  and  State,  a  Poem.  By  Civis.  12mo.  4s. 

Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature.  Third  Edition.  Fool¬ 
scap.  Cs. 

'i’he  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton.  8vo.  128. 
The  Stage,  both  before  and  behind  the  Curtain.  By  Alfred  Bunn.  3 
vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  11s.  Gd. 

The  Pamdiso  of  Dante  translated.  By  J.  C.  Wright.  8vo.  158. 
Sonnets  in  the  Italian  Style.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pulling.  Foolscap.  58. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Fluctuations  of  Currency,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  referable  to 
the  Corn  Laws.  By  J.  Wilson.  8vo.  5s. 

Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  on  the  Continuance  of  the 
Commission.  8vo.  4s. 

Democracy  in  America.  By  A.  De  Tocqueville.  Vols.  HI  and  IV. 
8  VO.  28s. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Wm.  Atkinson.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Law  and  Custom  of  Slavery  in  British  India,  in  a  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters  to  T.  F.  Buxton.  By  W.  Adam.  Post  8vo.  5s.  Gd. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Be  Not  Deceived.  12mo.  28.  Gd. 

Sketches  in  Divinity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Grant.  8vo.  12s. 

Plain  Sermons,  Preached  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Clark.  12mo.  6s. 

Romish  Misquotations.  By  the  Rev.  R.  T.  P.  Pope.  8vo.  93.  6d. 
Inward  Revival.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall.  12mo.  48.  6d. 

Sacred  Narrative.  By  R.  Kinniburgh.  Square.  28.  ^  1 
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Orifjinal  Hymns  on  Scripture  Texts,  and  otiicr  Poems.  Foolscap.  3s. 
Sermons  Prcai lied  at  Stoneliouse.  DyJ.  Cooper.  Foolscap,  os. 
Lectures  on  ilie  Churcli  of  England.  By  the  Uev.  H.  M'Neile.  8va. 
6s. 

Early  Piety.  24to.  2s. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crossthwaite,  12nio. 

78.  ea. 

The  Victory  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hare. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Pre-Millenial  Advent.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Burgh.  12mo.  2s.  CJ. 
An  Offering  to  Invalids  (Prayers,  &c.)  12mo.  Is.  Gd. 

A  Collection  of  Anthems.  By  \V.  Marshall.  F'ookcap.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Old  Paths.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pratt.  12mo.  os. 

Liturgia  Domestica.  18mo.  8s.;  or  with  Psalms,  4s. 

The  Church  in  the  World.  Foolscap.  2s.  Gd. 

Romanism  as  it  Rules  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  M.  O’Sullivan  and 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  M‘Ghee.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

The  New  Testament,  Translated  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach.  By 
Samuel  Sharpe.  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Annals  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  12mo. 

Ss. 

The  Rev.  Dr  M'Caul’s  Plain  Sermons.  12mo.  6s.  Gd. 

Remains  of  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  of  Ilford.  By  G.  Pritchard.  12mo. 
3s. 

Rev.  E.  Churton’s  Early  English  Church.  Foolscap.  4s  Gd. 

Rev.  G.  Crabbe’s  Outline  of  a  System  of  Natural  Theology.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Dr  Tatham’s  Bampton  Lectures— .The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Illustrations  of  Doctrine  of  Church  of  England.  Foolscap.  63. 
Bishop  Cosin’s  History  of  Popish  Transubstantiation.  New  Edition. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer.  12mo.  Gs. 

Continental  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hartley.  12mo.  5s. 

Mrs  Stevens’s  Course  of  Family  Prayer.  12mo.  3s. 

Notes  on  the  Romans.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Post  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 
History  of  Providence.  By  Alex.  Carson.  '  Foolscap.  5.s. 

Liturgy,  Episcopacy,  and  Church  Ritual.  Bv  Dr  W.  Laud.  18mo. 
3s.  Gd. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Sandford’s  Letter  to  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Spencer  respecting 
his  Conversion.  12mo.  48. 

Notes  and  Recollections  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Breay. 
12mo.  Gs.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.  12mo.  4s. 

Dialogue  between  a  Popish  Priest  and  English  Protestant.  By  M. 
Poole.  New  Edition.  12mo.  Ss.  Gd. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bingham’s  Whole  Works.  9  vols.  8vo.  5/.  8s. 
Stillingfleet’s  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches.  New  Edition. 
8vo.  Gs.  Gd. 

O.  Winslow’s  View  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. 
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Narrative  of  tlie  PorspciUion  of  the  Christians  at  Madagascar.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Freeman  and  Rev.  D.  Johns.  12mo.  Gs. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Jenkyn. 
Revised  and  corrected  hy  tlie  Rev.  J.  Sherman.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Butler’s  Analogy.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bushby.  8vo.  Gs. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome.  By 
L.  Ratike.  Translated  by  S.  Austin.  3  vols.  8vo.  SGs. 

Burnet’s  Pastoral  Care.  New  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dale.  Fools¬ 
cap.  4s. 

I.etters  on  Socinianism.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Best.  Foolscap.  48.  Gd. 
Sermons  preached  at  Valparaiso.  By  J.  Rowlandson.  12mo.  78. 

The  Churchman’s  Manual  of  Baptism.  By  C.  £•  Kennawav.  12mo. 
:?<=.  Gd. 

Rev.  L.  Gaussen  (of  Geneva)  on  the  Prophet  Daniel.  12mo.  5s. 
Tlie  Pattern  of  Prayer.  By  David  Duncan.  18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

Triplicity ;  Short  Essays  combating  Anti-Trinitarianism.  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  IGs. 

Twenty-five  Letters  hitherto  unpublished  of  the  Rev.  J.  Newton. 
ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

Christian  Gent’s  Daily  Walk.  By  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  Bart.  Fools¬ 
cap.  3s.  Gd. 

Dr  J.  llacket’s  Christian  Consolations.  New  Edition.  Foolscap. 

The  Psalter  pointed  for  Chanting.  32mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Pictures  of  Religion  and  Religious  Truth.  18mo.  28.  6d. 

Episcopacy  vindicated  against  Dr  Wiseman.  By  the  Rev.  W .  Palmer. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  By  D.  D.  Scott. 
l‘?mo.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Miles.  12mo. 

5"* 

Spanhoim’s  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wright. 
8vo.  I2s. 

Cochrane’s  Library  of  Scottish  Divines — Rev.  H.  Binning’s  Works. 
\'ol.  HI.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Sermons  by  Thirty-nine  Living  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
8  VO.  16s. 

Rev.  G.  Thompson’s  Short  Sermons.  Foolscap.  2s.  Gd. 

The  New  Commandment,  or  the  Christian  Test.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPIIV. 

'ropography  of  Maidstone  and  its  Environs.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Fuller’s  Ilistory  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
H's. 

Topographical  and  Historical  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  T. 
Brettell.  12mo.  6s. 

Picture  of  New  York.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Memorials  of  South  Africa.  By  B.  Shaw.  8vo.  7s. 

Sermons.  By  H.  E.  Head.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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The  Morea.  By  A.  B.  Cochrane.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6(1. 

Tour  through  the  Australian  Colonies.  By  A.  Russell.  12mo.  5s. 

Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  or  the  Western  Circuit.  By  C.  Sinclair. 
Post  8vo.  8s. 

Tourist's  Guide  from  London  to  Paris.  By  J.  Tourrier.  18mo. 
2s.  6(1. 

Narrative  of  a  Whaling  Voyage  round  the  Globe.  By  F.  D.  Bennett. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

China  and  its  Resources.  By  R.  Mudie.  Foolscap,  with  a  Map, 

3  s.  6(1.,  or  Coloured,  4s. 

Visit  to  Ghuzni,  Kabul,  &c.  By  G.  T.  Vigne,  Esq.  8vo. 
Illustrations.  21s. 

Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Missions.  By  J.  Campbell.  8vo. 
12s. 

Letters  on  India.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Buyers.  12mo.  58. 

The  Sportsman  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 
Buchanan’s  Christian  Researches.  New  Edition.  12mo.  3s. 

Nicholson’s  Cambrian  Traveller’s  Guide.  New  Edition.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Nicholson.  Second  Edition.  8ro.  20s. 

Ford's  Guide  to  the  Lakes.  New  Edition.  Foolscap. 

Three  Years’  Residence  in  Canada,  from  1837  to  1839.  By  T.  R. 
Preston.  2  vols.  post  8 vo.  218. 

A  Description  of  British  Guiana.  By  R.  H.  Schomburk.  8vo.  5s. 
Acheen,  and  the  Ports  of  the  North  and  East  Coasts  of  Sumatra.  By 
J.  Anderson.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Shetland  and  the  Shetlanders.  By  Miss  C.  Sinclair.  Post  8vo.  9s. 
Travels  to  the  City  of  the  Caliphs.  By  J.  R.  Mellsted.  2  vols.  8vo. 
25b. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  1820-21-22-23.  By  F. 
Von  Wrangell,  edited  by  Major  Sabine.  8vo.  18s. 

A  Summer  in  Brittany.  By  T.  A.  Trollope.  2  vols.  8vo.  328. 
Travels  in  Germany  and  Russia.  By  Adolphus  Slade,  Esq.  8vo. 
15s. 

Alfred  CrowqniH’s  Guide  to  the  Watering  Places.  Post  8vo.  3$.  6d 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Bingley’s  Tales  about  Travellers.  Square,  ds. 

Tales  of  the  Kings  of  England.  By  S.  Percy.  16mo.  is.  6d. 

Le  Bonheur  des  Enfans.  (40  Plates.)  Ts. 

Infant  Stories — To  be  Good  is  to  be  Happy.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  New  Robinson  Crusoe.  12mo.  38.  6(1. 

The  Schoolboy’s  Holiday  Companion,  or  Treasury  of  Amusements. 
By  T.  Kentish.  16mo.  Is.  6d. 

Hope  on,  Hope  ever.  By  Mary  Howitt.  I8mo.  2s.  Od. 

Breakfast  Table  Science  for  Y'oung  People.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Principles  and  Practice,  or  Stories  for  Young  People.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
Walks  at  Templescombe.  By  Louisa  Muckleston.  Square.  3s.  6d. 
The  Hartop  Jubilee.  By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  Square.  5s. 

Peter  Parley’s  Book  of  Gymnastics.  Square.  2s.  6d. 

The  Election.  By  the  Author  of  Hyacinth  O'Gara.  12mo.  5s. 
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Hymns  and  Sketches  in  Verse.  16mo.  4s.  6d. 

My  Boy’s  First  Book.  16mo.  Ss.  6(1. 

Knox’s  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  New  Edition.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Gumming.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Standard  of  Catholicity.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Biber.  8vo.  148. 
Evangelical  Synopsis.  By  Ingram  Cobbiii. — The  New  Testament. 
Imp.  8vo.  25s. 

Sermons  on  the  Sacraments.  By  H.  Bullinger.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
7s.  6(1. 

Scripture  Characters  and  Events.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hiffernan. 
12mo.  5s. 

The  English  Mother,  or  Early  Lessons  on  the  Church  of  England. 
12mo.  3s. 

E.  F.  O’Beirne’s  Account  of  the  System  of  Education,  &c.  at  May- 
nooth  College.  8vo.  6s.  6(1. 

The  History  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Words  of  Scripture.  Edited  by 
J.  Russour.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Justification  as  Revealed  in  Scripture.  ByJ.  Bennett,  D.D.  8vo. 
9s. 

Lectures  on  St  John,  chap.  14,  15,  16.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Patterson. 
12mo.  6s. 

Mason’s  Help  to  Devotion.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap.  5s.  6d. 
Perpetuation,  or  Extinction  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  By  T 
Clark.  Royal  8vo.  08.  6d. 

The  Liturgy  Explained.  By  Mrs.  S.  Maddock.  Vol.  H.  18mo. 
2s.  6(1. 

Treatise  on  the  Christian  Priesthood.  By  Hadrian  Sararia.  18mo. 
.3s.  6(1. 

Bishop  Bull’s  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England.  18ino.  3s.  6d. 
Help  to  Young  Communicants.  18mo.  2s. 

A  Digest  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smyth, 
D.D.  12mo.  9s. 

Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles. 
8vo.  8s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of  the  Jews.  By  C.  W. 
Wall,  D.D.  Vol.  II.  Royal  8vo.  15s. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine’s  Notes  of  the  Church  Refuted.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Pool’s  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  (3  vols.)  Vol.  I.  Imperial  8vo. 
25s. 

Calvinism.  By  Calvin,  with  Essay  by  R.  Govett.  18mo.  28. 
Sorrow  and  Consolation.  By  J.  H.  Grandpierre.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Book  of  Illustrations,  or  Scripture  Truths  exhibited  by  the  Aid  of 
Similes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Salter.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Sacred  Epistles  Explained.  By  J.  W.  Dawe.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d. 
Fear  Not.  By  the  Author  of  Thoughts  in  Suffering,  &c.  32mo. 

Is.  6(1. 

Biblical  Cabinet. — Vol.  XXV.  Pereau  on  Interpretation.  Foolscap,  6s. 
Bishop  Patrick’s  Help  to  Young  Communicants.  18mo.  28. 
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A 

Affg}IAWISTA\,  review  of  works  on,  327.  See  Indict,  liritish. 

American  jVavy,  history  of,  120 — gallant  coiuluct  of  its  officers  and  men 
during  the  Tripolitan  War,  131.  See  Xan/. 

Ariosto  founded  Ids  Orlando  Furioso  on  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boi> 
ardo,  385,  386 — spirit  of  his  poetry,  387-389 — style  of,  389,  390. 

Asia  Minor,  geography  of,  very  imperfectly  known,  396  —  full  of 
records  of  past  greatness,  397-399  —  omissions  made  by  travellers, 
401 — ancient  roadways,  400,  401  —  Smyrna,  401,402  —  Assos  in 
Mysia,  403 — intervening  country  between  Mysia  and  llithyida,  403, 
404 — province  of  Bithynia,  404,  405 — Nicrea,  405 — sculptured  rock 
of  Yasilichia,  406 — Sagalassus,  ib — Selge,  407 — Perga,  408 — Xan- 
thus,  408,  409— Tlos,  409,  410. 

Auckland,  Lord,  his  Indian  policy,  332 — address  to,  from  Hindoos  of 
Calcutta,  336 — promptitude  and  vigour  witii  winch  his  views  have 
been  carried  out,  353. 

Austria,  trade  with,  before  and  after  tlie  treaty,  569. 

Australia,  colonization  of,  517-534.  See  Colonization. 

B 

Bentinch,  Lord  William,  his  Indian  policy,  332. 

Boddingtons,  Mrs,  Poems — truth  and  felicity  with  which  her  prose 
■writings  are  characterised,  171,  172 — extracts  from  them,  172-174 — 
her  poetry  not  so  good  as  her  prose,  neither  does  it  display  a  high 
imagination,  174 — quotations,  175-178 — her  attempts  at  song  writing 
not  successful,  178. 

Boiardo,  author  of  Orlando  Innamorato,  381,  382 — llanke’s  criticism 
of,  382-385 — resemblance  between  and  Ariosto,  385,  386 — his  writ¬ 
ings  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country,  380,  387. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord — his  name  ranks  among  the  liighest  as  a  statesman  and 
orator,  203-205 — his  classical  and  literary  accjuirements  most  exten¬ 
sive,  205 — profound  moralist,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  mind,  205 — the  models  on  which  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  style,  206-208 — passages  quoted  from  his  works,  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  oratorical  powers,  208,  209 — a]ipearance  and  manner  when 
speaking,  209,  210 — character  as  a  public  man  considered,  210,  211 — 
used  all  his  influence  to  restore  the  Stuart  family,  211,212 — impeached, 
and  fled  to  Frajtce,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  212,  213 — his  ])iinciples  and  conduct  examined,  213,  216 — 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  216 — his  ‘idea  of  a  Patriot  King,’  216- 
227— the  private  life  and  personal  qualities  of,  considered,  217-219. 
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Bormdary  line  between  the  Canadas  and  United  States,  583-592.  See 
United  States. 

Britain,  Great — foreign  policy  of,  545 — careless  indifference  manifested 
by  the  British  public  towards  foreign  affairs,  ib. — attributed  to  con¬ 
tracted  education,  and  to  a  spirit  of  reserve  and  pride  in  the  national 
character,  545-547 — Parliamentary  proceedings  conducted  with  ex¬ 
treme  party  spirit,  547 — state  of  European  affairs  in  1830  at  accession 
of  Earl  Grey’s  government,  548,551,  and  553 — position  and  character 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  548 — policy  of  Mr  Canning,  548-550 — Duke  of 
Wellington’s  administration,  650,  551 — alliance  with  France,  553- 
555 — settlement  of  Belgium,  555, 556 — confidence  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  in  Grey’s  administration,  556,  557 — policy  of  the  Tory 
party,  557 — happy  influence  of  the  policy  of  the  VVhigs  on  foreigners 
558,  559 — course  pursued  by  the  Melbourne  administration  and  by 
the  Tories  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  559 — Quadruple 
treaty  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  560,  561  — 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  legion  raised  in  England  considered,  561- 
567 — commercial  treaties:  that  with  Austria,  567-569  —  Prussian 
League :  beneficial  influence  of,  570-576 — British  trade  with,  574—  , 
treaties  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  576-578 — 
our  relations  with  the  United  States :  Boundary  question,  578,  579, 
and  583-592 — influence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  colonics,  579,  580— 
export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  581,  582  —  mutual 
ties  and  advantages  which  united  the  States  and  this  country,  582— 
affairs  of  the  East,  592 — our  relations  with  China,  592,  593 — Buenos 
Ayres,  593. 

British  Nary,  history  of  the,  120  — difficulties  it  lay  under  during  the 
war  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  man  the  vessels, 
139,  140.  See  Navi/. 

C 

Canning — foreign  policy  of,  549-550. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  French  Revolution,  411 — style  of,  411,  412 — 
modes  of  discussing  the  French  Revolution,  412-415 — merits  of  his 
writings,  that  they  are  suggestive,  415,  416 — his  theory  that  hunger 
is  the  great  mover  of  revolution,  criticised,  416,  417 — utility  of  free 
institutions,  417,  418 — his  book  more  a  set  of  lectures,  illustrative  of 
the  men  than  of  the  history,  418,  419 — fatalism  of  his  views,  420 — is 
a  hero  worshipper,  421 — Mirabeau  and  Dumont,  421-424 — what  in¬ 
fluence  has  the  Revolution  had  on  civilisation  and  intellect  ?  424 — who 
were  the  agents  in  the  execution  of  the  Revolution  ?  424, 425 — notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  425,  426 — Robespierre’s  influence  and  character, 
427-432 — picturesquencss  of  his  style  one  great  attraction,  432 — con¬ 
temporary  relations  and  ej’ewitnesses  not  to  be  much  depended  upon 
for  the  proof  of  any  occurrence,  434 — instanced  in  the  massacres  of 
September,  1792,  435,  436 — in  the  destruction  of  the  Vengeur,  436 
— and  the  affair  of  Valmy,  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  September 
1792,  436-440 — trial  of  Louis  XVI.  quoted,  440-444 — closing  scenes 
of  the  Revolution  quoted,  444,  445. 
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Chase,  pleasure  and  excitement  received  from  the,  98,  99.  See  Scrape. 

Coleridge’s  observations  on  tlie  excellences  of  Shakspeare,  452,  453. 

Colonization,  views  entertained  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  regarding,  9,  10 _ 

just  observations  of  Harriot,  10-12 — necessity  of  emigration,  517-520 
— Wakefield’s  theory  a  correct  principle,  520,  521 — clearly  shows 
the  great  evil  arising  from  giving  land  at  too  cheap  a  rate  to  settlers, 
524-527 — Mr  Elliot’s  statement  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  528-531 
— progress  of,  on  south  coast  of  Australia,  532,  534 — protection  of 
the  Aborigines,  a  main  feature  in  the  scheme,  534 — the  subject  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  535 — colonial  lands  and  emi¬ 
gration  commission  appointed,  ib. — differences  between  the  plan  to  be 
followed  by  the  commission  and  the  original  plan,  535-537 — evidence 
of  Mr  Wakefield  examined,  537-544. 

Commerce — laws  regarding,  should  never  be  exclusive,  but  founded  on 
wise  legislation,  569,  570. 

Coopers,  .1.  F.,  History  of  the  United  States,  120 — character  of  the 
work,  128-130,  169  and  170.  See  Navy. 

D 

Deer-Stalking  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  98-120.  See  Scrape. 

E 

Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy,  memoranda  on  the  contest  in  Spain,  545 — ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  Spanish  Legion  raised  in  Britain,  662 — con¬ 
duct  of  the  Legion — vilification  of,  by  the  Tories,  562-567. 

F 

Felloices’,  Charles,  excursions  in  Asia  Minor,  396-410.  See  Asia 
Minor. 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government.  See  Britain. 


G 

Gilbert,  Sir  H.,  voyage  to  North  America,  8,  9 — enlightened  views  he 
entertained  of  colonization,  9. 

Grey,  Earl,  position  of  European  affairs  at  his  accession  to  office,  and 
policy  of,  548-557.  See  Britain. 

H 

Hallam's  observations  on  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  453-455. 

I 

India,  British— pntfM  state  and  prospects  of— the  period  not  yet  arrived 
for  forming  a  conclusive  judgment  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  mili¬ 
tary  operation  in  India,  327 — no  limit  to  the  extension  of  trade  and 
commerce,  328-330 — a  correct  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  in  this 
country  wanted,  331 — Government  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  332— 
Siege  of  Herat  by  the  King  of  Persia,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Russia,  333,  334 — extravagant  notion  of  the  military  power  of  Russia, 
^^^~Fersia  the  mere  tool  of  Russia,  339,  340— Russia  has  had  the 
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mortification  of  seeing  her  designs  penetrated  and  baffled.  342 — chiefs 
of  Cahul  and  Candahar,  said  to  be  well  affected  towards  the  British 
Government,  343 — Shah  Shooja,  his  reception  at  Candahar,  346 — his 
character,  &c.,  347 — disunion  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  347-349 — their 
dread  of  the  Suddozyes  and  Seikhs,  ih. — Promptitude  and  vigour  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Governor-General — and  the  results,  353 — kingdom  of 
Punjab,  formed  by  Ilunjeet  Singh — extent  and  situation,  354 — will 
come  under  the  power  of  the  British,  should  a  contest  take  place,  355 
— Nepal  and  the  Goorkhas  formidable  neighbours,  356 — policy  and 
condition  of  the  Court  of  Ava,  357 — India  owes  much  to  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  for  his  pacific  line  of  policy,  358 — Dispute  with  China  may  cause 
the  Burmese  attack  us,  357 — relations  with  the  princes  of  India  consi¬ 
dered,  359,  360 — no  stop  can  be  placed  to  the  acquiring  of  territory, 
361 — odium  of  the  misrule  of  the  petty  princes,  falls  on  the  British 
Government,  364 — causes  of  the  low  character  of  Indians,  365 — crime 
in  India  excites  no  horror — Christianity  alone  has  power  to  regenerate 
the  land,  366—  not  desirable  that  Government  should  make  any  direct 
attempts  at  conversion — educational  grants  to  he  under  proper  control, 
367 — our  new  acquisitions  have  opened  up  a  new  field  for  speculation, 
368,  369 — baffle  the  schemes  of  Russia  ‘  by  fair  commercial  rivalry’ 
— Calcutta  improving — the  people  advancing  in  opulence,  &c.,  370. 

Indian  native  armies,  disciplined  after  the  European  mode,  conduce 
to  their  being  defeated  with  greater  ease,  267-358. 

Institutions,  value  of  free,  417,  418. 

Italian  narative  and  romantic  poetry,  371 — gradual  reconcilement  be¬ 
tween  classic  and  romantic  poetry,  371-374 — source  from  which  the 
narrative  poets  borrowed  the  outline  of  their  romantic  fictions,  374 
— rudely  feudal  character  of  that  poetry,  374,  375 — vocations  of  the 
early  versifiers  of  the  Chronicles,  375,  376 — change  in  the  social  state, 
opinions,  and  literary  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century,  376,  377 — the 
Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  characterised,  377-381  —  style  and 
matter  of  Boiardo  in  his  Orlando  Innamorato,  381-385 — points  of 
distinction  between  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  385-387 — poetry  of  Ariosto, 
387-380 — Tasso,  390-395 — Ranke’s  observations  on  Tasso,  390. 

James',  William,  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  1*J0 — peculiar  merits  of 
the  work,  120-123 — answers  Captain  Glascock’s  attack,  124,  125— 
absurd  prejudice  he  displays  towards  the  Americans,  125,  126 — style 
is  excellent,  126,  127. 


M 

Macauley,  T.  B.,  on  Open  Questions,  509,  510. 

Mills'  British  India,  extract  from,  362. 

Mirabeau,  character  of,  421-424 — greatly  indebted  to  Dumont,  423— 
comparison,  by  Romilly,  of  the  two,  423. 

N 

Nepal,  kingdom  of.  See  India,  British. 

Navy — history  of  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  120  —  Mr 
James’s  history  characterised,  121-128  —  as  also  Mr  Cooper’s,  128- 


131 — first  nnval  rolllsion  I’Ptwecn  England  and  Aiiicrica,  131,  132 
— remarks  on  the  throe  colehrated  actions  hetween  llic  Gncriiore  and 
the  Constitution,  the  Macedonian  and  the  I'nitcd  States,  tlie  Java 
and  the  Constitution,  133-111 — on  the  action  hctvvecn  the  Wasp  and 
tlie  I'rolic,  141-143 — the  Hornet  and  Peacock,  113,  1-14 — the  Chesa¬ 
peake  frigate  and  the  Sliannon,  141-116  —  rapture  of  the  Diitish 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  1 16-1  IS  —  «)poratif-ns  on  Lake  Ontario,  148, 
149 — escape  of  Commodore  llodgers  from  two  llntish  vessels,  149 — 
action  between  tlie  Pelican  and  the  Argus,  159 — capture  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  frigate  Essex,  150-153  —  capture  of  tlic  Britisli  hrig  Ueiinleer, 
153 — defeat  of  a  I’ritish  force  on  l.tike  Champlain,  151 — operations 
on  Lake  Ontario,  157,  158 — exaggerated  reports  as  to  tlie  loss  of  men 
sustained  hy  the  I’ritish  in  caj)tniiiig  some  Amciier.n  gun-I)oats,  158- 
160 — rapture  of  the  American  frigate  President,  160-163 — capture  of 
two  llritisli  sloops  by  the  Constitution  frigate,  162,  163 — disgraceful 
conduct  of  Captain  Warrington  of  the  American  navy  in  foully  firing 
upon  and  capturing  a  small  English  hrig,  after  peace  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  163,  164 — superior  gunnery  of  the  Americans  questioned, 
and  examples  brought  forward,  161-187 — summary  of  the  arguments 
used  in  the  Review,  167-170. 

O 

Oj^en  Questions — difl’erence  of  opinions  must  necessarily  exist  in  every 
Government  where  freerioni  is  allowed,  493 — three  courses  between 
which  public  men  have  to  make  tlieir. choice,  493 — Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
declaration  against,  495—497 — tbeory  of,  discussed,  498-501 — Do 
they  neutralize  a  Government,  and  prevent  it  from  bringing  forward 
public  measures?  501 — do  they  paralyse  the  united  action  and  au¬ 
thority  of  an  executive  ?  501-503 — ^rdijects  of,  are  truth  and  honour, 
503 — Corn-Laws  stated  as  an  example,  503 — also  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  504-506 — contradictions  in  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of, 
506,  507 — usages  of  tlie  British  Constitution  since  the  Revolution  in 
regard  to  them,  507-513 — prohibition  of,  evinces  a  want  of  respect  for 
public  opinion,  513,  514 — and  would  lessen  the  security  of  prudent 
legislation,  514 — perplexity  and  weakness  of  those  Governments  and 
public  bodies  who  have  none,  515-517. 

P 

ralmcrston,  I.ord — diplomatic  abilities  of,  552 — efforts  of,  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Slave  'I'lade,  576-578. 

Parties — present  state  and  conduct  of,  275 — ni'cessity  of  attentively 
studying  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  principles  on  wbicli  public  men 
act,  275-277 — two  great  ilivisions  into  wbicli  parties  are  jdaced,  277, 

278 —  efforts  made  by  the  Tory  party  to  be  installed  into  office, 

279 —  charges  made  against  the  sup])orfers  of  Whig  Government, 
281,  282 — policy  of  a  section  of  wliat  is  considered  the  Liberal  party, 
282-284 — Open  Question  considered,  the  Corn-Laws,  284-286 — 
the  Ballot,  286,  287 — difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Tories,  287 
—their  conduct  towards  their  leader,  Sir  R.  Peel,  288-290 — liability 
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of  the  k-aders  of  that  party  to  second  thoughts,  to  take  what  they 
formerly  refused,  and  to  propose  what  tliey  formerly  condemned, 
290,  291 — measures  for  the  benefit  of  tlio  Church  brought  forward 
by  tlie  Wliigs,  condemned  by  the  Tories,  292-294 — Dissenters  have 
injured  their  cause  by  over  stringent  demands,  294,  293 — violence 
of  tlie  clergy,  293,  290 — outcry  against  Popery,  297,  298 — malig¬ 
nity  of  the.  Tories  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  298,  299 — luke¬ 
warmness  towards,  and  bitter  revilings  raised  against,  the  Queen  and 
her  court,  .‘5J0  303 — Sir  Robert  Peel  disclaims  many  of  the  leading 
principles  of  his  followers,  303 — incurs  responsibility  as  being  their 
leader,  ib. — Sir  U.  Peel’s  speech  on  the  vote  of  confidence  criticised, 
304,  303 — Mr  Jones  Lloyd  (jnoted  to  prove  that  Sir  11.  Peel’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  country  being  in  total  ruin,  is  a  groundless  assertion,  303, 
3015 — state  of  the  country  now,  and  in  1830,  contrtisted,  306-308 — 
jiil’airs  of  Ctiiiada,  3U9 — conduct  of  the  Tory  party  regarding  our  foreign 
aflairs,  309 — reduction  of  postage  cried  against,  311,  312 — prudent 
!  and  successful  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  cabinet,  313. 

Phf/iical  Thc»r>j  of  Another  Life,  220 — style,  manner,  and  tendency  of 
the  author’s  work,  220-235,  and  231-263 — Spiritual  Despotism,  the 
ablest  of  his  works,  characterised,  233-237 — meditations  entitled  State 
of  Seclusion,  237-239 — his  Physical  Theory,  240-243 — his  supposed 
existence  in  the  world  to  u’hich  all  mankind  are  passing,  243-234. 

P/'tt,  William,  correspondence  of — Earl  of  Chatham,  179-219. 

Poetry,  gradual  reconcilement  between  classic  and  romantic,  371,  374. 

Prussian  Commercial  League,  543 — beneficial  influence  it  has  had,  and 
will  have,  on  British  and  foreign  commerce,  372-576. 

►  Pulci,  poetry  of,  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  and  classic  literature,  377, 

1  378. 

Pulteney — powers  and  accomplishments  as  a  speaker,  196 — error  he  com¬ 
mitted,  in  not  taking  office  after  driving  Walpole  from  the  charge  of 
affairs,  196,  197 — his  conduct  actuated  more  by  personal  spleen  against 
Walpole,  than  by  difference  in  politics,  197-199. 

U 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter — life  of,  most  attractive,  1 — various  biographical 
memoirs  of,  noticed  by  the  reviewers,  2-5 — serves  in  Ireland,  6,  7— 
first  appearance  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  7 — share  he  took,  8 — maritime 
expedition  and  colonization,  7 — Gilbert’s  voyage  to  North  America,  8, 

19 — obtains  a  patent  to  colonize  part  of  North  America,  9,  10 — early 
navigators’  views  partly  to  colonize  and  partly  the  discovery  of  mines, 
10-12 — his  two  expeditions  to  Virginia,  12-15 — privateering  expedi¬ 
tions  against  Sj)ain,  16 — meets  with  Spenser,  16,  17 — amour  and  pri¬ 
vate  marriage,  17,  18 — employs  his  leisure  in  the  country  in  devising 
a  voyage  to  El  Dorado,  19 — expeditions  in  quest  of,  and  specula¬ 
tions  regarding,  19-24 — voyage  of  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  24-28 — Ra¬ 
leigh’s  account  of  his  voyage,  28-33 — great  dj’signs  he  entertained 
regarding  Guiana,  33-33 — public  services  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
employed,  35-37 — connexi<>;i  he  had  with  E«sex  imd  Cecil,  37 — exe¬ 
cution  of  the  former,  37,  38 — exacts  bribes  to  use  his  influence  to  save 
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Daiiiham  and  Littleton’s  lives,  38,  39 — appearanres  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  39,  40 — death  of  Elizabeth,  and  accession  of  James,  41 _ 

cause  of  James's  dislike  towards  Raleigh,  41-44 — notions  he  entertained 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  4i^  46 — treasonable  plots  against 
James,  46,  47 — the  Spanish,  or  Lord  Cobham’s  treason,  47-51 — trial 
of  the  conspirators,  51-53 — defence  of  Raleigh,  53-56 — mock  execu¬ 
tion  of  Cohham  and  others,  56,  57 — considerations  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  plot,  and  the  knowledge  Raleigh  had  of  it,  58-63 — con6ned 
to  the  Tower — his  occupations,  63,  64 — general  conceptions  and 
tenor  of  his  History  of  the  World,  64-67 — peculiar  merits  as  a  writer, 
68,  69 — strictures  on  those  writers  who  impugn  his  claims  as  being  the 
sole  writer  of  the  history,  69  71 — liis  other  literary  productions,  71-73 
— his  know’ledge  of  mechanical  arts  extensive,  73 — discourse  on  ship¬ 
building,  73 — experimental  enquiries,  74 — his  poetry,  75,  76 — the 
Oxford  edition  of  his  works  not  satisfactory,  76,  77 — his  liberation  from 
the  Tower,  but  under  restrictions,  78— conditions  he  entered  into  u’ith 
Government  to  re-visit  Guiana,  79,  81 — observations  on  the  offer  of  his 
services  to  the  King  of  France,  82, 83 — proceeds  to  Guiana,  and  failure 
of  the  expedition,  83-88 — returns  to  England  and  is  imprisoned — views 
entertained  of  his  conduct,  88 — of  his  trial  and  condemnation,  95— 
personal  appearance  of  Raleigh,  05,  96 — qualities  of  his  mind,  98. 

Ranke's  Italian  narrative  and  romantic  poetry,  371-395.  See  Italian. 

Roads,  extent  of,  made  by  the  Romans,  400,  401. 

Robespiet  re,  influence  of,  427,  428 — his  character  a  compound  of  self¬ 
esteem  and  caution,  428 — in  his  religious  belief  followed  that  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  428,  429 — appears  to  have  been  strictly  incorruptible,  429 — 
influence  this  trait  liad  on  his  followers,  430-432 — character  of,  431- 
432 — contrasted  with  Cromwell,  iO. — eloquence  of,  ib. 

Russia — her  interference  in  our  Indian  possessions,  332-335 — extract 
from  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  John  M‘Neill,  &c.,  as  to  the  views  entertained 
bv,  337,  338 — as  averse  to  war  as  Britain — her  designs  penetrated  and 
baflled,  342. 


S. 

Scinde,  Affghanistan,  and  adjacent  countries — reports,  papers,  &c.  on,  by 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  &c.,  327- 

Scrape,  Mr,  on  Deer-stalking,  98 — pleasure  derived  from  the  chase, 
98,  99 — peculiar  excitement  received  from  that  of  deer-stalking,  99 — 
scenery  amidst  which  the  scene  is  laid,  99,  100 — high  qualities  Mr 
Scrope  possesses,  100,  101 — principal  deer-forests  in  Scotland,  101- 
103 — destruction  of  the  last  wolf  and  her  cubs  in  Scotland,  101-102 
—destruction  of  a  hunting  party  in  Badenoch  by  an  avalanche,  103- 
106 — manners  and  habits  of  the  red-deer,  106-110 — mode  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  deer ;  and  various  anecdotes  of  dogs,  and  struggles  between 
deers,  hunters,  and  dogs,  110-119 — considerations  on  the  sufleriiigs 
which  the  chase  causes  to  the  animal  world,  119-120. 

Selge — situation  and  splendour  of  its  buildings,  407. 

Shah  Shooja — his  influence  and  reception  at  Candahar,  346— -sovereignty 
of  Eastern  AflTghanistan  conferred  on  him,  ib. — his  character,  &c.,  347. 
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Shakspearian  Literature,  446 — inflaences  which  the  writings  of  Shak- 

spearc  have  had  on  the  public,  and  on  the  literary  world,  446,  452 _ 

observations  of  Coleridge,  452-455 — of  Hallam,  453-455 — criticisms 
of  French  writers  on,  455,  .456 — opinions  entertained  in  Germany, 
456,  457 — Hazlitt’s  criticisms,  458 — various  editions  and  annotations 
noiced,  458-460 — J.  Horn’s  Shakspeare  plays  illustrated,  460,  461 — 
Dr  Ulrici’s  essay  one  of  the  most  philosophical  criticisms  issued  from  the 
Teutonic  school,  461,  462 — L.  Tieck’s  opinions  criticised,  462,  464— 
early  y«)uth  and  education  of  the  great  writer,  464,  465 — unfortunate 
marriage,  4G5 — pecuniary  affairs  of,  465,  466 — Sonnets;  adventures 
hidden  beneath  them,  466,  4G7 — age  at  which  he  wrote  some  of  his 
plays,  467-474 — chronology  of  the  dramas,  475-477 — criticisms  on 
the  imperfections  which  deform  Ills  youthful  works,  477,  478 — on 
those  of  the  middle  stage  of  his  life,  479 — on  ‘  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,’  479,  480 — on  ‘  As  You  Like  It,’  480,  481 — on  ‘  Merchant 
of  Venice,’  481,  482 — on  ‘  IVIuch  Ado  about  Nothing,’  482,  483 — on 
the  five  great  tragedies,  484,  488 — general  impressions  and  views  of 
life  suggested  by  the  closing  scenes  of  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  488,  489 
— of  ‘  King  Lear,’  489,  490 — of  ‘  Hamlet,’  409 — of  ‘  Macbeth,’  490, 
491— of  ‘  Othello,’  491,  493. 

Singh.  Riinjeet — Cou.t  and  Camp  of,  by  Captain  Osborne,  264 — army 
of  Uunjeet  Sing,  265-269 — extorts  the  celebrated  diamond  called  the 
‘  Mountain  of  Light’  from  Shah  Shooja,  269,  270 — anecdote  of  one  of 
Riinjeet’s  Cachemerian  amazons,  272,  273 — debaucheries  of  Runjeet, 
273, 274— death  of,  and  character,  274,  275. 

Slave  Trade,  treaties  with  foreign  powers  for  its  suppression,  576 — 
conduct  of  Portugal,  577,  578. 

Smyrna,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  401,  402. 

Song,  combination  of  qualities  necessary  for  the  writers  of,  178. 

Southey's,  Dr,  memoir  of  Raleigh,  5.  See  Raleigh. 

Sutherland’s,  Captain  J.,  Sketches  of  the  relations  between  the  British 
Government  in  India  and  the  diflFerent  native  tribes,  review  of,  327. 

Swift,  Dean — influence  of  his  Drapier’s  Letters  on  the  Irish  people,  192. 

T. 

Tasso,  poetry  of,  390 — Ranke’s  observations  on,  393-395. 

Tyilers  memoir  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  4,  5.  See  Raleigh. 

U 

United  Slates,  578  —  trade  with,  581,  582  —  mutual  connexion  which 
unites  the  States  with  Great  Britain,  582,  583— boundary  line  between 
the  Canadas  and  the  States,  treaties  regarding,  583 — decision  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  585 — objected  to  by  the  States,  586-588 — 
anxious  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  have  the  boundary  fixed,  588,  589 
— formidable  dangers  to  both  countries  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
question,  589,  591— engineers  appointed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  disputed  territory,  591,  592. 
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W. 

Wakejields  new  theory  of  colonization,  517-534.  See  Colonization. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert — blunder  he  comnaitted  in  his  conduct  to  Pitt,  179 
— contrasted  with  Washington,  %b — his  conduct,  as  a  minister, 
entitled  to  high  praise,  179,  180 — early  political  life,  180,  181 — re¬ 
pugnancy  to  touch  any  question  connected  with  religion,  181 _ 

cannot  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  peculation,  181-183 — believed 
to  have  carried  on  government  by  bribery,  183-186 — his  merits  as  a 
statesman  are  of  the  highest  order,  186,  189 — his  policy  very  pacific; 
obstacles  offered  to  his  wise  and  honest  course,  189-191 — his  financial 
administration,  191,  192 — private  character  of,  193 — character  as  an 
orator,  and  master  in  debate,  192-195 — should  be  looked  up  to  by  all 
public  men  as  a  model  for  a  statesman,  203. 

Washington  compared  in  the  position  he  held  with  that  of  Walpole,  179. 

Whig  Government — state  and  conduct  of,  contrasted  with  the  actions  of 
the  Tories,  275-315.  See  Parties. 

Windham,  Sir  William — character  of,  as  a  private  man,  191 — his  public 
principles  incorruptible  and  unchanged,  200 — part  of  his  speech  when 
he  attacked  Walpole,  201-202. 

destruction  of  the  last  wolf  and  her  cubs  in  Scotland,  101,  102. 
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